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INTRODUCTION 


This book is a joint enterprise emerging from Michael Stones senior semi- 
nar during the years 2003-2005.! The seminar was devoted during those two 
years to a study of the traditions about a book or books of Noah and about 
Noah himself. The subject is enormous, as will be seen from the chronological 
and geographical range of the material assembled here. Two questions were 
defined that focused the discussion and, consequently, the material presented 
in this book. The first was to assess references to a Noah writing in the Second 
Temple period, including segments of existing works that scholars had in the 
past attributed to a Noah writing. As a corollary of this, the traditions of Noah 
in other Second Temple period works were studied, first, to gain insight into 
their character and, second, to see whether distinct enough traditions sur- 
vived in those, often incidental, references to witness to the existence of a 
Noachic writing or writings. 

Ihe second main purpose of the papers presented was to examine Noah 
traditions and documents after the destruction of the temple. On the one 
hand, once again the purpose was to get a picture (this time, in view of the 
enormous amount of material surviving, a less exhaustive one) of how Noah 
and Noah writings were portrayed in a series of Jewish, Christian, gnostic, 
Samaritan, quranic and other sources. The role of the Noah traditions in early 
modern discussions of geological strata and the seemingly eternal search for 
Mount Ararat and Noahs ark have not been documented here, nor were rab- 
binic and medieval Jewish sources squeezed until the last drop of juice was 
extracted. The Muslim tradition is represented basically only by the material 
in the Quran proper. The medieval Christian sources, too, are rather sampled 
than exhausted. Doubtless, the learned reader will find other, glaring omis- 
sions.? In addition, comparative material from the ancient Near East and the 


1. A previous publication of the seminar is Stone, Wright, and Satran 2000. 

2. The work by Dorothy M. Peters, Noah Traditions in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Conver- 
sations and Controversies of Antiquity (SBLEJL 26; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2008), appeared too late to be taken into account. 
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classical tradition has been introduced by the various authors but has not 
been the object of an independent study. 

The reason for this is the nature of the volume. It was written and edited 
by members of the senior seminar, but no compromises were made on this 
account with scholarly standards. However, the human resources required 
to study the complete range of everything ever said about Noah were not 
available, nor could they, in all likelihood, have been assembled at any other 
university. We aspired to be as exhaustive as feasible as far at the predestruc- 
tion sources go, but only to provide a responsible representation of the later 
sources. Even then, some essays by former members or nonmembers of the 
seminar were included. 

A former member, Erica Martin, contributed the chapter on the quranic 
materials. Albert Geljon of Leiden kindly answered our invitation to write on 
Philos Noah, and Benjamin G. Wright III, another former seminar member, 
contributed the study of Noah in the Septuagint. All other essays were written 
by members of the seminar. 

The three editors shared the work, and they share the responsibility for 
the imperfections, such as there are. Aryeh Amihay served as secretary both 
of the seminar and of the editorial board and kept us all in control of the 
very complex material and coordination. Vered Hillel worked on bibliography 
and knocked a very diverse series of essays into a standard format and shape. 
Michael Stone did the first scientific editing of the manuscripts, guiding their 
transformation from seminar presentations to scholarly chapters. Amihay, 
Hillel, and Stone read and edited all the manuscripts. Thanks are expressed 
to Ruth Clements, who assisted in many ways, particularly in questions of 
format and bibliography. Lauren Stevens was responsible for the final updat- 
ing and polishing of the manuscript and pounced on many inconsistencies 
that slipped by the editors. Thanks are duly expressed to them. 

The copyright holders kindly granted permission to quote the following 
material: from Louis H. Feldman, Flavius Josephus, Judean Antiquities 1-4: 
Translation and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 2000), the translation of Ant. 
1.105-108 on pages 37-38, Ant. 1.92-95 on pages 33-35, Ant. 1.72-74 on 
pages 26-28, Ant. 1.110-112 on pages 39-40; from John M. G. Barclay, Flavius 
Josephus, Against Apion: Translation and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 
the translation of Ag. Ap. 1.128-131 on pages 70-81; Harm W. Hollander and 
Marinus de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary 
(Leiden: Brill; 1985), page 101 verse 6 "For thus they" until page 102 verse 7 
"unto heaven,’ page 301 verse 4 “so that you” until verse 5 "and fruits" (line 5 
from the bottom), page 431 verse 3 "Therefore was also” until verse 4 “righ- 
teous brother" (by permission of the authors); Michael E. Stone and Gary A. 
Anderson, A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve: New and Revised Edition 
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(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999) page 91E, from verse 49:2 “Michael the arch- 
angel” until verse 50:2 “will be fired? 


Jerusalem, Tevet 5796 
January 2009 


PART 1: FRAGMENTS AND DOCUMENTS ASSOCIATED 
WITH A “BOOK OF NOAH” 


THE Book(s) ATTRIBUTED TO NOAH* 
Michael E. Stone 


There has been considerable scholarly debate in recent years over whether 
or not a book of Noah existed. 'This question is of interest not least because 
if such a book of Noah did exist, it would be one of the most ancient Jewish 
works outside the Bible. A book of Noah is cited by Aramaic Levi Document 
(ALD) 10:10, and, since ALD is dated to the third century or early second 
century B.C.E., a source document of ALD must have been even older.! Pieces 
of the puzzle of the “dark age" of the history of Judaism in the fourth and 
third centuries B.c.E. are gradually being found and fitted together, and if the 
book(s) of Noah turns out to have existed, it will fill in a significant part of this 
puzzle. Moreover, the relationship between Enoch and Noah, and between the 
documents bearing their names, demands our attention, though it is beyond 
our scope in this essay. The disappearance of the book(s) of Noah is a further 
part of this enigma. If such a work existed and if it was so ancient, then why 
did it disappear? Is this historical happenstance, or does it reflect changes in 
the streams of Judaism in the fourth and third centuries, changes that are still 
beyond recovery? Such issues sharpen the question: Did a book of Noah exist? 

Ihe present writer, indeed, expressed a guardedly positive response to 
this question in a study published in 1999 in which he addressed both explicit 
references to the book of Noah in ancient pseudepigrapha and also textual 


* This paper is presented in honor of John Strugnell, whose contribution in learn- 
ing and teaching the Dead Sea Scrolls and Second Temple Period Jewish literature is non 
pareil. The article originally appeared in DSD 13:4-23. It is republished here with errata 
and additional notes. 

1. The early date (early second century B.c.E. at the latest) of ALD has recently been 
challenged by Kugel 2007. The crux of his argument rests on the relationship between ALD 
and Jubilees, on the one hand, arguing that ALD is dependent on Jubilees, and on the sup- 
posedly Hasmonean date of ALD implied by the application of royal, i.e., Judahite language 
to Levi, on the other. These issues are complex, and I intend to broach them in a future 
publication. Suffice it to say here that I remain unconvinced by Kugel's demurrers on my 
dating. On one aspect of the issue, see n. 22 below. 
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fragments, not explicitly attributed to a book of Noah, but that many scholars 
consider ^Noachic?? In the present essay, I do not seek definitively to resolve 
issues of the composition, indeed of the very existence of a book(s) of Noah, 
but to contribute to the solution of this contentious issue. To do this, it seems 
to me most reasonable to take as the point of departure those places in ancient 
literature where the title "Book of Noah" or a book associated with Noah is 
mentioned explicitly. A close examination of those texts should provide an 
initial insight into the question implied by the title of the present essay. 

The study here, then, is directed solely toward instances in which the title 
or the book is actually mentioned. This seems to me to be methodologically 
justified: it is necessary in my view to distinguish between two categories of 
texts relating to the book(s) of Noah: (1) those in which the title or a book of 
Noah is clearly mentioned in an ancient source; (2) those in which scholars, 
in the course of their study of ancient sources, have come to regard passages of 
certain works as coming from a Noachic source, even though such an attribu- 
tion is not explicit in the original. In the search for clarity, it may eventually 
become necessary to divide the second category itself into two subcatego- 
ries: texts in which Noah is the central actor or speaks in the first person; 
other texts that for one or another reason have been regarded as belonging 
to Noachic literature. In the present study, however, I will consider only the 
unambiguous cases in group 1, that is, those instances in which the title "Book 
of Noah” or a book transmitted by Noah is actually mentioned.? 


GENESIS APOCRYPHON 


The only surviving copy of the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen or 1Q20) 
is a first-century manuscript from Qumran Cave 1. The work is older than 
that, but more cannot be said securely about its date (see n. 15 below). In the 
fifth column of the Genesis Apocryphon, line 29, the reading has been found 
mi] on ana aw “[copy of] the Book of the Words of Noah, of which 
the first word is a restoration. Richard Steiner wrote a detailed discussion of 
this title, the only book of Noah title surviving in Hebrew or Aramaic from 
antiquity.^ Steiner points out that it occurs following a blank line and so seems 


2. Stone 1999, 136-41; 2000, 613-14. In 1996b, I already assembled much material 
relating to the book of Noah (283-88). See earlier Stone 1971. 

3. Hindy Najman (1999, 382 and n. 6) suggests that Noah writings are mentioned 
in Jub. 8:11 and other places because of the special role of writing: "It is central to Jubi- 
lees’ notion of divine speech that it be accomplished in writing—indeed, Noah received, 
recorded and then transmitted the already revealed heavenly tradition." Such an attitude, of 
course, bears neither positively or negatively on the question we are seeking to answer here. 

4. Steiner 1995. 
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to be the beginning of a new section that continues, as far as we can tell, until 
column 17. This material, though fragmentary, is first-person narrative, and it 
differs from the Noah narrative occurring in columns 2-5 of the same scroll. 
The subject there is the wondrous birth of Noah, but the narrative is set in his 
father Lamech’s mouth, so the material about Noah is predominantly in the 
third person.” 

Chapters 106-107 of the book of Enoch also contain material dealing 
with Noah's birth. Intriguingly, that narrative, too, is in the third person, set 
in the mouth of Enoch, Noah’s great-grandfather. The material in 1QapGen 
columns 2-5 is, therefore, most probably not drawn from the same source as 
that which starts with the title "[copy of] the Book of the Words of Noah" at 
the bottom of column 5 of that scroll. The change of framework and speaker, 
the blank line, and the beginning of a new section seem to indicate this more 
than does the variation of grammatical person, and they mark the beginning 
of a different literary source. 

Before the identification of the phrase "Book of the Words of Noah" in 
column 5 line 29 in the Genesis Apocryphon, García Martínez opined that 
1QapGen columns 1-17 “contains a summary of the lost Book of Noah which 
is independent of Jubilees?7 He argued that the Genesis Apocryphon is inde- 
pendent of Jubilees, so the Noah material in it is not drawn from Jubilees 
but from a source it shared with Jubilees.? That source, he maintains, was the 
book of Noah.? Steiner and others have elucidated the implications of the 


5. Ihe relationship between Enoch and Noah is discussed in Nadav Sharon and 
Moshe Tishel’s “Distinctive Traditions about Noah and the Flood in Second Temple Jewish 
Literature" in the present volume. 

6. Scholars have attributed other materialin the book of Enoch to a book of Noah, and 
this material will be dealt with in a separate study (see also Vered Hillel’s ^A Reconsidera- 
tion of Charles’s Designated ‘Noah Interpolations in 1 Enoch: 54:1-55:1; 60; 65:1-69:25" in 
the present volume). It has, of course, been the object of considerable attention in the past, 
starting notably with the observations of Charles 1906, subsequently modified in Charles 
1912, xlvi-xlvii. See also James 1920, 11-12. 

7. García Martínez 1992, 40. On doubts raised about one specific point of García Mar- 
tinez’s reconstruction, see Scott 1997b, 372. 

8. This is surmised on the basis of halakic argument by Werman 1999, 173-76. She 
argues that material shared by Jubilees, ALD, and 1QapGen was drawn with adaptations 
by Jubilees from the other two works. She concludes: “Jubilees knows of a Book of Noah 
only by hearsay, from these secondary sources that contradict one another as to the nature 
of this putative work" (181). This conclusion goes beyond the outcome of her convoluted 
argument there. 

9. García Martínez 1992, 40. He supports his contention by a comparative analysis, 
40-43. See further Stone 1996b, 286-88. No stand is taken on the existence of a book of 
Noah by Morgenstern, Qimron, and Sivan in their edition of the material (1995, 32). 
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new reading; García Martínez's position should consequently be modified, 
and, if a book of Noah is cited by 1QapGen, the phrase “Book of the Words of 
Noah” in column 5.29 was most likely its title or, less probably, an introduc- 
tory lemma. 

Dimant singled out the story of Noahs birth as a likely candidate for 
inclusion in the “Hebrew narrative midrash,” the existence of which she pos- 
tulates, but she denies that this story comes from a book of Noah.!? I prefer 
for the moment to leave the determination of this aside but note that it seems 
to be significant that the narrative of Noah's birth is usually presented in the 
third person. This may have been the case in 1Q19 frg. 3, the so-called “Book 
of Noah” from Qumran Cave 1, though the literary framework is lacking that 
would enable us to transform this tentative assertion into a definite one.!! In 
1 En. 106-107 the incident is related by Enoch, and within that first-person 
literary framework, it is third person narrative.? The same is true of 1QapGen 
column 2, except that there the narrative is set in Lamech's mouth. In 2 En. 
71, which is the comparable story of the birth of Melchizedek, the narrative is 
in the third person and is included within a discourse.!? This consideration, it 
seems to me, effectively diminishes the argument based on first- or third-per- 
son style as determining whether the birth story was part of a book of Noah.!4 

It is still possible to maintain that the story of Noah's birth was not neces- 
sarily part of a book of Noah. After all, the story is either anonymous, as in 
1Q19 (but that is probably due to the fragmentary state of 1019), or set in the 
mouth of Noahs father or grandfather. Later it even circulated separately, in 
Latin at least.? In 1QapGen it is not included in the material following the 


10. Dimant 1998 is extremely skeptical of the existence of a book of Noah, while gladly 
admitting the possible existence of “a more comprehensive Hebrew narrative midrash, 
written perhaps in a style similar to the Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon, which would have 
included at least some of the materials dealing with Noah, such as his miraculous birth" 
(146). Her difficulties lie in the specificity and singular nature of the document she posits 
to be implied by the title “Book of Noah” Hers is an overly rigid understanding of the latter 
term. A slightly later article making the same points in more detail is Werman 1999. 

11. See Barthélemy and Milik 1955, 84-86 and 152. 

12. For similar reasons, the fragmentary "third person" narrative of 1Q19 should not 
be taken too seriously. 

13. Here I will not discuss Orlov's (2000b) proposal that the displacement of the birth 
story from Noah to Noah’s nephew Melchizedek resulted from contention about the role of 
Noah. That view is worthy of detailed discussion elsewhere. 

14. See Dimant 1998, 164; in 1QapGen 10:2 ‚Noah is spoken of in the third person. 
It is interesting to compare the first-person Noah material in columns 5-6 with the first- 
person Enoch material in the preceding columns 2-3. 

15. James 1893. He regards it as a fragment of a Latin version of the book of Enoch 
(146), while Milik doubts whether such an integral translation ever existed (1976, 80-81). 
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title “Book of the Words of Noah” but occurs in the Lamech material, three 
columns earlier. What that title in column 5 of the Genesis Apocryphon does 
is strengthen the probability of the existence of an ancient book of Noah, parts 
of which may occur in or have served as a source of the succeeding columns 
of 1QapGen. It does not make the inclusion of the birth story in such a book 
of Noah more likely.!® 

The usual response of those who would deny the significance of the title’s 
occurrence in ancient sources is to remark that some of the Enoch quotations 
in Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are not drawn from any Enoch work 
we know and so are fabrications. Consequently, they infer, the mention of the 
title book of Noah in 1QapGen and Jubilees is equally likely to be the inven- 
tion of the authors of these works. This argument is, of course, illogical. It is 
quite possible that the Enoch quotations in Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs were drawn from an Enoch work that has not survived.!” Moreover, and 
even more tellingly, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is a later Christian 
document, probably from the second century c.E.!? Its practice in citation 
cannot be used either to discredit or to verify citations made in 1QapGen, 
which was written at least three centuries earlier and in very different cir- 
cles.!? Instead, seeking comparable instances of citation in ancient sources, 
we should perhaps consider the quotations of Aramaic Levi Document itself 
and of Jubilees by the Damascus Document, which are genuine, though some- 
times periphrastic.?? This bears upon all the ancient references to a book of 
Noah that we will discuss later. 


Milik does adduce quite a lot of evidence for knowledge of Enoch material in Latin. Lawlor 
1897 argues that the Latin version is not a translation from 1 Enoch, but from a book of 
Noah (see 174-75, 224-25). I have not reached a definite conclusion on this point. 

16. The birth of Noah, and in particular the later forms of the story, is discussed in 
the present volume by Aryeh Amihay, “Noah in Rabbinic Literature,’ and Jeremy Penner, 
"Is 4Q534-536 Really about Noah?” Most recently, see also the discussion of later develop- 
ments of this material by Orlov 2007, 371-75, 382. 

17. See Lawlor 1897. 

18. I accept M. de Jonge's views on the date and origins of Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. These are set forth very lucidly and documented by Kugler 2001, 35-39. A full 
list of de Jonges numerous writings on the topic may be found in DiTommaso 2001, 919- 
75. 

19. Fitzmyer would date the work most probably to the first century B.C.E., but, in fact, 
there is no evidence except that it is older than its manuscript, 1020. That manuscript is 
dated by paleography to the Herodian period. See Fitzmyer 2000. 

20. See Greenfield 1988. In addition, the Damascus Document clearly refers to Jubi- 
lees (CD 16:3). Other Qumran texts also apparently refer to Jubilees or another work of the 
same title, with varying degrees of certainty: see 4Q228 f1i:4; 4Q270 f6ii:17; 4Q271 f4ii:5; 
and 4Q384 f9:2. On the question of "fake" citations, see also Kaufman 1932. 
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ARAMAIC LEVI DOCUMENT 


In ALD 10:10 we read that the series of ritual commandments given by Isaac 
to Levi were taken from ts BiBAtod To Näe nepl Tod aluaros, “Of the Book 
of Noah concerning the Blood.” Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel remarked on the 
ambiguity of this phrase, which might be read either as a title, “Of "Ihe Book 
of Noah concerning the Blood,” or as “of "Ihe Book of Noah’ concerning 
the blood; ” where the last words designate the subject of the book of Noah.?! 
Whichever interpretation is correct, this is the oldest explicit reference to 
the book of Noah, for ALD is to be dated to the third or very early second 
century B.C.E. at the latest. Although the phrase we have cited did not sur- 
vive among the Qumran fragments of ALD, nor in the Genizah Aramaic 
folios, but only in an excerpt from a Greek translation, there is no reason to 
doubt its originality.” The Aramaic might have been rj 202 (cf. 1QapGen 


21. Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004, 180. 

22. Ibid., 19-20. 

23. It does not seem that the ideas proposed by Kugler 2008 make any difference 
to this conclusion. His conclusions seem to go beyond the evidence he adduces, and a 
“Qumran” reading or recension of ALD cannot be taken as demonstrated, though of course 
it is possible. Indeed, in principle, each copyist of a work in fact produces an interpreta- 
tion, and no text-form is identical to any other. An example of a systematic attempt to 
clarify such differences for one work is the research of Levison, 2000. Greenfield and I 
showed the existence of at least two recensions of ALD at Qumran on literary grounds in 
1996, 43-45, 54-60. So it has a complex literary history, not more than some other works 
at Qumran, such as S (The Community Rule) and D (The Damascus Document). Kugler's 
claim of a Qumran recension to serve sectarian purposes is unproven. The lack of a frag- 
ment from some anyway fragmentary witnesses does not show its deliberate composition 
and insertion in another witness as part of a sectarian recension. This is otherwise dem- 
onstrated only by a single variant between a first-person singular and a first-person plural. 
Kugler is correct that there were different text-forms, though strangely he does not relate 
his “Qumran” text-form to the different Qumran Aramaic recensions discerned on literary 
grounds. Instead, he argues on narrow grounds for a theory of Qumran retelling of ALD 
that is not implausible but that remains unproven. Even if he is right and such a retelling 
existed, we can, and should, still talk of ALD as a single work. The long and short recen- 
sions of Hebrew Jeremiah are just that. The work remains one work, and there is good 
reason to try to place its parts in some sort of order and not just to deconstruct them into 
discrete manuscripts. There are sixty-four manuscripts of the Armenian version of Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs. They differ from one another, sometimes by the dynamic 
of copying and sometimes by deliberate recensional activity, with literary and ideological 
purposes. Are we then to say the work cannot be edited but must be published as sixty-four 
different compositions? Surely there are other ways of presenting the evidence. So Kugler's 
article must be appreciated for raising our consciousness about recensional and tenden- 
tious readings of ancient documents, but regarding what happened at Qumran as different 
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5:29). It seems from ALD that this book of Noah contained all the teach- 
ing that ALD attributed to Isaac (i.e., 6:1-10:10) and that Isaac had received 
from Abraham. Abraham, in turn, so the story goes, drew it from the book 
of Noah. In 10:3 we read, "[f]or my father Abraham commanded me to do 
thus and to command my sons,” while in 10:10 we find: "[fJor thus my father 
Abraham commanded me, for thus he found in the writing of the [B]ook of 
Noah concerning the blood??^ The conclusion of Isaac's teaching is found in 
10:10. Next comes the blessing he pronounced in 10:11-14, which has its own 
beginning, “And now, beloved child..." 

The detail, length, and tight structure of this passage of priestly teaching 
make it probable, in my view, that it comes from a source document, and 
the title of that source document is explicitly said to be “Book of Noah.” This 
teaching was also cited by Jubilees, as we shall see in the next paragraph. 

Jubilees 21:1-10 records part of the priestly instruction given by Abra- 
ham to Isaac. This is another form of the priestly teaching given by Isaac to 
Levi, according to ALD.” In Jubilees, Abraham concludes the first part of 
this instruction with the words: "for so I have found written in the books 
of my forefathers (in the words of Enoch and the words of Noah)?” R. H. 
Charles remarks, “There was probably no ground for the statement made by 
our author?” Yet, one wonders. It seems very likely that, since this chapter 
of Jubilees is dependent on ALD, the reference to “words of Noah" has been 
taken from there (ALD 10:10). The additional mention of Enoch is either an 
expansion of the information in ALD or else Jubilees knew a tradition that the 
words of Enoch were transmitted through Noah.?? 


from what happened in other contexts of transmission seems to be unwarranted. At the 
very most, non liquet. 

24. All citations from Aramaic Levi Document are drawn from the edition mentioned 
in note 21, above. 

25. Ihe relationship between these two passages will be explored in a subsequent 
study. Observe, however, that in TLevi 9:3, which is radically abridged in comparison with 
ALD, Isaac attributes part of the teaching to Abraham, without any reference to Noah. 
However, as has been noted above, TLevi is secondary to ALD. V. Hillel in the following 
chapter of the present volume discusses the Noachic fragments in 1 Enoch, and in her 
paper "Demonstrable Instances of the Use of Sources in the Pseudepigrapha" in Hempel 
(forthcoming), she addresses most recently the issue of the interrelations between ALD, 
Jubilees, and Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

26. Sparks, 1984, 68. 

27. Charles 1902, 134. 

28. On this line of transmission of antediluvian knowledge through Noah to Abraham 
and Levi, see Stone 1999. See also Jub. 7:38-39, but no book is transmitted there. On trans- 
mission of Enochic material through Noah, see Orlov 2007, 119-31. 
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THE Book oF JUBILEES 


The book of Jubilees was composed sometime in the first third of the second 
century B.c.E. We have a complete text of it in Ethiopic, fragments in Latin, 
and a substantial number of fragmentary copies from Qumran.?? Jubilees 
10:1-14 is a passage dealing with the demons that afflicted Noahs children 
after the flood. Noah prayed to God for help (10:13), and God commanded an 
angel to teach Noah all the remedies against them (10:10). 


10:12 And we explained to Noah all the remedies against their diseases, 
together with their seductions, and how to heal them with herbs. 10:13 And 
Noah wrote down everything in a book, as we instructed him about every 
kind of remedy; thus were the evil spirits kept from doing harm to Noah 
sons. 10:14 And he gave everything he had written to Shem, his eldest son; 
for he loved him most of all his sons.?? 


This passage then relates that Noah wrote a book of remedies and transmit- 
ted it to his son Shem. A very similar passage was included in the medieval 
Jewish medical work Sefer Asaf Harofe,?! and it was translated into English 


29. See introductory remarks in VanderKam 2000b. 

30. Translation by Charles, revised by Rabin in Sparks 1984, 42. For 10:4, VanderKam, 
in his translation, reads, “He gave all the books that he had written to his older son Shem 
for he loved him much more than all his sons" (1989, 59). Betsy Halpern-Amaru observes 
in a personal communication that the Ethiopic in 10:13 has the singular “book,” while in 
10:14 it has the plural. “It seems that there are multiple books and that in an 'orderly' way he 
kept different ‘books for the various traditions he would pass on" (letter of 7 April 2005). 
Yet, as she observed in a later communication, the textual basis for "books" is ambiguous, 
and VanderKam accepts Charless reading and does not read “books.” As for the plural, 
Halpern-Amaru points to the use ofthe plural in Jub. 45:16, where Jacob transmits "books" 
to Levi (letter of 11 April 2005). This latter reading does not seem to me to bear on the issue 
of the book(s) of Noah. 

31. It was introduced into the scholarly discussion by Jellinek 1938, 3:xxx-xxxiii and 
text on 155. See general discussion in Lewis 1968, 12-14. Werman (1999) regards this as a 
separate source from Jub. 10:1-14, asserting that “the author of Jubilees used material from 
... the Introduction of the Book of Asaph, but with changes" (172). Of course, since Jubi- 
lees antedates Sefer Asaf Harofe by more than a millennium, she must mean that the source 
used by Sefer Asaf Harofe was that used by Jubilees. In fact, Werman was far from the first 
to put forth this proposal; Charles had already done so in 1902, xliv; see also Himmelfarb 
1994, 127. She points out that the story (without any mention of a book) was known to 
George Synkellos (128; Adler and Tuffin 2002, 36). This assertion demands that the issue of 
the transmission of the material found in Sefer Asaf Harofe be addressed energetically. A 
beginning of this labor has been made by Himmelfarb 1994. 
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by Martha Himmelfarb.*? The parallel to Jubilees in Sefer Asaf Harofe con- 
cludes: 


ovn a owd nm 10 5p nbsn oam ns n an 
And Noah wrote these things in a book and gave it to Shem, his oldest son. 
(cf. Jub. 10:14) 


Intriguingly, Sefer Asaf Harofe adds two further book of Noah references 
of its own in this passage. At the opening it reads: “This is the book of rem- 
edies that the ancient sages copied from the book of Shem son of Noah. It was 
transmitted to Noah on Mount Lubar of the mountains of Ararat after the 
flood??? The mention of Mount Lubar is a distinctive tradition, and this name 
of “one of the mountains of Ararat" only occurs elsewhere in ancient Jewish 
literature in Jubilees and 4QpseudoDanielb. It is mentioned in the Byzan- 
tine Chronography of George Synkellos as the place of Noahs burial (cf. Jub. 
10:15).*4 It is not mentioned in Jub. 10:1-14, which is the pericope to which 
Sefer Asaf Harofe is parallel. However, it does occur in the next pericope in 
Jubilees, where it is the site not of revelation of the book of Noah but of some 
other incidents. This leads us toward the conclusion that Sefer Asaf Harofe 
was familiar with more of Jubilees-allied traditions than the “medical” passage 
it is quoting.?? The second reference to a book of Noah in Sefer Asaf Harofe 
is found in the continuation of the passage quoted above, where the transmis- 


32. Himmelfarb 1994, 129-30 published the first English translation of this passage. 
On pages 130-31 she clearly assumes that the material in Sefer Asaf Harofe draws on a 
Hebrew source of Jubilees that has been tailored to fit the interests of the author of Sefer 
Asaf Harofe. 

33. 10231 UN m JA OW 1507 DNR ann npa WS ms» 150 nt 
Hann ang DIR "mnn nn 3362 135 (Jellinek 1938, 3:155). Here I have departed 
from Himmelfarbs translation. It is to be noted that Mount Lubar is mentioned in the verse 
following this passage in Jub. 10:15, in connection with Noahs burial. It is also mentioned 
in Jub. 5:28, 7:1, and 7:15 and further in 1QapGen 12:13 and 4Q244 f8:3 (AQpseudo-Dan- 
iel>), also apparently in connection with Noah. On Mount Lubar, with a possible etymol- 
ogy, see Steiner 1991. 

34. On which, apparently, Synkellos draws; see Adler and Tuffin 2002, 63. 

35. See above. As already noted, it is conceivable that both Jubilees and Sefer Asaf 
Harofe are dependent on a third document. Himmelfarb (1994, 127-36) argues vigorously 
in support of this view. Another interesting analysis of this passage in the context of hekha- 
lot and magical texts may be found in Swartz 1994, 225-26. The question of the origin and 
date of Sefer Asaf Harofe is debated, but apparently it comes from soon after the middle 
of the first millennium c.r. See Muntner 2007. A detailed study is Aviv Melzer’s doctoral 
thesis of 1972. On the date, see 34-57. 
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sion of the book is traced down to Galenus.?6 The reference to a Noachic book 
in Jub. 10:14, therefore, is accompanied by a medical/demonic explanation of 
the human state, which also occurs either in a derived form or drawn from a 
similar source, in the much later Sefer Asaf Harofe. 


THE SIMILITUDES OF ENOCH 


Similitudes (Parables) of Enoch is the least readily dated and located of the 
parts of 1 Enoch.?7 However, it seems to have been written about the turn 
of the era or a little later. Similitudes of Enoch (1 Enoch) 68:1 sets the fol- 
lowing words in Noahs mouth: “And after this my great-grandfather Enoch 
gave me the explanation of all the secrets in a book and the parables that had 
been given to him, and he put them together for me in the words of the book 
of the Parables (Similitudes)? This statement, coming toward the end of the 
Similitudes of Enoch, is apparently intended to give it authority. It is intrigu- 
ing that it occurs in this particular position. The surrounding text has been 
characterized as Noachic, a claim that will be discussed elsewhere.°® I find 
myself uncertain about the relationship between this Noachic text and the 
Enochic context. Whether the surrounding text is Noachic or not, indubitably 
this particular claim was set in Noah's mouth, who alone could have said “my 
great-grandfather Enoch.’ Noah claims that Enoch gave him explanation of all 
the secrets in a book.?? Thus the expression in Jub. 21:10 is not unparalleled, 
and the idea was current that Enoch and Noah both had and transmitted 
books that were connected with one another.^? 


TABULA GENTIUM 


In recent years James M. Scott has drawn attention to the tabula gentium, 
the division of the earth among Noah's three sons in Gen 10.*! This passage 


36. Some further references to the book of Noah in medieval literature will be dis- 
cussed in the appendix below. 

37. On the date of Similitudes, see most recently Boccaccini 2007. 

38. See Hillel in this volume, 27-45. 

39. This line of transmission is mentioned in Jub. 7:38. 1 En. 108:1 speaks of a book 
Enoch wrote for Methuselah and all who would come after him. 

40. These issues were dealt with in a broader context in Stone 1999, especially 138-40. 
That paper was concerned primarily with the role of Noah as transmitter of antediluvian 
knowledge. On similar transmission in later sources, see the discussion of Jub. 21:10 above. 
An early, perceptive, and learned discussion of the Noachic material in 1 Enoch is Schmidt 
1926. He discusses 1 En. 68:1 on pp. 122-23. 

41. Scott 1997b. 
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was extensively developed in Jub. 8:10-9:15, apparently in the fragmentary 
column 12 of 1QapGen, and further elaborated in later sources.? Scott cor- 
rectly points out that, according to Jubilees, this division was inscribed in 
a book, as Jub. 8:11 says, “When he summoned his children, they came to 
him—they and their children. He divided the earth into the lots that his three 
sons would occupy. They reached out their hands and took the book from the 
bosom of their father Noah" Scott makes the following points concerning 
this passage. First, the explicit mention of a book in Jub. 8:11 (and, I venture 
to add, 8:12) means that the division of the earth was included in a “book 
of Noah.’** Second, such a book of Noah is distinct from books of Noah on 
other topics.^^ He also observes that the division of the earth was the subject 
of the fragmentary 1QapGen columns 16-17, which confirms the antiquity of 
this material. Moreover, Gen 10 is already found to have influenced 1QapGen 
12:10-12, although it is in tension with it at a number of points.*6 

The above are all the uses of the title “Book of Noah" or explicit references 
to such a book in Jewish literature from the Second Temple period." The 
question remains to be discussed whether these references are fabricated in 
order to add a patina of authority to the works citing them or whether they 
indeed refer to an ancient document(s) that actually existed. As I have said, I 
prefer to assess the use ofthe titles separately rather than to deal with the titles 
together with various unattributed literary pieces that scholars have assigned 
to Noah. 

From the analysis above, it emerges that there are four substantial pieces 
of unique text that ancient documents attribute explicitly to a book of Noah. 
These are: (1) the extensive material in 1QapGen 5:29-17;48 (2) the cultic 
material attributed to the book of Noah in ALD 6:1-10:10 and the text that is 


42. E.g., Stone 1981, 271-77; and works cited by Scott 1997b, 370 n. 8; Charles 1902, 
68. See also Eshel 2007. 

43. Jub. 8:12 continues, “In the book there emerged as Shems lot...” (VanderKam 
1989, 52). 

44. Scott thus advances García Martínez argument considerably; see Scott 1997b, 
269-70. 

45. Ibid., 370. 

46. Ibid., 371-72. The tabula gentium material entered Midrash Aggadah associated 
with R. Moses the Preacher and is discussed by Himmelfarb 1994, 121-23. It was also used 
in the Ethiopic tradition; see Cowley 1988, 31-33. 

47. I have also included a discussion of Jub. 8:11-12, in which an untitled book by 
Noah is mentioned. 

48. The material in cols. 2-5 of 1QapGen is not presented there as part of a book of 
Noah. 
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most probably derived from it in Jub. 21;*° (3) the magico-medical material 
that Noah wrote in a book, according to Jub. 10:1-14, which material and 
attribution are also found in Sefer Asaf Harofe; and (4) the tabula gentium 
that Noah is said to have written in a book (Jub. 10:11-12). First Enoch 68:1, 
which seems to be part of a subscription to the Similitudes of Enoch, raises 
issues about the relationship between Enoch and Noah and is problematic and 
thus best left out of the present discussion. 

One of the most vigorous opponents of the existence of a book of Noah 
has been Devorah Dimant.? I shall discuss her arguments in detail, not 
because they are better or worse than those of others, but because they are 
typical. Dimant surveys the references to Noachic books in Jub. 10:21 (surely 
an error for 10:13), 21:10 and T. Levi 2:3 (Greek). (I assume that by this last 
reference she intends ALD 10:10; old section 57.)°! She asserts that “fictional 
postulation of such works in pseudepigraphic and legendary writings cannot 
be taken as historical evidence, unless there exists reliable, independent 
confirmation"? I find this assertion to be bizarre. Why should citations that 
are explicitly said to be drawn from a Noachic document, and each of which 
is associated with a very distinct body of material, be regarded ab initio as 
"fictional postulations"? Dimant offers no reason except that the references 
are made in "pseudepigraphic and legendary writings? Indeed, she does not 
adduce the strongest argument of which I know, namely, the existence of 
unidentifiable Enoch citations in Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. This 
has been taken (albeit unjustifiably, in my view) to throw doubt on all quota- 
tions in ancient sources. As I have shown above, this argument itself is not 


49. Above I have dealt with the additional attribution to Enoch found in Jub. 10:21. 
See also the paper by C. Werman referred to in n. 8 above. 

50. See above, n. 10. 

5]. Testament of Levi refers to a “book of Enoch" twice, in 10:5 and 16:1, but nowhere 
to a book of Noah. Following T. Levi 2:3 in one manuscript is a Greek expansion that 
is actually part of ALD, but it does not contain the reference to a book of Noah either. 
That occurs in the long passage following T. Levi 18:2 in the same Greek manuscript of 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. So, I am forced to assume that Dimant is confused 
here. In addition, on pages 144-45, Dimant enumerates passages that have commonly been 
assumed to derive from a book of Enoch. I forbear to treat this part of her argument. 

52. Dimant 1998, 145. I suspect that L. Schiffman would hold a similar view. Compare 
his article on pseudpigrapha (2004), where his "book" in ALD 13:4 is the result of a misun- 
derstanding: see Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004, 206. In general, the instances I am dis- 
cussing in this article are more complex than his categories would suggest. The mysterious 
"writing" mentioned (if the editors are correct) in 4Q243 is unclear. See the discussion in 
DiTommaso 2005, 128-29. His connection of this writing with Adam's testament is specu- 
lative, but it does not seem to have been Noachic either. 
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convincing.” Indeed, I maintain that a citation formula, title, or subscription 
that is associated with a substantial and distinct block of text has a good claim 
to be considered genuine, unless the work in which it occurs is rife with obvi- 
ously forged citations. This is not the case in Jubilees, which mentions only 
books of Enoch and Noah, except for Jubilees itself in the superscription and 
books of Jacob in the subscription. IQapGen mentions the book of Enoch 
twice on column 20, and these two mentions, in addition to the reference to 
the book of Noah, are its only surviving references to books. Thus the burden 
of proof falls on scholars who would deny the authenticity of the book of 
Noah titles and sections a priori, not on those who would assert it.°* 

The second argument adduced by Dimant is that the fragments of the 
book of Noah “diverge in form and detail" and are “of diverse character? This 
case is made not just on the basis of the titled passages but also on the basis of 
other unascribed passages that scholars have attributed to a book of Noah.” 
Yet, it seems to me that, even should we group the titled and untitled passages 
together, this consideration is not convincing. On the one hand, there is no 
need for there to have been only one Noachic book (or “booklet”). Second, 
and more telling, we have not a few works from antiquity that contain mate- 
rial of very diverse character. Suffice it, perhaps, to mention the Book of the 
Watchers in 1 Enoch. If, for example, we had only fragments of chapters 1, 3, 
7, 22, and so on of the Book of the Watchers, would we not be able to make 
Dimant’s argument about their divergence in form and detail and their diver- 
sity of character and infer that they do not derive from the same document? 

It is my conclusion, therefore, that unless contrary evidence emerges, the 
titles discussed above do designate an ancient literary work (or works) that 
has not survived in full but that is being cited. This being the case, in a future 
study I hope to discuss the relationship of fragments attributed by scholars to 
a Noachic work to these assured Noachic fragments. A final remark should be 
made on the Noachic document(s). It was a very old work, of the third cen- 
tury B.C.E. at least, and perhaps older. It fell out of use early, it seems,” and for 


53. The title “Book of the Words of Noah” in 1QapGen was unknown to Dimant, for 
it was deciphered after she wrote her article, but the instance in 1QapGen is no different 
from those she rejects. 

54. The case might be different were these merely passing references. However, in 
these major, ancient instances, a block of textual material, distinct from its context, follows 
the reference to the book of Noah. 

55. See the similar remarks in Fletcher-Louis 2002, 36. 

56. 1019, which is preserved in a first-century manuscript, is a Noah birth story, with 
much in common with 1 QapGen 2-3 and 1 En. 106-07, as I have observed. The title “Livre 
de Noé” was given by the first editors. I shall discuss this story in a future study, but it is not, 
in my view, necessarily or even particularly probably drawn from a book of Noah. 
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that reason survives only in these citations. It also seems to have fallen more 
or less completely out of the memory of the fathers of the church, though a 
couple of possible references to it survive.” In later Jewish traditions, a book 
of Noah is mentioned in a number of sources, as well as in medieval and sub- 
sequent Christian traditions. Of these mentions, many are later inventions.^? 

If the argument proposed here is accepted as a point of departure, further 
study is required in order to clarify the contents and character of the book 
of Noah, as far as is possible. As indicated above, the literary fragments that 
scholars have attributed to a Noachic source must be investigated anew, and 
the corpus of texts relating to the birth of Noah should be considered once 
more. Issues of considerable importance cannot yet be determined. These 
include the relationship between both the figures and the writings of Enoch 
and Noah. This is still unclear and will remain so until the literary issues sur- 
rounding the book of Noah have been resolved. It is possible that different 
traditions of learning are here involved, and it is possible that the Noah mate- 
rial was taken over by the Enochic material. If that is the case, and if such a 
development has a sociological correlative, the question of why remains to 
be addressed. It may never be answered fully, but even to pose the question 
is significant for understanding the early development of postexilic Judaism. 

Some similar problems with the figure of Noah occur in later sources, 
particularly in 2 Enoch, and the replacement of Noah in the birth story by 
Melchizedek is most striking^??—and it is not the only case. Therefore, it will 
be necessary also to examine traditions about Noah and later Jewish and 
Christian retellings of the Noah story, which may preserve elements of old 
Noah traditions. 

For the moment, the modest aim of this paper has, I believe, been achieved. 
It seems to me more than likely that a book or books of Noah existed in the 
third century B.C.E. or earlier. Some material drawn from this document is 
preserved in ALD, Jubilees, and the Genesis Apocryphon. 


57. However, see below, in the last section. 

58. Fabricius 1713, 240-77; Migne 1856, cols. 640-49. See Schmidt 1926, 113, who 
discusses many of the references. Compare Stone 1982a, 88-103. 

59. See Orlov, cited in n. 13 above. He tends, however, to see polemic and confronta- 
tion between traditions in very many instances. This often involves thinking of a single 
paradigm against which various groups react, while the actual socioreligious reality might 
have been more complex. His work, however, is very perceptive and stimulates innovative 
ways of thinking about tradition development. 
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APPENDIX: SOME LATER INSTANCES OF “BOOK OF NOAH” 


In this appendix I give some preliminary information on certain significant 
medieval sources relating the existence of a book of Noah. These sources do 
not have any weight in answering the question whether a book of Noah existed 
in the early postexilic period. They can only illustrate how the medieval Noah 
traditions developed. The idea of a book of Noah was not foreign to medieval 
Jews, Samaritans, and Christians. I do not intend the appendix to be exhaus- 
tive but to indicate the riches that may be drawn from later traditions. 


SEFER HARAZIM AND SEFER RAZIEL 


Sefer Harazim is a work of magical character dated to the first millennium 
c.E., probably toward the middle of that millennium. It has survived in frag- 
ments from the Genizah and was published with many variants by Mordechai 
Margaliot in 1966. An English translation was prepared by Michael Morgan 
and published in 1983. At the start of this work we read: 


a Tv qm Tun ga ndwinn ya 305 ja m35 pw min DON 380 nt 
ina ni RONN bw" van ‚DIR Ja nV 13 Vus 72 qp a Oxddan 
DRDD nvyn 105 unm aun ANA vao ARI nano anon? 125 n»n5 

DYTI 
This is a book of the books of mysteries that was given to Noah, son of 
Lemech, son of Methuselah, son of Enoch, son of Jared, son of Mehalalel, 
son of Kenan, son of Enosh, son of Seth, son of Adam, from the mouth of the 
angel Raziel in the year in which he came to the ark, before entering (it). And 
he wrote it on sapphire stone very clearly, and from it he learned wonderous 
acts and secrets of knowledge [etc]. 


Noah's role as transmitter of a book of primordial knowledge is clear here, 
and he is the one who records the secret knowledge, dictated by the angel 
Raziel, whose name means “secret of God?! This is the most prominent chain 


60. In Pirqe de Rabbi Eliezer ch. 8 (Jerusalem: Eshkol, [n.d.]), [24]-[26], which is 
translated in Friedlander 1981, 52-54), a similar genealogy is given for the transmission of 
"the principle of intercalation” (called in Hebrew 111977 Tid “the secret of intercalation’). 

61. There are many variants to the text of Sefer Harazim. The chief one, noted by 
Margaliot on p. 113, reads: "This is a book of secrets of knowledge that was revealed to 
Adam from the mouth of the Angel Raziel in the three hundredth year of the life of Jared, 
son of Mahalalel, son of Kenan, son of Enosh, son of Seth, son of Adam" Intriguingly, this 
genealogy stops in the generation before Enoch. Margaliot, however, considers this variant 
to be secondary; see his note on p. 65. The text was published earlier by Jellinek 1938, 3:159, 
drawn from Sefer Raziel; see ibid., 3:xxxii. 
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of tradition to be found in Jewish magical literature.6? Michael Swartz has con- 
trasted it with the chain of tradition of the hekhalot books, which starts with 
Moses.‘ Intriguingly, he points out that the Moses tradition is also connected 
with healing, and he has also explored its relationship with Sefer Harazim (pp. 
28-29). Of course, all this is not evidence for the existence of an ancient book 
of Noah. I adduce it to illustrate how the Noah traditions developed. The role 
played by the material from Jubilees or allied with Jubilees in the crystalliza- 
tion of this specific Noachic material in Sefer Harazim and Sefer Raziel is 
most significant. 

The same angelic name, Raziel, is set on a book that Jellinek cited in 
his presentation of the book of Noah. This is a later work, published in 
Amsterdam in 1701. Margaliot verified the Amsterdam edition against the 
manuscript and confirmed Jellinek’s reading in Beth Hamidrasch.9^ The pas- 
sage cited by Jellinek is quite long and contains much interesting material. 
The book was revealed by the angel Raziel to Adam, following his prayer of 
repentance upon his expulsion from Eden.® The book contained secrets of 
the future and nature and the course of history. The text continues: 


And the angel Raziel opened the book and read it to Adam. And it came 
to pass when he heard the words of this holy book from the mouth of the 
angel Raziel, he fell upon his face trembling. And he said, "Adam, rise and be 
strong. Do not fear and be not in awe! Take this book from my hands, and 
be preserved through it, from it you shall have knowledge and understand- 
ing. And make it known to everyone who is worthy of it and it will be his 
portion? 

[21] At the time when Adam took this book, fire burned on the bank 
of the river, and the angel ascended to heaven in a fiery flame. Then Adam 
realised and knew that he was an angel of God and that this book was sent 
from the presence the Holy King. And he kept it in pure sanctity. 

And after four generations Enoch, son of Jared, arose and had under- 
standing in the awe of God and conducted himself in purity. He used to wash 
and sanctify himself in living water (fresh water) and beseech the Creator 
of all. And in a dream, the place where the book was hidden was revealed, 
how it was to be handled? and what its function was and its pure sanctity. 
And he arose early and went to a cave and delayed until midday and through 


62. Swartz 1994, 212-17. 

63. Ibid, section 2. 

64. In fact, in an early printing, Sefer Harazim is called “Book of Noah”; see Margaliot 
1966, 59-60. See further Blau 1906. 

65. See Margaliot 1966, 65 n. 1. 

66. Jellinek 1938, 156-67. 

67. Ibid., 158. 
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the suns power his soul came there, so that the local people should not per- 
ceive [V] him. He besought God Blessed be He and ascended (to heaven) 
in purity and held to the pure Name. And when he understood it, his eyes 
enlightened all his ways, and he conducted himself through it and continued 
until he became like the holy ones on high and he was separated from the 
inhabitants of the earth and was not, for God took him. 

For through this book he instructed and gave knowledge of the orbits 
and the constellations and all the luminaries that serve for each month, and 
the names by which each orbit is called, and the angels that serve in the four 
seasons of the year, and he learned the names of the earth and the names 
of the heaven and also the names of sun and moon. And he continued to 
honour it with all his might and he learned all wisdom, more than Adam the 
first man, and he learned that all the generations that came after him did not 
have strength to withstand it, for it is mighty and glorious. And he hid it until 
Noah, son of Lamech, arose, a completely righteous man [DAN p*79] in his 
generations. And in the 500th year of his life the earth was corrupted by the 
violent action of the generations and all flesh corrupted their way upon the 
earth and the cry of the earth rose up to heaven before the throne of glory of 
the Holy One Blessed be He, and Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord. 

And then Raphael, the holy archangel [W] was sent to him and he said 
to him, ^I was sent through/by the word of God to you to heal the earth and 
to make known what will be and what (a man) should do and escape? Then 
he gave him this holy book and taught him how to handle it and what its 
function was, and what was the sanctity of its purity. 

And he said to him, “Hear the word of the Lord. Since you were found 
to be a perfectly righteous man in your generations, behold, I have given 
you this holy book and I have made known to you all its secrets and myster- 
ies, to do it in sanctity and purity and modesty and humility, and from it 
you shall learn to make (an ark) of gopher wood. And you shall enter, you 
and your sons and your wife and the wives of your sons, to hide for a short 
time, until the wrath shall pass.” And Noah took the book from the hand of 
Raphael the holy archangel [nW], and when he learned in it the letters that 
were engraved, the spirit of the Lord rested upon him and he made the ark 
by length and width with the knowledge that he learned through this holy 
Name [...]. 

Then Noah, son of Lamech, hid it before he came into the ark [...]. Then 
he opened his mouth with the spirit of wisdom and understanding and he 
blessed the Lord God, the great, mighty and awesome king.°® 


The text continues to relate the transmission of the book to Shem, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, and all the generations. So 
here we have a legend of a book of Noah, revealed to Adam and transmitted 


68. Ibid., 156-58. 
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to Enoch, to Noah, and then to Levi and through him to the priestly line. 
It contains many points of interest for the student of Second Temple period 
texts, and its full exegesis must await a future study. The sources used by 
Sefer Raziel, however, are much more extensive than those preserved in Sefer 
Harazim. Particularly striking is the section on Enoch as well as the transmis- 
sion from Noah through Abraham to Levi and his sons. The text gives no 
extracts from the Noachic book but indicates that it is a repository of secret 
knowledge, including the divine Name by which Noah built the ark. Because 
of the etymology of Raphael, the connection of Raphael with the revelation of 
the book to Noah evokes the section from Jub. 10 and its parallel in Sefer Asaf 
Harofe, even though this angel is not mentioned in the latter work. 


THE BOOK OF ASATIR 


In the medieval Samaritan history entitled The Book of Asatir, we read in 
chapter 3: 


And Noah sat in Adams place after Adams death. In the seventh year (of his 
life or after Adams death?) he learned three books of the covenant: the Book 
of the Signs, the Book of the Constellations and the Book of the Wars, this is 
the Book of the Generations of Adam.°? 


The work is discussed by J. T, Milik, who sees in the reference to the Book of 
the Signs (NIMNINA 150) a possible hint that Adam created the true calendar.” 
He would interpret the three Noachic books to be related to Enochic writings: 
“we can recognize in these without much difficulty the earliest compositions 
attributed to Enoch: the sacred calendars ... the astronomical treatise (1 En. 
72-82) and the Vision of Enoch (1 En. 6-19)?! I do not find Milik’s identi- 
fications convincing, the less so since Asatir relates the three works to Noah 
and not to Enoch. It is intriguing, however, that here once more we have books 
associated with Noah in a medieval tradition.” 


69. The Aramaic text with a Hebrew translation is given by Ben-Hayyim 1943; 1944. 

70. Milik 1976, 64-65. 

71. Ibid, 67-68. 

72. Moreover, Milik is surely correct in finding the association of the Book of Signs 
with Enoch to be significant. I take exception only to his specific identification of the three 
books that Noah learned with specific parts of 1 Enoch. 
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OTHER REFERENCES 


Hugh J. Lawlor points out that Tertullian, in De cultu feminarum 3, apparently 
knew of no work he regarded as Noachic.”? On the other hand, “Augustine, 
speaking of Enoch and Noah in City of God 18.38;' says that the only reason 
their writings are not canonical is their excessive antiquity. The Zohar, Beresit, 
1.37b and 55b refers to a book of secrets revealed by the angel Raziel to Adam, 
who transmitted it, via Seth, to Enoch. Noah does not figure in this transmis- 
sion. 


73. Lawlor 1897, 179-80. 


A RECONSIDERATION OF CHARLES's DESIGNATED "NOAH 
INTERPOLATIONS” IN 1 ENOCH: 54:1-55:1; 60; 65:1-69:25 
Vered Hillel 


The book of Noah and Noah traditions have long intrigued scholars and have 
recently led to considerable scholarly debate and a growing number of publi- 
cations.! The book of Jubilees (10:3; 21:10), Genesis Apocryphon (col. 5, line 
29), and Aramaic Levi Document (10:10) mention a book(s) of Noah? while 
Jubilees, 1 Enoch, and various Qumran fragments preserve Noah traditions? 
As early as 1893, R. H. Charles distinguished certain passages in the Simili- 
tudes of Enoch (1 En. 37-71) as Noachic fragments belonging to the book of 
Noah or the apocalypse of Noah mentioned in Jubilees. Using a specific set 
of criteria, he determined that 1 En. 54:7-55:2; 60; and 65:1-69:25 are such 
interpolations. Characteristically, Charles liberally proposed interpolations 
and emendations together with his criteria to help him arrive at his conclu- 
sions. 

Charles has been criticized for this type of “cut-and-paste” treatment of 
texts^ and for paying too much attention to historical allusions and theological 
doctrines and too little attention to literary structure and symbolism.? He has 
even been accused of “hindering the study of Second Temple Judaism?" 6 While 
many of these comments may be true, we need to remember that Charles 
wrote in a time when the source-critical principles of Wellhausen dominated 


1. For a bibliography of publications until 1999 devoted to Noachic traditions, see 
DiTommaso 2001, 427-30; see also Orlov 2000b, 207 n. 1. 

2. See Stone 2006a. 

3. Jub. 7:20-39; 10:1-15; 1 En. 6-11; 54:7-55:2; 60; 65:1-69:25; and 106-107; 1Q19; 
4Q534-536; 4Q252-254. 

4. Black 1985, 238; de Jonge 1953, 31-36. 

5. Collins 1986, 348. 

6. Charlesworth 2002, 227. 
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the German and the British scholarly traditions? and when Christian scholars, 
who were in the majority, approached texts with their own bias and presup- 
positions searching for the background of Christianity and/or the historical 
Jesus.? These ideas created an anti-Jewish portrayal of Second Temple Judaism 
characterized by stereotypes gleaned from the New Testament and tenden- 
tious polemics that did not begin to change until after the Second World War. 
In essence, Charles, like all scholars, was a product of his time. 

Since Charles, new "criticisms" (form, text, literary, structural, etc.) and 
methods drawn from the social sciences, as well as archaeological discover- 
ies such as the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Cairo Genizah, have modified the 
methodology by which texts are studied and the point of view from which 
they are approached. Despite these advances, Charless work on the Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha remains seminal and is consulted by students and 
scholars alike. A case in point is his 1912 translation of and commentary on 
the Ethiopic text of 1 Enoch. This work remained the standard edition of 
1 Enoch until 1978, when Michael Knibb published a new edition based on 
Rylands Ethiopic Ms 23. Subsequently in 1985, Matthew Black, building on 
Charless 1912 edition, published a revised translation and commentary; in 
2001, George W. E. Nickelsburg published part 1 ofthe Hermeneia commen- 
tary on 1 Enoch, which unfortunately does not include the Similitudes, and 
in 2005 Nickelsburg and James C. VanderKam published a new translation 
of the whole book. 

Also seminal are Charless designated "Noah interpolations": scholars 
either adopt them without question or reject them without demonstrating 
why the designation is invalid. This article investigates Charless designated 
Noah interpolations in the Similitudes in light of his own criteria and meth- 
odology to see if his arguments hold. In his 1912 edition, Charles listed seven 
criteria (emended from his 1893 edition) used to determine three Noah inter- 
polations in the Similitudes.? 


CHARLES'S CRITERIA 


1. Theinterpolations always disturb the context in which they occur. 
2. ‘They profess to be a revelation to Noah. 


7. Already in the eighteenth century the British and German schools were collaborat- 
ing. Ideas worked out in Britain were quickly translated into German and disseminated 
among the Protestant faculties of theology. For more information, see O'Neil 1992, 726. 

8. For bibliography on the details of the anti-Jewish interpretation of Judaism, see 
Nickelsburg and Kraft 1986, 10. See also the discussion in Sanders 1977, 1-19 esp. 1-12. 

9. Charles 1912, 106-7; 1893, 146-47. 
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3. There are definite dates in the additions; as in 60:1: “In the year 
500, in the seventh month on the fourteenth of the month in the 
life of Enoch.” 

4. The demonology is different. 

5. The interpolator seeks to adapt his additions to their new contexts 
and accordingly incorporates in them many terms and phrases 
from the Similitudes but misuses technical terms and phrases, 
either through ignorance or set purpose. 

6. The interpolator misunderstands the Similitudes and combines 
absolutely alien elements. 

7. The Similitudes follow the Lxx chronology; the interpolations 
follow the Samaritan chronology. 


This essay first evaluates the integrity of Charles’s criteria, then examines 
his three designated Noah interpolations (54:7-55:2; 60; 65:1-69:25) in light 
of these criteria. Two points to bear in mind before beginning our investiga- 
tion are that: (1) the extant Ethiopic text is a third-generation translation; it is 
a translation of a Greek translation of a Semitic original; and (2) the surviving 
manuscripts are often confused and corrupted. 


SECTION 1: INTEGRITY OF THE CRITERIA 
CRITERIA 2 AND 3: ATTRIBUTION AND DEFINITE DATES 


According to Charles’s criteria, the interpolated passages profess to be a rev- 
elation to Noah; as a result, he also attributes to Noah any passage related to 
the flood or the first judgment. This is true of 54:7-55:2, which does not men- 
tion Noah by name but focuses on the flood and thereby is linked to Noah and 
satisfies Charles’s second criterion as an interpolation. 

It is clear from 60:1 and 60:8 that chapter 60 is erroneously attributed 
to Enoch instead of Noah.!? The mention in verse 8 of the visionary’s great- 
grandfather, the seventh from Adam, and the dating “in the year 500” which 
is drawn from Gen 5:32,!! could apply only to Noah, as according to both 
the Lxx and MT, Enoch was 365 years old when he walked with God (Gen 
5:22-23). Noachic and Enochic traditions often occur together, and in some 


10. The erroneous attribution to Enoch instead of Noah has been argued since Dill- 
mann 1853. Suter (1979b, 32, 154) does not accept this as a wrong attribution; cf. Dimant 
1998, 144-46. 

11. Noah was 500 years old when his sons were born. 
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texts the “words of Noah” follow closely on the “words of Enoch"? There 
is interdependence between Noachic and Enochic material; some type of 
affinity lies behind the “Enoch-Noah axis.” Even the texts that seem to show 
a theological polemic against Noah (e.g., 2 Enoch) are based on some type 
of "original" Noachic material. Although the "original" Noah motifs and 
themes are substantially rewritten in it, they nevertheless exhibit parallels to 
the Noah material.!4 The same is true in 1 En. 60, where the Noah material 
has been reworked to read as an Enochic vision. Interestingly, definite dates 
like those given in 60:1 and 60:8 are only found in Charless designated “Noah 
fragments.” Elsewhere in the Similitudes, only general phrases such as “in 
those days" or “all the years of the world" are used. 

Of the passage 65:1-69:25, only 65:1-68:1 is attributed to Noah. While 
Noachic attribution could possibly apply to the discourse between Michael 
and Raphael in 68:2-69:25, it seems unlikely, as both Noah and the flood 
suddenly vanish when the discourse begins, leaving no indication that the 
passage is connected to Noah. The introductory phrase to the discourse, "And 
on that day, also signals a break in the section, as it points to the last judgment 
instead of the first. While no definite dates are used in either section, two dis- 
tinct time-related phrases are mentioned: “in those days, which appears only 
in 65:1-68:1; and “on/from that/this day,’ which is relegated to 68:2-69:25. 
This corresponds to the attribution division just mentioned. Thus only the 
first section (65:1-68:1) can be attributed to Noah. 


CRITERION 4: DIFFERENT DEMONOLOGY 


Charles contends that the demonology in the additions is different from that 
of the Similitudes proper. It is difficult to assess this criterion, as Charless 
arguments are as bewildering as the demonology in the text. His line of rea- 
soning must be teased from his commentary just as the demonology from the 
text; nothing is stated explicitly. The demonology in the Similitudes includes 
the fallen angels and their leader Azazel, satans, Satan, and the angels of pun- 
ishment. Satan and satans only appear four times in 1 Enoch and then only 
in the Similitudes: Satan appears as the leader of the angels of punishment 
(53:3) and as the ruler who subjugates the hosts of Azazel (54:6); the satans 
are the accusers of (40:7) and teachers of violence (65:6) to those who dwell 
on the earth. The angels of punishment are instruments of retribution for the 
condemned who oppressed humankind and led them astray (53:3; 56:1; 62:11; 


12. Kvanvig 1988, 71-86; Stone 1999; Jub. 21:10. 
13. Orlov 2000a; 2000b. For a slightly modified position, see Orlov 2005. 
14. Orlov 2000b. 
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63:1). However, in 66:1 they have power over the waters that are released to 
punish those who dwell on the earth. 

Charles classifies these references into two groups of evil agencies: the 
satans, comprised of the satans and the angels of punishment, led by Satan;? 
and the fallen angels, led by Azazel. This classification allows Charles to pro- 
pose three roles for the satans: (1) accusers who have access to heaven (40:7); 
(2) punishers of the condemned (53:3; 56:1; 62:11; 63:1); and (3) those who 
lead people astray (69:4, 6).16 The first two functions, accusers and punishers 
of the condemned, appear only in the Similitudes proper and stand in opposi- 
tion to their function in the interpolation as those who lead astray (69:4, 6). 
Thus the term is used differently in the interpolation. 

The reference to the angels of punishment in 66:1, which was omitted 
from Charless argument summarized above, also supports his criterion. In the 
Similitudes, the satans interact with those who dwell upon the earth (40:7; 65:6) 
and the angels of punishment with the condemned, the hosts of Azazel, and the 
kings and the mighty. However, in 66:1, a designated Noah interpolation, the 
two terms have been confused. Here the angels of punishment, instead of the 
satans, are paired with those who dwell on the earth: the angels of punishment 
have control over the waters that will bring judgment and destruction on those 
who dwell on the earth. The two groups, satans and angels of punishment, have 
been fused. While the Similitudes allude to their amalgamation, the interpola- 
tion executes it. Consequently, the demonology in 66:1 is different from the 
Similitudes and thus qualifies the verse as an. interpretation. 

The two lists of fallen angels in 1 En. 69 also exhibit differences in demon- 
ology that indicate that they are interpolations. The first list in 69:2-3, which 
lists the angels who were placed over the elements of the cosmos, is the same, 
with some variations, as that in 6:7 and is generally considered to be a second- 
ary insertion.!7 According to Suter, this list probably did not originally refer 
to fallen angels. Although this would indicate redactional activity, it does not 
provide information on the use of the list in the Similitudes. Charles contends 
that this list refers to the angels who fell in the time of Jared, but it is not clear 
how he reached this conclusion. Regardless of its status or to whom it refers, 
the list contains no information pertinent to our evaluation of criterion 4. 

The second list (69:4-15) parallels one in 8:1-3. Both lists give the 
names of the angels along with their function in leading humankind astray. 
In the Book of the Watchers (8:2), men are led astray into godlessness and 


15. See Charles 1912, 78 (40:7); cf. Black 1985, 200 and references there. 

16. Charles 1912, 78. 

17. For example, see Charles 1912, 136; Knibb 1978, 136. Knibb thinks the variations 
are due to inner-Ethiopic variants of the names in 6:7 (1978, 76,159). 
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fornication, while in 69:4-6 Jeqon and Asbeel lead the sons of god to defile 
themselves with the daughters of men and Gadreel leads Eve astray. Accord- 
ingly, both Jeqon and Asbeel existed before the sins of the Watchers and Eve. 
Consequently, either the list does not refer to the fallen angels as stated in 69:2 
(Jeqon and Asbebel are the cause of the Watchers going astray) or the demon- 
ology in the list is different from that of the Similitudes. 

Several other incongruities exist between the two lists of names; for 
example, Gadreel has assumed the role of Azazel (or Asael) as the angel in 
charge of making weapons of war (8:1; 69:6) and Kasdeja the role of Sam- 
jaza as the angel in charge of enchantments and root-cuttings (8:3; 69:13). 
But the most significant for our investigation is the leader of the fallen angels. 
In the Book of the Watchers, Semjaza is the leader of the fallen angels (6:3; 
8:3; 9:7) and Azazel is responsible for all unrighteousness and corruption on 
earth (9:6; 10:4-9; 13:1-2), while in the Similitudes Azazel is the leader of the 
fallen angels (54:5; 55:4). To the contrary, 69:4 designates Jaqon as the leader, 
indicating that the demonology in the list in chapter 69 is different from the 
rest of the Similitudes. While the incongruities uphold Charles' criterion that 
the demonology is different in the interpolations, it not clear that they can be 
attributed to a book of Noah or a Noah tradition. However, Suter's assertion 
that 69:4-12 represents "the original form of the tradition" and the names 
in 8:1-3 are the “result of redactional assimilation" !? lends credence to this 
theory. 


CRITERION 5: TECHNICAL TERMS 


Charles claims that the interpolator adapts many technical terms and phrases 
from the Similitudes but misuses them. Bear in mind that the terminology 
“misuse of technical terms" is a quote from Charles and not a value judgment 
on our part. 


Term 1: “Those Who Dwell on the Earth” 


This phrase is used most prominently in the Similitudes to indicate the elect, 
the righteous, those who have eternal life, whereas in the three passages that 
Charles attributes to Noah, the phrase designates the unrighteous, the wicked, 
those being judged, or merely their geographical location as inhabitants of 
the physical world. In 54:7-55:2, "those who dwell on the earth" refers to the 
wicked inhabitants on earth who are judged in the flood; in chapter 60, the 
phrase designates their geographical location; and in 65-69 it indicates both 


18. Suter 1979b, 73. 
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the unrighteous, wicked people (65:6, 12; 66:1; 67:8) and their geographical 
location (67:7; 69:1). 


Term 2: “Angels of Punishment” 


The role ofthe "angels of punishment" only occurs in one interpolated passage, 
66:1, where it also deviates slightly from its regular usage in the Similitudes. 
All four times that the "angels of punishment" appear in the Similitudes, they 
punish the condemned (53:3; 56:1; 63:1; 66:1). Three times (53:3; 56:1; 63:1) 
they deal with the eschatological, second judgment, and once (66:1) with the 
first judgment. In 66:1 (a Noah fragment), they have control over the waters. 
Hence, the angels of punishment are related to the flood, the first judgment by 
water, and consequently to Noah and ultimately to Noachic traditions. 


Term 3: "Lord of Spirits" 


The “Lord of spirits" is a unique term found only in the Similitudes. Although 
the term probably stems from Num 16:22, its closest parallel in Jewish lit- 
erature appears in 2 Macc 3:24. "Lord of spirits" occurs 104 times in the 
Similitudes, 28 of which appear in Charles’s interpolated sections. In most 
instances, "Lord of spirits" refers to the all-knowing, wise God who interacts 
with the figure(s) who appear(s) with him. He is not an austere deity who acts 
alone to judge and condemn. On the contrary, he gives wisdom, knowledge, 
mercy, and revelation to the Righteous One, the Elect One, elect ones, and so 
on, who, in turn, depend on him. The angels surround him, and the righteous 
dwell with him. He is extolled, praised, and blessed. Some believe in his name, 
while others deny it. Punishment proceeds from him, but he is not said to 
perform the action. 

In the second, less frequent use, the Lord of spirits is impersonal and inde- 
pendent. He himself judges and punishes; there is no interaction between him 
and the figures who appear with him. This second, less frequent use appears 
only in the sections designated by Charles as Noah fragments. So in 54:7-55:2 
the Lord of spirits is an impersonal figure connected with the judgment of 
the temporal world. He executes the punishment of those “who dwell on the 
earth" and "under the ends of the heaven" by opening the chambers and the 
foundations of water. Even though the Head of Days is mentioned in this sec- 
tion, there is no interaction between him and the Lord of spirits. 

The title "Lord of spirits" also appears three times in chapter 60 (once in v. 
6, twice in v. 25). Here he acts independently to judge and to punish those who 
dwell upon the earth. Although his mercy and longsuffering are mentioned, 
his patience has run out. It is time for judgment! There is no hint of praise or 
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adoration of the Lord of spirits or ofthe righteous or elect accompanying him. 
Instead, he acts alone to judge and to punish those who deny his name. As in 
54:7-55:2, the characteristics of the Lord of spirits in chapter 60 fall within the 
secondary usage, which only appears in Charless Noah passages. 

Significantly, in 65:1-69:25, the third Noah passage in question, both 
understandings of the title have been very cleverly woven together. The Lord 
of spirits is presented as the all-knowing God and judge (65:9-11), as the 
plumb line of judgment for those who deny his name (67:8), as the angry 
judge (68: 4-5), and as one who is thanked and praised (69:24). In all five ref- 
erences, the Lord of Spirits is an impersonal deity who is talked about but with 
whom there is no interaction. Even his role as the all-knowing God, extolled 
and praised, is passive. Although clearly adapted to its context, the use of the 
"Lord of spirits" as impersonal and independent in 65:1-69:25 is consistent 
with the less frequent use of the title and is distinctive of Charless designated 
Noah interpolations. 


Term 4: *Head of Days" 


The title “Head of Days" appears less frequently than “Lord of spirits" and then 
only in the second part of the Similitudes, in visions inspired by Dan 7.1? Of its 
eight occurrences, five times the "Head of Days” is connected with the “son of 
man; and three times he acts alone.?! Primarily, the Head of Days is described 
as “ancient, primordial, from the beginning of all time and eternal" (46:1; 48:2; 
71:10, 12, 13), as in Dan 7:9.? In contrast, Charless designated Noachic inter- 
polations (47:3; 55:1; 60:2) emphasize the literal interpretation of the figures 
role as the majestic Chief or Head. The first-person narrative in 54:7-55:2, in 
which the Head of Days speaks and acts alone, reflects none of the characteris- 
tics derived from Dan 7. Instead, it emphasizes his omnipotence. Consequently, 
the passage echoes the second usage and the so-called interpolations. 
Contrary to the other occurrences where the “Head of Days” and the “son 
of man” appear together (46:1; 48:2; 71:10, 12), in chapter 60 there is no rela- 
tionship between the two; they are totally independent figures. Here the Head 
of Days is seated on the throne with the angels and the righteous surrounding 
him (v. 2), while the son of man figure does not appear until later, after the 
throne-room vision and the introduction of Leviathan and Behemoth (v. 10). 


19. Dillmann 1853, 156. 

20. 1 En. 46:1; 48:2; 71:10, 11, 12. For the relationship of the two phrases, see Charles 
1893, 127 n. 1; 1912, 85. 

21. 1 En. 47:3; 55:1; 60:2. 

22. Black 1985, 193; cf. Charles 1893, 127. 
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This differs from the most common usage in the Similitudes, where the two 
figures are associated and work in tandem. Another deviation in chapter 60 
that points to a Noah interpolation is the way in which the Head of Days is 
depicted as a majestic chief accompanied by angels and by the righteous and 
not as the eternal, primordial being. 


Term 5: “Son of Man” 


The “son of man? figure, the last term we will address, is the most intricate. 
The significant corpus of scholarly writing on the "son of man figure" extends 
well beyond the scope of this paper. Even a limited study of the figure within 
the Similitudes elicits divergent scholarly opinions.” Because of these com- 
plexities, we will limit our comments to a general description of the term's use 
in the Similitudes and its comparative use in 60:10, the only time it appears 
in Charless interpolations. Most often in the Similitudes, the "son of man" is 
more than simply a “human figure"; he is a redeming, eschatological figure 
whose defining characteristics are righteousness and election.” He is the 
judge of the world whose appearance will expose every hidden thing and will 
signal the revelation of good and the unmasking of evil. These characteristics 
are derived from Dan 7. 

However, in 60:10 the "son of man" does not reflect the eschatological 
figure of Dan 7 but resembles a form of address peculiar to the book of Eze- 
kiel, where the human prophet is called “son of man.” Like Ezekiel, Enoch 
himself is called “son of man? In 60:10, Enoch plays no eschatological role and 
exhibits none of the characteristics usually ascribed to the son of man in the 
Similitudes. Above all, he is not a revealer of all things, but quite the reverse. 
He is a human seeking to know and understand hidden things. This usage of 
the term "son of man" has no parallels in the Similitudes, not even in other 
designated “Noah passages.””° 

Clearly the technical terminology is used differently in the designated 
interpolations than in the body of the Similitudes. Thus, according to the 
single criterion of the “misuse of terminology,’ it seems that Charles was justi- 


23. On the term “son of man” in the Similitudes, see Nickelsburg 1992b, 138-40; 
VanderKam 1992b, 174-85; Collins 1980; and Casey 1976. See also Boccaccini 2007. 

24. See note 23. 

25. 1 En. 46:2-7; 48:2-10; 62:5-14; 63:11-12; 69:26-29. 

26. A possible exception is 71:14. However, most scholars consider chapters 70 and 71 
a double epilogue and not part of the original Similitudes. VanderKam (1992a, 177-79), on 
the other hand, finds these two chapters integral to the text and crucial to one's understand- 
ing ofthe phrase “son of man" See, for example, Boccaccini 2007. 
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fied in drawing a distinction between the interpolations and the body of the 
Similitudes. 


CRITERION 6: COMBINATION OF ALIEN ELEMENTS 


Charles correctly observes that the “interpolator misunderstands the para- 
bles and combines absolutely alien elements” For example, 67:4-5 locates the 
"burning valley" in the west among the mountains of metal. This combina- 
tion of elements is found in chapters 52-54: Enoch is swept away toward the 
west, where he sees mountains of metal (52:1-2). Next to these mountains is 
a deep valley in which the angels of punishment are making Satan's instru- 
ments (53:1-3). Enoch then turns to “another part of the earth,” where he sees 
a burning valley into which the kings and mighty were being cast (54:1-2). 
To the contrary, in chapter 67 the fallen angels are cast into the burning valley 
that lies in the west among the mountains of metal. Also note that in 54:1 
the burning valley lies in a different, unknown direction from the mountains. 
The writer not only combines details of the valleys and mountains of metal 
but also incorporates flood traditions (54:7-55:2) to create an entirely new 
scenario in which all the elements from chapters 52-54 coalesce: the burning 
valley, the great convulsion of waters, and the punishment of the kings and 
the mighty. 


SECTION 2: INTERPOLATED SECTIONS 


We shall now proceed to apply all of Charless criteria to his interpolated 
"Noah" passages: 1 En. 54:7-55:2; 60; and 65:1-69:25. We will examine 
the context of each "interpolation" (criterion 1), then see how all the crite- 
ria, including those discussed above, come to bear on a single passage. It is 
important to remember that, although a significant part of the Similitudes is 
a reworking of earlier Enochic traditions drawn from the Book of the Lumi- 
naries?/ and the Book of the Watchers,?? the Similitudes is distinct from the 
rest of 1 Enoch, among other things, in its origin, in its use of the names of 
God, and its view of eschatology.?? The Similitudes is the second of 1 Enoch 


27. Chapters 1-16 and 17-36 in the Book of Luminaries closely parallel the first par- 
able in the Similitudes, chapters 38-44. 

28. The Similitudes 41:3-8; 43-44; 60:11-24; and 69:22-24 parallel the Book of the 
Watchers. Similarly, the *Noachic" narratives in 65-67 are related to stories in 83-84 and 
106-107. 

29. For an explanation of the chief characteristics that differentiate the Similitudes 
from the rest of 1 Enoch, see Charles 1893, 106-7. See also Boccaccini 2007. 
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five major divisions and is usually itself divided into three major blocks (first 
parable, 38-44; second parable, 45-57; and third parable, 58-69), plus a brief 
introduction (37:1-4), an epilogue (70), and an appendix (70-71).°° 


1 ENOCH 54:7-55:2 
Criterion 1: Disturbs the Context 


According to Charles’ criteria, the interpolated passages profess to be a rev- 
elation to Noah (criterion 2), so any passage related to the flood or the first 
judgment is also attributed to Noah. This is true of 54:7-55:2. 'The verses do 
not mention Noah by name, but they do focus on the flood. As a result, the 
passage is linked to Noah and satisfies Charles's second criterion as an inter- 
polation. He also states that this section disturbs the context of the second 
parable (45-57; criterion 1). The preceding verses, 53:1-54:6, address the final 
judgment: the condemnation of the watchers; the resurrection of the dead; 
and a deep, burning valley prepared for Azazel and his armies. Suddenly, 
54:7-55:2 begins discussing the first judgment, the punishment of the flood. 
Then in 55:3 the text returns to the final judgment, that is, to the angels on the 
day of tribulation and pain, to the judgment of Azazel and his hosts, and to the 
deep valley, thereby connecting 55:3 back to 54:6. 

The change from the second judgment to the first in this passage defi- 
nitely disturbs the context, and when the section is removed, the remaining 
material flows well together. However, the first judgment material has been 
cleverly worked into the context. This passage imitates 1 En. 8-10 in the Book 
of the Watchers; in both instances, the flood material is introduced after the 
account of the condemnation and temporary incarceration of the Watchers.?! 
So, although the material may be out of context, it is not out of place. 

The first-person utterance by the Lord of spirits in 55:3 concerning the 
judgment of Azazel and his armies is problematic. While the declaration 
smoothly follows the first-person narrative in 55:2, it connects clumsily with 
54:6, where the angel of peace is speaking about the Lord of spirits. Four or 
five words of this text are confused and corrupt, with some parts of the text 
missing.?? Charles translates the corrupt text "this is in accordance with my 
commandment" and attaches it to the end of 55:2, as he understands the 
phrase to refer to the “pledge of faithfulness” 


30. That 71:1-17 is generally considered an appendix, see Stone 1984a, 401 n. 97, 403 
n. 106. Milik 1976, 90, proposes different divisions. 

31. Black 1985, 184. 

32. Charles 1906, 99. 
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And He sware by His great name: “Henceforth I will not do so to all who 
dwell on the earth, and I will set a sign in the heaven: and this shall be a 
pledge of good faith between Me and them for ever, so long as heaven is 
above the earth. And this is in accordance with My command. 3 When I have 
desired to take hold of them by the hand of the angels on the day of tribula- 
tion and pain because of this, I will cause My chastisement and My wrath 
to abide upon them, saith God, ... the Lord of Spirits..." (emphasis added) 


On the other hand, Black, like other translators, follows the traditional verse 
division and places the phrase at the beginning of 54:3.? He assumes that a 
reference to Azazel and his host is missing. Thus he emends Charles's reading 
to: "And this is my command [with regard to the host of Azazel] when I am 
pleased to seize them by the hand of the angels.” Black’s emendation smoothes 
the transition between 54:6 and 55:3, showing that the text flows as a whole 
without the Noah passage in 54:7-55:2. However, there is no need to try to 
smooth or justify all the inconsistencies in an ancient text, so Charles’s sug- 
gestion is tenable. 


Summary 


Only three of Charles's criteria apply to 1 En. 54:7-55:2: context; attribution; 
and the “misuse of technical terms.’ The section, based on its subject of the 
flood, the first judgment, interrupts the flow of the context and indirectly pro- 
fesses to be a revelation to Noah. Its distinctive use of these technical terms 
“Lord of Spirits,” “Head of Days,’ and those “who dwell on the earth” reflects 
a secondary usage found only in the so-called interpolations. These findings 
uphold Charless designation of this section as an interpolation. The fact, 
noted above, that the text flows more or less smoothly after the interpolation 
is removed, corroborates this conclusion. 


1 ENocH 60 
Criterion 1: Disturbs the Context 
The textual complexities?^ and lack of distinct unity*> make it difficult to 


determine the overall position of chapter 60 within the third parable and 
thus whether or not it disturbs the context. The chapter begins with Enoch's 


33. Black 1985, 220. 

34. Charles 1906, 108; Martin 1906, 124; Knibb 1978,148; Black 1985, 230-31. Charles 
actually places v. 25 between vv. 6 and 7 in the translation (1912, 114-15). 

35. Knibb 1978, 143; cf. Black 1985, 225. 
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(Noahs) vision of the heavens that quake so violently that all the heavenly 
hosts are disquieted and he is prostrate with fear. Subsequently, Michael sends 
an angel?Ó to raise Enoch up and to warn him of the impending judgment 
and punishment, during which two monsters, Leviathan and Behemoth, will 
either be food for or devour the victims. A short excursus on the mysteries of 
nature (thunder, lightning, snow, hail; 60:11-23) interrupts the description of 
Leviathan and Behemoth material, which concludes in the first part of verse 
24. The subject then returns to the eschatological judgment and punishment, 
and in chapter 61 suddenly introduces two angels who measure paradise and 
the righteous. 

These opening verses of the third parable consist of several units of tra- 
ditional material. K. William Whitney Jr. demonstrates this in the following 
chart:?7 


58:1-3 Eschatology Introduction 
59:1-3 Cosmology Lightning and thunder 
60:1-6 Eschatology ^ Heavenly throne room and judgment 


60:7-10 Eschatology ^ Behemoth and Leviathan 
60:11-23 Cosmology Heavenly secrets 

60:24ab Eschatology ^ Behemoth and Leviathan 
60:24c-25 Eschatology The judgment 

61:1-5 Eschatology ^ Measuring of the righteous 
61:1-3 Eschatology The elevation of the Chosen One 


Ihe rapid shifts between eschatological and cosmological concerns 
may indicate the displacement of original material)? Nickelsburg proposes 
regrouping the material thematically by relocating 60:11-13 to follow 59:1-3 
immediately, thus reuniting the two cosmological units as well as that of Levi- 
athan and Behemoth.?? Although the textual integrity of an apocalyptic work 
should not usually be judged by thematic consistency, Whitney states that at 
the very least the two references to Behemoth and Leviathan should be treated 
as an original unity.^? 

Even if we accept Nickelsburgs emendations, they do not solve the tex- 
tual difficulties. Several questions still remain: (1) How should 60:24-25 be 
handled? Should the corrupt text be emended by repositioning the verses to 
follow the Noah material in verses 1-6, or should they remain in place? (2) 


36. Probably the angel of peace named in 60:24. 

37. Whitney 2006, 46-47. 

38. See Whitney 2006, 47 esp. n. 58 for bibliographic references. 
39. Nickelsburg 1981, 219. 

40. Cf. Knibb 1978, 143 n. 60.6. 
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How should the Leviathan/Behemoth material be interpreted: does it apply 
to the flood or the eschaton? Knibb explains that verses 24c and 25 are out of 
place in most manuscripts, probably due to missing words that were reinserted 
in verse 25.4! He joins 24ab to verses 7-10 because they answer the question 
about the two beasts posed in verse 9, and he connects verses 24c-25 to the 
Noachic material that broke off in verse 6.? In 1893, Charles recognized the 
textual problem and inserted verse 25 after verse 6, thereby connecting the 
verse with the Noah material. Although Charles mentioned the displacement 
of verse 24, he did not emend the text. In contrast, Black, following Dillmann, 
sees no need to emend the text because they interpret the Leviathan/Behe- 
moth material as pertaining to the first judgment, to the flood. He interprets 
the passive verb "to feast" (yessesayu) in 60:24 to mean “to be supplied with 
food, not to provide food for the righteous, as other commentators main- 
tain.? Accordingly, the role of the two monsters was to devour the victims 
of the flood. This interpretation describes the first judgment and removes the 
need to emend the text: the cosmological material in verses 11-23 becomes 
less intrusive because the flood deals with the cataclysm of nature.** Thus, 
according to Black and Dillmann, all of chapter 60 refers to the flood and as 
such can be attributed to Noah and Noachic traditions. 

Conversely, Whitney and Knibb understand the Leviathan/Behemoth 
material to refer to the eschaton. Whitney, based on verbal tenses, terminol- 
ogy, and parallels found in 4 Ezra 6:49-52 and 2 Bar. 29:4, has convincingly 
demonstrated this position. According to 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, Leviathan 
and Behemoth are huge monsters created on the fifth day as food for the righ- 
teous during messianic times.*% Whitney concludes that these texts all stem 
from a common tradition that was set in primordial times.?’ This interpreta- 
tion accounts for the tension in 1 En. 60:7-10, 24ab but is suspect because it 
derives from the author's attempt to impose an eschatological context on the 
originally primordial material. 

Besides the false attribution, the verse describes the abode of Behemoth 
as being in Dendayn. Many attempts have been made to clarify the location 


41. Knibb 1978, 148 n. 60.24. 

42. Knibb 1978, 143 n. 60.6, 148 n. 60.24. 

43. Black 1985, 225, 230-31; Dillmann 1853, 183-84, 190-91. For dissenting opin- 
ions, see, e.g., Whitney 2006, 56. 

44. Black 1985, 230-31. 

45. Whitney 2006, 50-51. 

46. This tradition seems to be a reworking of Ps 74:14. See Bousset and Gressmann 
1966, 285. The Bablylonian Talmud (B. Batra 74a) also understands the two monsters to be 
food for the righteous in messianic times. 

47. Whitney 2006, 57. 
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and name of this desert.?^ Whitney shows how Dendayn is of “considerable 
antiquity" and a much earlier form of the similar tradition found in 4 Ezra 
6:51.49 Furthermore the association with Enoch (v. 8) indicates that the work 
arose from the community of "ancestral heroes” If we accept this assessment 
along with the correct attribution of Noah, we can deduce that some type of 
Noah tradition lies behind this chapter and possibly even a “book of Noah.” 

No matter how one interprets or emends chapter 60, the opening verses 
of chapter 61 are problematic: the identity of the two angels? is not immedi- 
ately obvious. It is clear that they do not refer back to the hosts of angels in 
60:1, because their characteristics are different. Scholars resolve this uneven 
seam in various ways: Dillmann simply links these angels to the angels that 
appeared previously in the Similitudes; Charles characteristically explains 
their sudden appearance by “some preceding part now lost?! Black proposes 
that they are a “midrashic treatment" of Zech 2:1-3, and Knibb is silent. If, on 
the other hand, Nickelsburg’s proposed relocation is accepted, then the pas- 
sage in 61:1-5 dealing with the angels' measuring of paradise and the righteous 
would directly follow the Leviathan/Behemoth unit. This order is similar to 
the eschatological blessings that follow the Leviathan/Behemoth material in 2 
Baruch. Though such an emendation smoothes the uneven seam, it does not 
explain the sudden appearance of the two angels. Even with the restoration of 
"Noah" for “Enoch, it is not clear that the entire chapter or even parts ever 
belonged to an original book of Noah. 


Summary of Chapter 60 


The textual complexities of this chapter complicate the assessment of Charles's 
criteria more than any other section. How one resolves important issues con- 
cerning the Similitudes and its language influences the decision as to whether 
the passage is interpolated Noah material or not. Based on the definitive dates 
given (criterion 3), the material clearly should be ascribed to Noah (criterion 
2). However, the author has thoroughly reworked the material and applied it 
to Enoch. Thus it is difficult to discern precisely what is Noachic tradition. 
Whether or not the passage is out of context depends on ones interpretation 
of the Leviathan/Behomoth material. If the passage refers to the final, escha- 
tological judgment, it does not interrupt the flow of the text, seeing that it 


48. For example, Dillmann 1853, 30, 184; Charles 1913, 115-16; Milik 1971, 348; 
Black 1978, 231-32; 1985, 227. 

49. Whitney 2006, 53-55, 57. 

50. Some manuscripts read “those angels.” 

5]. Dillmann 1853; Charles 1912, 119. 
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relates thematically to chapters 59 and 61 and therefore cannot be classified as 
an interpretation. However, if one accepts Whitney's assessment of the Levia- 
than/Behemoth material, as I do, the passage refers to the first judgment. This 
assessment, coupled with his contention that the legend contains primordial 
material of “considerable age, verifies the criterion and makes this passage 
an interpolation related to ancient Noah traditions. The technical terms in 
chapter 60 reflect the secondary usage, which equates them with the "interpo- 
lated" passages. Consequently, I conclude that chapter 60 relies on some type 
of Noah tradition that has been thoroughly reworked by the author. Although 
the chapter may reflect a book of Noah, it cannot be tied to a specific writing. 


1 ENocH 65:1-69:25 
Criterion 1: Disturbs the Context 


This section deals mainly with three subjects: the impending flood and the 
deliverance of Noah (65:1-67:3); the punishment of the fallen angels (67:4- 
68:1); and the judgment of the fallen angels and the secrets they disclosed 
(68:2-69:25). The narrative shifts between first person and third person: 
64:1-2 is a first-person narrative by Enoch; 65:1-2a briefly shifts to a third- 
person narrative about Noah; and 65:2b-68:1 is a first-person narrative by 
Noah.°? The material then turns to a discussion between Michael and Raphael 
about the judgment and the aftermath thereof (68:2-69:25). 

Enoch and Noah appear together in 65:1-68:2: Noah cries out to Enoch, 
his grandfather—actually, his great-grandfather—who is located at the ends 
of the earth, in order to find the reason for the impending destruction of the 
earth.” Enoch explains to Noah that the destruction is coming because the 
earth has been corrupted by the teaching of the angels and the satans, then 
gives him (Noah) a promise of redemption (65:6-12). As a sign of confirma- 
tion, Enoch shows Noah that the angels of punishment who hold the power 
over the waters prepared to bring judgment and destruction are restrained 
by the Lord of spirits (66:1-2). Noah temporarily leaves Enochs presence 
(66:3). The two appear together again in 68:1, where Noah receives the book 
of secrets and parables from Enoch. In the intervening chapter (67), Noah 
expounds Enoch’s revelation and reiterates God’s promise to him. This time 


52. Black (1985, 239) regards wv. 1-3 as a first-person narrative based on the reading 
of Eth*, which he regards as the correct reading. Dimant classifies this section as a discourse 
and not a narrative (1998, 145). 

53. In 1 En. 83-84, Enoch relates to Methuselah a dream vision he had concerning 
the flood. 
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Noah receives the revelation directly from God; Enoch is not the intermedi- 
ary. In 68:2-5, Michael and Raphael discuss the severity of the judgment of 
the secrets and of the fallen angels, while chapter 69 lists the names and func- 
tions of the fallen angels and satans. 

It is clear that 65:1-69:25 deals with two separate traditions (65-67 and 
68-69). Chapter 64 shifts from the preceding description of the eschatologi- 
cal judgment of the kings and the mighty (chs. 62-63) to the following Noah 
material (chs. 65-67). Another transition is found in 68:1, in which Enoch 
entrusts Noah with a book of parables. This verse is an apparent interpola- 
tion, as it assumes that the Similitudes already exists, that it tries to smooth 
the seam between the following Michael-Raphael discourse and the preceding 
Noah material, perhaps to lend authority to the Michael-Raphael tradition. 

Chapters 65-67 clearly deal with the first judgment, and chapter 68 is 
assigned to the time of the flood because it discusses the judgment of the 
angels who are identified as the Watchers. Chapter 69 is assigned to the first 
judgment because it names the fallen angels and satans and because it reworks 
1 En. 6:6-8, which definitely refers to the flood. These separate traditions have 
been adapted into a coherent literary unit that can stand as a whole, indepen- 
dent of its context. When removed from their context, the text flows smoothly 
from chapter 63 to chapter 70. Although out of context, these verses are not 
out of order. They have been carefully worked into the Similitudes. The judg- 
ment of the angels is described in 55:3-4 as a warning to the mighty kings, 
whose own judgment appears in chapter 62. Somewhere between chapter 
55 and chapter 62 the mighty kings became two entities, the mighty and the 
kings. The kings and the mighty resurface again in the middle ofthe judgment 
of the fallen angels in 67:8, tying them together by Stichworte.>4 Nevertheless, 
their association with the first judgment disturbs the context of the Simili- 
tudes and satisfies Charless first criterion as a Noah interpolation. 


Summary of 65:1-69:25 


Our examination of this passage in light of Charles's criteria shows that it con- 
sists of two separate traditions—chapters 65-67 and 68-69—that have been 
intricately woven together to create one literary unit that refers to the time 
of the flood. Section one reflects Noah traditions that probably came from a 
book of Noah. The second section, however, represents an independent tra- 
dition that cannot be traced to a book of Noah or even to a Noah tradition. 


54. Black (1985, 238-39) points out that “connection of pericopae by Stichworte is 
a familiar literary device in the growth of traditions.” Charles (1912, 135) thinks that this 
may be a play on words between angels (D389) and kings (0299). 
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Although the two sections deal with different subjects, together they inter- 
rupt the flow of the context, thereby fulfilling Charles's first criterion. Both 
sections use specific time-related phrases but do not give explicit dates, so 
the relevance of criterion 3 is questionable. Chapters 65-69 satisfy Charles's 
second criterion as an interpolation, in that they deal with the flood and spe- 
cifically with Noah in 65-67. The technical terminology is misunderstood in 
this passage (criterion 5); nonetheless, the terms have been cleverly adapted 
into the context and into the Similitudes as a whole. Unique to this section are 
the demonology and the manner in which the author combined elements (i.e., 
the metal mountains and the burning valley): both reflect a secondary usage 
and therefore an interpolation. 


CONCLUSION 


Devorah Dimant denounces Charless recognition of 54:1-55:1; 60; 65:11-69:25 
as traces of the lost book of Noah without examining his criteria for such 
designations.” The above examination reveals that her assessment is faulty. 
Conversely, our examination of the criteria that Charles proposes upholds 
their integrity and shows that : (1) 54:7-55:2 is an interpolated Noah passage 
that probably can be traced to a book of Noah; (2) chapter 60 relies on some 
type of Noah tradition, but the material, which has been attributed to Enoch, 
has been so thoroughly adapted that it is an integral part of the Similitudes; 
and (3) 65:1-69:25 consists of two sections (65-67 and 68-69:25) carefully 
woven together to form a literary unit. Chapters 65-67 are Noah traditions 
that probably reflect a book of Noah, and chapters 68-69 are an independent 
Michael-Raphael tradition that is made to look like a Noah tradition. 

Dimant partially basis her denunciation of the designated Noah frag- 
ments on David W. Suter, who does not think that 54:7-55:2 and 64:1-69:12 
belong to a book of Noah but are a midrash of Isa 24:17-23.°° Although Suter 
does not agree that this material belonged to a book of Noah, his exegesis of 
the passage confirms Charless designation of these two sections as interpola- 
tions and relates them to the flood, which makes them Noah traditions. He 
correctly points out the literary and structural reasons to view chapter 60 as an 
integral part of the third parable.?7 Thus, we concur with Charles that 1 Enoch 
contains Noah interpolations. One further observation is in order. Charles 
erroneously concludes that the Noah material has no right to form a part of 


55. Dimant 1998, 144. 
56. Suter 1979b. 
57. Ibid., 133-35; cf. Dimant 1998, 146. 
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the text of Enoch.”® This conclusion is unnecessarily extreme. While the Noah 
interpolations may be out of context, they have been so thoroughly adapted 
that they are not out of place. 


58. Charles 1912, 129; cf. 106-7. 


Is 1 ENocH 6-11 A *NoACHIC" FRAGMENT? 
A SCHOLARLY DISCUSSION 
Michael Tuval 


Most scholars working on 1 Enoch agree that the chapters called the Book of 
Watchers (chs. 1-36) belong to one ofthe earliest strata of the Enochic corpus, 
possibly being predated only by the Book of the Luminaries (chs. 72-82).! 
Most of these scholars also adhere to the view that chapters 6-11 comprise the 
earliest stratum of the Book of Watchers. The aim of this essay is to reevalu- 
ate the hypothesis first formulated by R. H. Charles concerning the possible 
Noachic provenance of these chapters in the light of some recent studies. As is 
well known, in his 1912 commentary on 1 Enoch, Charles speculated on the 
possible existence of a book of Noah, to which the various fragments, identi- 
fied by him as “Noachic” and now embedded in the book of Enoch, belonged.? 

In distinction from his many other suggestions concerning the structure 
of 1 Enoch and the history of its traditions, Charles’s identification of various 
Noachic fragments in 1 Enoch has not met with a scholarly consensus. This 
is especially true in the case of 1 En. 6-11, for reasons that will be mentioned 
in due course. 

It would certainly be unfair to say that Charles’s hypothesis in relation 
to 1 En. 6-11 was promptly consigned to total oblivion. Indeed, it has been 
reevaluated a number of times by various scholars, whose work will be dis- 
cussed below. At the same time, it should be said that no definitive statement 
has been made and no scholarly consensus reached. The indeterminate status 
of the question has led to the situation where some scholars preferred to ignore 
the issue completely. Thus, to mention only the most conspicuous cases, the 
Noachic hypothesis was not even mentioned in relation to chapters 6-11 in 
such major treatments of 1 Enoch as J. T. Milik’s The Books of Enoch (1976) 


1. See Milik 1976, 4-41; Nickelsburg 1992a; 2001, 7-8, 165-72; Collins 1998, 47-62. 

2. Charles 1912, xlvi-xlvii, 13-14. See also Charles 1913, 168-70. 

3. See also the paper of Vered Hillel in this volume on Charles’ procedures and on 
“Noachic” passages elsewhere in 1 Enoch. 
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and George W. E. Nickelsburgs recent 1 Enoch 1 (2001). It seems that these 
important scholars thought that the question neither had much relevance to 
their research on these chapters, nor did it have anything to contribute to the 
tradition-historical criticism of the Book of Watchers.* 

It should be emphasized that, in contradistinction to their treatment of 
chapters 6-11, neither Milik nor Nickelsburg ignores the question of the prov- 
enance of the Noachic traditions in other parts of the book of Enoch.? This 
makes the reexamination of the evidence for 6-11 all the more compelling. 

Since much form-critical work has already been done on these chapters, 
I will not try to trace the history of their development but rather deal with 
them as a single unit.° Thus, I am not particularly interested here in the Sitz im 
Leben of the various traditions embedded in the narrative, such as the histori- 
cal background of the myth of the Watchers, nor in the relationship between 
its different strata." The unity of 6-11 has been recently emphasized and dis- 
cussed at length by Devorah Dimant, and it will shortly become clear that the 
following discussion is much indebted to her analysis.® 

At the beginning, I would like to reiterate the main points that led Charles 
and some other scholars to think that these chapters (whether in their entirety 
or in part) came from a distinct source that predated the book of Watchers and 
that they were incorporated into it at a later stage. It should be emphasized, 
however, that not all of these scholars believed that these chapters originated 
from a lost book of Noah. Actually, most of them do not think that a book of 
Noah ever existed. The main reasons for their skepticism will be considered 
later. 

First, from the compositional point of view, it is quite obvious that 6:1 
introduces totally new material and that what follows differs stylistically from 
chapters 1-5 and belongs to a different genre. It has also been recognized by 
most scholars that 12:1-2 is a seam and serves to bring Enoch into the story 
of the Watchers, in which until this point he has not been mentioned at all. In 
addition, the narrative of 6-11 is a self-contained unit, making perfect sense 


4. In another major commentary, Uhlig (1984, 506, 516) just states that chapters 6-11 
stem from an earlier book of Noah but does not discuss the matter at length. 

5. Thus, Milik deals with the question of the book of Noah in 1976, 55-60; Nickels- 
burg discusses the matter in 2001, 539-50. Both discuss the issue mainly in relation to 
1 En. 106-107. 

6. In addition to the studies by Charles, Collins, and Nickelsburg listed above, see 
Collins 1982; Dimant 1974; 1998; 2002; 2006; Molenberg 1984; Newsom 1980; Nickels- 
burg 1977; Suter 1979a. For a more comprehensive bibliography, see DiTommaso 2001, 
394-401. 

7. See Nickelsburg, 2001, 165-72; Dimant 1974; 2002. 

8. Dimant 2002. 
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on its own, without any inherent need for what precedes it in chapters 1-5 or 
for what follows in chapter 12.? 

Second, as has already been mentioned above, in distinction from all the 
rest of the Book of Watchers, in chapters 6-11 the figure of Enoch is not men- 
tioned even once, and the only named human character who plays any role in 
the narrative is Noah.!° 

Third, these chapters are an elaboration of the "sons of God" myth from 
Gen 6:1-4, where it precedes the description of the earth's corruption and the 
subsequent flood. In 1 En. 6-11, the fall of the Watchers is actually used to 
explain the earth’s corruption. The flood, then, is a punishment for the sins of 
the Watchers. These chapters follow the biblical text much more closely than 
do any other parts of 1 Enoch. 

Fourth, it seems that other Noachic narratives in latter chapters of 1 Enoch 
are dependent on 6-11, and it is also likely that the author ofthe book of Jubi- 
lees uses this material in 7:21-25.!! 

In light of these points, I beg to disagree with the view of Florentino 
García Martínez, who, while accepting that the author of 1 En. 6-11 drew on 
alost book of Noah, seeks further to identify smaller Noachic fragments that 
in his view came from that book.!? In my opinion, Dimant sufficiently dem- 
onstrated the unity of 6-11 in her above-mentioned article, and if the book of 
Noah ever existed, no reason why all of the material in these chapters could 
not have originated in it is evident. 

Lest any confusion result, I must emphasize that Dimant herself does not 
adhere to the view that chapters 6-11 come from a book of Noah, and she is 
extremely skeptical concerning whether it really existed at all.” On the other 
hand, she is certain that chapters 6-11 come from an independent "parabibli- 
cal work” that was used by the author/compiler of the Book of Watchers.!* At 
this point, then, the discussion is over the name of that parabiblical work. 

It seems that one of the main reasons that Dimant and other scholars 
are hesitant to postulate the existence of a book of Noah in antiquity is the 
lack of agreement of different sources mentioning it concerning the kind(s) 
of material it contained.? In the opinion of these scholars, the divergence 
between the sources as to the contents of the book of Noah compromises the 


9. All these peculiarities are discussed at length by Dimant 2002. 

10. As already noticed by Charles 1912, 14. 

11. Ibid, xivii, 14. 

12. Garcia Martínez 1992, 26-36. 

13. See also Dimant 1974, 122-40; 1998, esp. 144-46, and most recently, 2006. 
14. See Dimant 2002. 

15. The most detailed defense of this view is Werman 1999. 
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very probability that a book of Noah ever existed outside the imagination of 
the authors of these sources or of modern scholars. Therefore, the skeptics 
suggest that the authors of Aramaic Levi Document, Jubilees and the Genesis 
Apocryphon did not use a real “book of Noah" but invented it in order to gain 
more credence for their statements. 

In response to the first point, I would like to say that, in light of the 
recent discussion by Michael E. Stone,!° I do not see any reason why the same 
composition could not have contained different types of traditions or even 
different genres. Indeed, if a book of Noah existed, it could have easily been 
of a composite nature. As has been pointed out by Stone, there are plenty of 
examples of this phenomenon in biblical and postbiblical literature, such as, 
among others, the book of Deuteronomy, the book of Jeremiah, and 1 Enoch 
itself. 

As far as the invention of never-existing sources is concerned, although 
I do understand and appreciate the caution of the scholars who think that it 
is quite possible that the authors of ALD, Jubilees, and Genesis Apocryphon 
invented the book of Noah to add verisimilitude to their statements, I do not 
see any reason to postulate axiomatically the nonexistence of sources in every 
case. It is well-known that pseudepigraphy was a widespread phenomenon in 
the period under discussion.! Indeed, it is possible that nonexistent sources 
were composed and then "quoted;"!? but at the same time it is also known that 
not all sources quoted in the Second Temple documents are fictional. Thus, 
for example, it is widely accepted that the author(s) of the Damascus Docu- 
ment quoted Jubilees and ALD.!? 

Objections of a different kind from those of Dimant and Werman 
have been raised by Moshe Bernstein in his article “Noah and the Flood at 
Qumran" (1999). After a detailed discussion of the different materials dealing 
with Noah and the flood in the Qumran corpus, Bernstein asks his concluding 
question— Was there a "book of Noah" at Qumran?—and answers no. In his 
view, "[a] reasonable alternative hypothesis to the predication of the existence 
of a large-scale ‘Book of Noah’ from which these other works made selections 
is the possibility that different events or aspects or themes of the Noah story 


16. Stone 2006a, reprinted as pages 7-25 in this volume. See also Stone 1999. 

17. See Speyer 1970; 1971; Stone 1984a, 427-33; 2006b. 

18. For an example of one such “source, see D. R. Schwartz 1990, 200-207. “The 
chronicle of the high priesthood of John Hyrcanus" in 1 Macc 16:24 might well be another 
example. 

19. CD 16:3, 4:15-19. However, as in the case with the quotations from a “book of 
Noah,” Dimant also thinks that CD does not quote Jubilees; see Dimant 2006, 242-48. 
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were expanded beyond their pentateuchal scope at some early date and then 
circulated in a variety of forms either orally or in writing??? 

While there is nothing inherently impossible in this alternative hypoth- 
esis, several points should be emphasized. First, this explanation makes more 
sense if one presupposes that a “book of Noah” never existed. If its existence 
could be proved, this hypothesis would be less convincing. Second, even if a 
book of Noah existed, it did not necessarily have to include all the various tra- 
ditions mentioning Noah and the flood—either at Qumran or anywhere else. 
Moreover, if such a book did in fact exist, nothing would prima facie exclude 
the possibility that such material as 1 En. 6-11 originated from it.?! 

In the context of this discussion, I would also like to raise a terminologi- 
cal issue. As has been mentioned, Dimant has made a good case for chapters 
6-11 being a part of a “parabiblical work,’ although she does not believe this 
parabiblical work to be the book of Noah. She agrees that it blames the Watch- 
ers for the corruption of the earth, mentions Noah, and interprets the flood as 
the punishment for the Watchers' sins. However, if such a parabiblical work 
had ever existed (and in light of Dimants treatment of these chapters, its exis- 
tence is more likely now than ever before), how can we be sure it was not 
called “Book of Noah"—whether by its author(s), its redactors, or its ancient 
readers? In many cases we simply do not know what the ancients called their 
compositions. Can we even be sure that 1 Enoch was called the "Book of 
Enoch" by its authors and redactors? 

In light of the recent discussion of the book(s) of Noah by Stone? it 
seems that most objections to its/their existence have been overcome. How- 
ever, although this makes the identification of 1 En. 6-11 with a portion of 
the book of Noah more likely, it must be admitted, that a clear-cut decision 
one way or another is hardly possible at this stage. The purpose of this essay 
is to emphasize the likelihood that 1 En. 6-11 may point us toward the more 
ancient book. 


20. Bernstein 1999, 229. 

21. The comparison with the various Enochic materials might be useful here: not all 
Enoch traditions occur in the book(s) of Enoch. Some are attested in Ben Sira, Jubilees, 
Pseudo-Eupolemus, etc. Moreover, not every passage in 1 Enoch discusses Enoch, and 
large portions do not mention him at all. So, if we only had fragments or quotations in an 
ancient source, the arguments of Dimant, Werman, and Bernstein could be marshaled to 
prove that a “book of Enoch" did not exist, when, of course, several “books of Enoch” did 
in fact exist. 

22. Stone 2006a. 


TRADITIONS OF THE BIRTH OF NoAH* 
Aryeh Amihay and Daniel A. Machiela 


The birth of Noah is recounted in a brief and straightforward manner in Gen 
5:28-29, as part of his antediluvian genealogy and providing an explanation 
for his name (i.e., as a midrash shem).! The story of Noah's birth was expanded, 
however, into a much more extensive narrative in ancient times, as is evident 
from the similar accounts found in 1 En. 106:1-107:3? and the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon (also known as 1QapGen and 1Q20) 2-5,? in addition to several other 
early Jewish texts.* In this narrative, Noah is born with a striking appearance 
and praises God upon his birth. This leads his father, Lamech, to fear that 
the child is of angelic descent, and Methuselah, Lamechs father, journeys to 
Enoch, his own father (and Noah’s great-grandfather) to receive an answer 
on this matter. Enoch assures him that Lamech is the father and provides a 


* The following is the fruit of our work in the Thursday Night Seminar of Prof. Michael 
E. Stone, 2004-2005, which dealt with Noah traditions. We gained invaluable insights, ref- 
erences, and methodological tools from Prof. Stone’s guidance while working on this paper. 
Its flaws are solely our own. 

1. There are, however, idiosyncrasies in comparison with the other names listed in the 
genealogy. See Skinner 1910, 124-34; Sarna 1989, 44; and Cassuto 1961, 287-90. 

2. Quotations from 1 Enoch, are taken from Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2004. For 
other translations, see Black 1985; Charles 1913; Isaac 1983; Knibb 1978; Nickelsburg 2001. 
A synoptic translation to English of all versions can be found in Stuckenbruck 2007. 

3. The scroll was first published, although only in part, by Avigad and Yadin 1956. 
Later publications of the same or other parts of the scroll include Jongeling et al. 1976, 
75-119; Beyer 1984, 165-86 (1994, 68-70; 2004, 89-101); Greenfield and Qimron 1992, 
70-77; Morgenstern, Qimron, and Sivan 1995, 30-54; and Fitzmyer 2004. New editions are 
currently under preparation by Daniel A. Machiela and Esther Eshel. The English transla- 
tion provided here is that of Fitzmyer. 

4. E.g., 1Q19, and perhaps 4Q534-535 (see below). For more on the comparative 
material, see Machiela 2007, 43-50. This dissertation has been published as Machiela 2009 
but may be accessed in pdf format at: http://etd.nd.edu/ETD-db/theses/available/etd- 
07022007-205251/. 
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prophecy alluding to the deluge and to Noah's role as the survivor of it.” It is 
noteworthy that this narrative was not developed or even preserved in later 
Jewish traditions. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the various components making 
up the expanded birth story of Noah in early Judaism, taking special note of 
any features found in later literature or that might be traced back to the bibli- 
cal account. In conclusion, we will address the relation between the account 
given in 1 En. 106-107 and other accounts of Noahs birth and its possible 
implications for the question of a discrete book of Noah, with which these 
texts are often associated. 


1. NOAH’s MOTHER 


Noah's mother is not mentioned by name in 1 Enoch, but the mere notifica- 
tion of her presence in 106:1 is significant. The explicit element of a wife is 
an expansion vis-à-vis the biblical narrative, since in Genesis Noah’s birth is 
mentioned in the framework of a genealogical list in which fathers beget sons 
and the role of the mother is disregarded. In 1 En. 106-107, however, it is 
precisely Lamechs fatherhood of Noah that is in doubt, making his wifes role 
crucial for the dramatic unfolding of the story. 

The role of Noah's mother is expanded much further in the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon, where she is named Batenosh. Although the text is badly damaged, 
enough is preserved in the Apocryphon to see a clear connection with the 
version in 1 Enoch, at the same time allowing us to discern some important 
differences, such as Batenosh's heightened function in the story. 

Although Lamechs suspicion of Batenosh is not taken directly from the 
brief report of Noahs birth in Genesis, it does take up the tradition preserved 
in the biblical story of the sons of God taking wives for themselves from the 
daughters of men (Gen 6:1-4). This story, or the tradition it reflects, together 
with the extraordinary appearance of the child to be discussed below, provide 
the basis for Lamechs suspicion. 

In the Genesis Apocryphon, Batenosh confronts Lamechs suspicion and 
rebukes him for it, reminding him of her sexual pleasure as a proof of her 
fidelity. Her monologue is extensive, and despite her vehement, emotional 
assertion she stresses her respect for and submissiveness to Lamech, whom 
she addresses twice as “my brother and my lord,’ (1QapGen 2:9, 13).5 This is 


5. For interpretations of the birth story, see VanderKam 1992a, reprinted in 2000a, 
396-412; Nickelsburg 2001, 536-50; Stuckenbruck 2007, 606-89. 

6. Avigad and Yadin (1956) do not include the full address in the second instance, 
but it may now be read with some hesitation on more recent, narrowband infrared photo- 
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probably intended to evoke in Lamech feelings of both love and responsibility, 
at the same time imploring that he will acknowledge her own affection (exhib- 
ited in her sexual pleasure) and deference to his role as "lord? 

The name of Batenosh appears once more, with slight variation, in Jub. 
4:28, where she is called Betenosh.’ The Jubilees account is much shorter than 
either 1 Enoch or the Genesis Apocryphon, remaining much closer to Gen 
5:28-29, although the additional detail that Betenosh is the daughter of Bara- 
kel is introduced. 


2. CONCEPTION BY ANGELS 


Noah's remarkable physical appearance at birth, coupled with his ability to 
speak, leads Lamech to suspect that he is not the father of the child. The con- 
nection between the child's appearance and his conception is clearly stated in 
1 En. 106:5. There Lamech observes that the child resembles "the sons of the 
angels of heaven” and continues in verse 6, “I think that he is not from me, but 
from the angels? 

This connection is also explicit in the extant passage of the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon, where Lamech reports in the first person, "it occurred to me that 
the conception was from the Watchers, and the seed from Holy Ones, and to 
Nephil[in...]" (1QapGen 2:1). In line 2 he adds, “and my mind wavered con- 
cerning this infant?? It is clear that the speaker here is Lamech, because 2:3 
continues with the resumptive “Then I, Lamech? 

In 1 Enoch Lamechs concern is assuaged quickly by his grandfather 
Enoch (106:18). This feature also has a parallel in the Genesis Apocryphon. 
Although not as well preserved as the confrontation between Lamech and his 
wife in column 2, 1QapGen 5:3-4 contains the words, “]n[ot] from the sons of 
Heaven, but from Lamech your son? The Apocryphon repeatedly stresses the 
veracity of this fact by invoking the word "truly" (VWP) at a number of points 
throughout Enoch's testimony.’ The word “truth” appears twice in 1 Enoch as 
well (106:18; 107:3), in order to convince Lamech that Noah was not begotten 
by angels. This particular aspect of the story figures much more prominently 
in the Genesis Apocryphon than in 1 Enoch. 


graphs. See Machiela 2007, 80. See also Fitzmyer 2004, 69, 130; Nickelsburg 1998, 144. 
Note that Methuselah uses a similar address to his father as a precaution, in case Enoch is 
cross at his disturbance (col. 2, lines 24-25). 

7. On the different vocalizations of the name, see Fitzmyer 2004, 127 (who prefers 
Bitenosh). For further discussion of the name, see Stuckenbruck 2007, 621. 

8. Literally, “My heart within me was changed" (Fitzmyer 2004, 126). 

9. Note the use of this word to emphasize Noah's righteousness as well. See Bernstein 
2005, 52. 
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Despite the fact that Noah's conception turns out to be entirely human in 
these works, the doubt imputed to Lamech makes it worth mentioning several 
accounts of angelic or divine conception in ancient times. One thinks imme- 
diately of Jesus of Nazareth, who was not only said to be the son of God but 
also plays a dual role as both human and deity akin to Noahs (and Enochs) 
exaltation elsewhere in the Enoch traditions. We are also told that Jesus 
was conceived miraculously.!! Of course, this analogy should not be unduly 
exaggerated. For instance, the point of the story about Noah's conception is 
ultimately his humanity, while it is precisely the opposite with Jesus. More- 
over, divine conception carries negative connotations in the Noah story, an 
element not present in the story of Jesus’ nativity.!? 

There are other examples of joint human-angelic conception in ancient 
Jewish traditions as well. Of course, the possibility of such union is first sug- 
gested by Gen 6:2-4. Although Noah was not born from the sons of God, the 
fact that women could, and indeed did, beget children from angels appears to 
be one of the oldest traditions in the Bible.!? 

Another account of divine conception is of the birth of Cain. Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan rephrases Gen 4:1 as follows: "And Adam knew his wife Eve, 
that she had conceived by Samael, the angel of the Lord?!^ There are multiple 
exegetical techniques employed here. One is taking the verb “to know" (YT), 
which is used regularly as a euphemism for sexual intercourse in the Bible, 
back to its original sense. Adam did not “know” Eve (i.e., have intercourse 
with her), but rather he knew that Eve had intercourse with Samael. In addi- 
tion, the Targum seems to be playing on the biblical explanation of Cain’s 
name, relating it to divine origin: Eve proclaims that she produced a man with 
the Lord. This could be understood as a poetic expression of the awe in front 


10. Enochs exalted status is conveyed most clearly in 1 En. 70-71. Noah’s exaltation 
may be seen in the Animal Apocalypse (1 En. 89:1). 

11. Matt 1:18—2:12; Luke 2:5-20; see also the account of John the Baptist’s birth in 
Luke 1:5-78. See Nickelsburg 2001, 540. For further bibliography on these passages, see 
the following commentaries on these passages: Davies and Allison 1988; Fitzmyer 1981, 
303-448. Note also Fitzmyer’s comment on the significance of this narrative for the study 
of Qumran as background of Christianity (Fitzmyer 2004, 123). See also nn. 39, 52. 

12. This notion is probably due to the disruption of cosmic order, implied already in 
the narrative of the Nephilim in Gen 6:1-4. Cf. Eshel 2003, 78; Davidson 1992, 316-22; 
Stuckenbruck 2004; 2007, 666. For the sociological background of this theology, see Suter 
1979. 

13. See Gunkel 1997, 56-59; Westermann 1984, 363-83. 

14. For the text, see Clarke 1984. Further comments on this Targum and its variations 
are to be found in Shinan 1992b, 130-31. 
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ofthe miracle of birth, but the Targum prefers to understand it literally in this 
case.!° 

By adding this information about Cain's conception, the Targum is pro- 
viding an explanation for the source of evil, utilizing an idea already present in 
Gen 6:2-4 and developed more fully in 1 Enoch, Jubilees, and elsewhere. The 
Targum’s explanation of Cains origin is mentioned in several later sources.!® 
The relation between angelic conception and the origin of evil in these sources 
helps illuminate the desire to prove that Noah had a purely human concep- 
tion, despite his miraculous appearance at birth. 

One last relevant example of divine conception is the story of the birth 
of Melchizedek, Noah’s nephew, in 2 En. 23.17 In this account, Noah's brother 
Nir rebukes his wife Zophanima for infidelity upon learning that she is preg- 
nant. She denies any infidelity and further rejects having any knowledge of 
how the pregnancy came about. Consequently, the mistrusted Zophanima 
dies of sorrow, and the child emerges of its own accord, sitting beside his dead 
mother and praising the Lord. Like the story of Noah's birth in 1 Enoch and 
the Apocryphon, the mother is unjustly blamed of infidelity; however, very 
much unlike these accounts, we are explicitly told that Nir did not have inter- 
course with his wife from the day he assumed the mantle of the priesthood. It 
is evident that the reader is expected to believe that Zophanima did not know 
how she was impregnated and therefore assume that the child was, in fact, of 
supernatural origin. Thus, in contrast to the presumed negative connotations 
attending supernatural conception in the stories of Cain and Noah, the divine 
conception of Melchizedek (like Jesus of Nazareth) was understood positively, 
perhaps being another Christian trait of 2 Enoch. 


3. DESCRIPTION OF THE BABY 


Several features of Noahs miraculous birth are shared by other traditions. We 
shall discuss each ofthe following separately, although at points they are inter- 
connected: (1) the child's physical traits; (2) the light accompanying his birth; 
and (3) his immediate ability to speak, stand, and utter praise to the Lord. 


15. See García Martínez 2003; 2004. 

16. E.g., Pirge R. El. 21, perhaps implied in the Life of Adam and Eve. See Garcia 
Martínez 2003, 29. 

17. On the comparison between 2 Enoch and earlier Noah traditions more gener- 
ally, see Orlov 2000b (repr. Orlov 2007, 361-78); Dimant 1998, 131; Himmelfarb 1993, 41. 
Orlov contends that shifting the features of a miraculous birth from Noah to Melchizedek 
is part of an anti-Noachic polemic. See Orlov 2007, 371-75. 
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3.1. PHYSICAL TRAITS 


Almost nothing remains of the description of Noahs physical attributes at 
birth in the extant passages ofthe Genesis Apocryphon, but Lamechs response 
to his son's alarming appearance at the beginning of column 2 implies that 
they were once described at the end of column 1.18 This coheres with what we 
find in 1 En. 106-107. 

First, Enoch lists several remarkable physical features. Early in the narra- 
tive we read, "And when the child was born, his body was whiter than snow 
and redder than a rose, his hair was all white and like white wool and curly” 
(106:2). Later on (106:5), Lamech tells his father that the child resembles the 
sons of God: “his form is strange, not like us? Similar assertions are implied 
by the Genesis Apocryphon.!? 

Lamechs statement is significant not only for Noahs description in 1 En. 
106:2 but also for Second Temple period angelology. By providing such a 
description, and then a few verses later stating that the child looks like an 
angel, we are offered a glimpse of how the narrator envisaged an angel at the 
time this story was written.?? 

It may also be possible to garner insights into Noah’s description from 
other biblical sources. For example, the contrast of the white and red of the 
child's flesh brings to mind the description of the lover in Song 5:10, “My 
beloved is brilliant and red; he stands out among the multitudes”?! Many 
commentators have understood the adjective N¥ to be a designator of quality 
(i.e., “radiant”), such as Brenner's opinion that both terms are a depiction not 
of contrasting colors but rather of different, complementary personal traits.?? 
While this may be the original intent, Song of Songs has a very ancient tradi- 
tion of allegorical interpretation dating back to at least the first century c.E.,? 


18. Contra Fitzmyer, who interprets Lamech's suspicion as deriving from "such 
remarkable beauty" (Fitzmyer 2004, 123). What we have here is Lamechs fear and confu- 
sion (explicitly stated in col. 2, lines 1-3; col. 5, line 16), not admiration. Cf. Fitzmyer's 
quote of Rosenthal on 126. 

19. See 1Q20 col. 2; 5:5, 7, 10. 

20. See Stuckenbruck 2007, 607-10, 626. However, Stuckenbruck does qualify this by 
stressing that Lamech thinks that Noah is of the angels but not an angel himself (636-38). 
This is also apparent in the emphasis that Noah is not of the Nephilim, reflecting that this 
was Lamechs true fear (633, 654). On this matter, see also Fletcher-Louis 2002, 37-49. 

21. The translation is our own. 

22. Brenner 1982b. For an English version, see Brenner 1982a, esp. 73-75. For the 
previous view, see Murphy 1990, 164-65; Pope 1977, 531-34. 

23. Alexander 1996b, 15. This point has been more recently and elaborately discussed 
by Stone 2007b. 
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according to which the lover is identified as God. If a similar tradition under- 
lies the colors used to describe Noah in our texts— which seems a distinct 
possibility—the belief that this verse describes divine attributes may have 
been held as early as the time these chapters of Enoch were composed.?^ The 
fact that the next verses in Song of Songs (5:11-12) describe the lover's hair 
and eyes—the same features employed to describe Noah—reinforces the pos- 
sibility that the writer has this passage in his purview. 

We might also note the metaphorical meaning of these specific colors in 
Isa 1:18: “Come now, let us argue it out, says the Lorp: though your sins are 
like scarlet, they shall be made white as snow; though they are red like crim- 
son, they shall become like wool" Here we see that, while a modern view 
of the archetypal contrast of colors may be black and white, for biblical and 
parabiblical authors it was red and white.?? Consequently, the description of 
Noah's flesh may not only suggest his similarity to an angel but also carry 
theological importance, the contrast in his flesh reflecting the notion of good 
and evil residing together.”° This would coincide with other contrasts woven 
into this narrative, such as the idea that the origin of evil stems from the inter- 
mixture of angels and humans. It may also portend the cleansing of present 
evil by the flood. 

Of course, the features of Noah’s hair are reminiscent of the Ancient of 
Days (PAY Ny) in Dan 7:9. Here the Ancient of Days’ garment is as white 
as snow—a specification echoed in 1 En. 106 (though in reference to Noah's 
flesh)—and his hair compared to lambs wool, like the description of Noah’s 


24. For the dating ofthe 1 Enoch chapters, see Nickelsburg 2001, 118-19 (our chapters 
discussed on 542); Alexander 2002, 69. 

25. See also Lam 4:7. 

26. See Nickelsburg 2001, 543. Stuckenbruck (2007, 627) cautions here against 
assigning specific attributes or symbolisms to each color but does agree that the impression 
as a whole bears significance. 

27. This is not to say that 1 Enoch is drawing from Daniel, nor the opposite. Whether 
1 Enoch is earlier than Dan 7:9 or thirty years later, it is unlikely that the book of Daniel 
would have reached an authoritative stance to justify its usage by the author of 1 Enoch (as 
the book of Genesis did, for example). The resemblance between these metaphors reflects a 
shared literary background and interest, not a literary dependence. See Stuckenbruck 2007, 
628. For discussions of the relation between the visions in Enoch and Daniel, see Collins 
1992; Grelot 1978; Henze 2005; Reid 2004; Koch 2007; Stuckenbruck 1997; 2001; Vander- 
Kam 2006, 291-307. Note also the similarity of the divine epithet "Most High" in 1Q20, 
col. 2, line 4 and Daniel (Fitzmyer 2004, 127). As for the question of usage of scripture in 
the book of Enoch, see Alexander 2002, 57-68; VanderKam 1993 (repr. in VanderKam 
2000a, 276-304). 
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hair upon birth.?? There is, however, an interesting point of divergence here. 
One could say that, since the Ancient of Days has hair like wool, Noah's hair 
is a sign of his heavenly or angelic appearance. Yet while the white hair of the 
Ancient of Days befits his age (or, perhaps, agelessness), Noah, as a newborn, 
would not be expected to have white hair. 

This may perhaps be explained by the passage in Jubilees where "the 
heads of the children shall be white with grey hair, and a child of three weeks 
shall appear old like a man of one hundred years” (Jub. 23:25). Noah’s white 
hair could thus be a contrast of youth and old age somewhat similar to the 
contrast of red and white (signifying good and evil) evoked in the description 
of Noahs flesh. It may also be significant that this chapter of Jubilees speaks 
of the effects of sin at the end of days—an age with which Noah’s genera- 
tion is identified repeatedly in Second Temple literature.?? The continuation 
of events in Jubilees reinforces this connection: "In those days the children 
will begin ... to return to the right way. The days will begin to become numer- 
ous.... There will be no old man ... because all of them will be infants and 
children" (Jub. 23:26-28).?? Although Jubilees is not referring to Noah in this 
passage, the vision echoes suitably Noah's birth and its context,?! illuminating 
the depiction of his birth in 1 Enoch: he is born in a time of sin and fornica- 
tion and returns, as it were, to the path of righteousness, thereby heralding a 
new era.? 

Another special appearance of a newborn that has been identified 
intermittently with Noah is found in 4Q534-536 and is dealt with in detail 


28. Following Sokoloff's (1976) argument that Nj23 should be understood as a word 
for sheep and not as “pure” See also Collins 1993, 301. 

29. That is, the generation ofthe flood is equated with the sinners of the end of time, as 
the flood itself is a prototype for the Day of the Lord. See, e.g., 1 En. 83-90; 4 Ezra 4:1-28, 
9:4-22; Sib. Or. 3:93-161. See Collins 1997, 30-51; Nikiprowetzky 1987; Stone 1990, 63-67, 
292-301. 

30. Translation from VanderKam 1989, 2:148-49. 

31. For the function of Noah's birth narrative in the eschatological views of 1 Enoch, 
see Nickelsburg 2001, 539-40, 543; Stuckenbruck 2007, 620. Stuckenbruck also stresses 
that Enoch begins his prophecy by describing past events, providing the background for 
the significance of Noahs birth (662-63). On the birth narrative in the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon, cf. Falk 2007, 49. This fits well with the vision in Jub. 23 and with the tension 
of past and future in general in apocalyptic literature. For relations between Jubilees and 
1 Enoch, see Nickelsburg 2001, 72-73; van Ruiten 1999, 79-82. 

32. Note also the wish to gain a life-span that existed in antediluvian times (Vander- 
Kam 2001, 58-59). For the context of this vision in the theology of the book of Jubilees, see 
Segal 2007, 292-99. Cf. Frey 1997. 
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elsewhere in this volume.?? It is worthwhile noting for our purposes that the 
extant text begins with a physical description including the color red and the 
mention of hair (4Q534 col. 1, lines 1-2). While these features are also found 
in 1 En. 106, they are not presented in the same way, and not enough has been 
preserved to say just how this description progressed and thus would have 
looked as a whole. 


4. LIGHT APPEARS WITH BIRTH 


Noahs birth is accompanied by a profusion of light in our texts. The source 
of the radiance is described twice in 1 Enoch: "When he opened his eyes, the 
house shone like the sun" (106:2), and "[h]is eyes are like rays of the sun, and 
glorious is his face" (106:5). Enoch speaks of the same features in IQapGen 
5:12: “he lifted his face to me, and his eyes shone like [the] su[n...] The par- 
allelism employed in 1 En. 106:5 (and perhaps at one time in the Genesis 
Apocryphon as well) heralds and significantly heightens the exalted role that 
Noah is ascribed in these works, seeming to imply some sort of quasi-divine 
status. In the Hebrew Bible and New Testament, shining eyes are character- 
istic of angelic beings (Dan 10:5; Rev 1:12-16). The use of this trait of the 
angel in Daniel is significant, since both 1 Enoch and the Genesis Apocry- 
phon share much in common with that book. Another interesting parallel is 
that of Moses’ shining face in Exod 34:29-35. In some respects, this passage 
reflects even more closely the attitude of our works, since Moses is a human 
being infused only for a time with the heavenly attribute of facial radiance. 
Furthermore, it is a direct sign of his status as chosen by God. 

Light at Noahs birth is also found in 1Q19. Despite the fragmentary 
nature of the preserved text, we are fortunate enough to have Lamech speci- 
fied by name on the same fragment as the phrase “the rooms of the house like 
shafts of sunlight" (frag. 3, line 5).^4 

Light shining at the birth of an infant is a feature attributed to several 
other figures. We might first mention Cain, whose angelic conception has 
been discussed above. The Life of Adam and Eve recounts that Eve "brought 
forth a son who shone brilliantly” (21:3),?? and his special appearance is noted 


33. Jeremy Penner, “Is 4Q534-536 Really about Noah?” in this volume. See further 
bibliography on this text there. 

34. See Barthélemy and Milik 1955, 84-86; Stuckenbruck 2007, 629. 

35. This is the translation of the Latin text, provided in Anderson and Stone 1999, 24E. 
The Armenian version reads: “Ihen, when she bore the child, the color of his body was like 
the color of the stars.’ A similar version is found in the Georgian text: “Eve arose as the 
angel had instructed her: she gave birth to an infant, and his color was like that ofthe stars? 
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in Pirqe R. El. 21. In explaining how Adam knew that Eve had been impreg- 
nated by an angel, we are told that Adam looked at the child's face and saw 
that he resembled the upper ones and not thelower ones. Here we are not only 
reminded of Lamechs suspicion, but the text also seems to imply that the child 
was radiant, as in the Noah texts.?Ó 

We also possess a tradition of Abraham shining at birth, but the existing 
record of this tradition is not as ancient. It is found in Jellinek’s Bet Ha-Midr- 
asch, where he writes that the manuscript on which he drew was first printed 
in Constantinople in 1519.37 This is likely a much later tradition than the other 
stories dealt with above, and it contains an abundance of motifs from variant 
traditions, such as the persecution of male newborns by Nimrod, hiding in a 
cave, and a miraculous birth. What we seem to have here is a cluster of tradi- 
tions, Christian and Jewish, gathered together in order to be reworked and 
redeployed in reference to Abraham.?? 

Moses is yet another hero who is said to radiate light at his birth.?? The 
most ancient evidence of this tradition is found in the Talmud (b. Sotah 12a- 
13a), but apparently derived from tannaitic sources, and is later repeated in 
Exodus Rabbah. The starting point for this midrash is a juxtaposition of the 
statement that Moses’ mother “saw that he was good" (Exod 2:2) with the 
statement that “God saw that the light was good” (Gen 1:4).4° According to 
another version of this story, Moses father recognized that the newborn was 
a savior due to the light that filled the house upon his birth. Although in the 
midrash this tradition relates most directly to the statement that Moses was 
good, it is clear that in a narrative sense it foreshadows the brilliance of Moses’ 
face following his encounter with the Lord at Sinai, noted above. 


36. Although it is possible that this tradition implies that Adam saw a strange figure, 
as Lamech saw Noah in 1 Enoch, there are no references to angels having strange appear- 
ances in this composition. The only reference to their physical appearance describes them 
as burning fire (Pirqe R. El. 4). 

37. Jellinek 1938, 1:25-34. 

38. For discussions of Noah traditions in Jewish medieval literature, see Rebecca 
Scharbach, "The Rebirth of a Book: Noachic Writing in Medieval and Renaissance Europe;" 
in this volume. 

39. Cf. Shinan 1997. For the relation between this tradition and the Jesus birth stories, 
see Hughes 1997; Kensky 1993. 

40. On this expression, see Feldman 2002, 278-80. 'The other explanations provided 
for the statement that he was good are that his mother saw that he was prepared for proph- 
ecy or that he was born circumcised. The tradition of Moses being born circumcised is 
interesting, as it is said of Noah in 'Abot de Rabbi Nathan and perhaps in 4Q535 as well. For 
’Abot de Rabbi Nathan, see Aryeh Amihay, “Noah in Rabbinic Literature,” in this volume; 
for 4Q535, see Penner in this volume. 
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None of these natal traditions— Cain, Abraham, or Moses—include the 
element of eyes emanating rays of light, but they do provide a general descrip- 
tion of luminescence strikingly similar to Lamechs statement in 1 En. 106:5. 
Cain should again be distinguished from the others in this group, since his 
shining marks his ignoble, although supernatural, origin, while the others are 
both of human origin and are righteous characters who play a significant role 
in establishment of the true worship of God. 

Despite the rather late source of Abrahams birth story, it seems appropri- 
ate to note that the three heroes who shine at birth share other characteristics 
as well. This alignment of any one patriarch with others by means of par- 
allelism (thus constructing a broad template of patriarchal righteousness) is 
characteristic of Second Temple literature. That Noahs role as transmitter of 
knowledge is intensified and stressed far more here than in the Bible is part 
of this trend.*! 


5. THE BABY STANDS AND SPEAKS IMMEDIATELY 


Another remarkable trait of Noah is his youthful manifestation of adult facul- 
ties. Unlike other animals, which learn to stand just hours after their birth, the 
human newborn takes years to master the human traits of standing upright, 
walking, and speaking. In our texts, however, Noah is an astounding excep- 
tion. His instantaneous speech marks him as outstanding, and the fact that his 
first words are addressed to the Lord of righteousness marks him as a wise and 
prophetic individual.” 

We find similar traits in some of the other figures mentioned above: Cain 
stands up and walks immediately, going to gather flowers for his mother 
(L.A.E. 21:3). Abraham learns to walk when he is ten days old, somewhat of a 
late bloomer in comparison to Noah and Cain, but he also recognizes God on 
his own, according to several traditions. In addition, Melchizedek, Noah's 
nephew in 2 Enoch, has the appearance of a three-year-old child upon his 
birth, and he also praises the Lord as his first utterance (2 En. 23:22). 

Here, too, it is clear that Cain should be singled out. He (apparently) 
does not have the faculty of speech, and we would not expect him to praise 


41. Stone 1999. For the relation between Abraham, Noah, and Moses, see Rendtorff 
1999. Dimant (1998, 123-24) is correct in pointing to Noah's parallelism with Adam, too, 
but it is not surprising that this is not expressed in the birth narrative, as Adam was never 
born, thus making this point irrelevant for our discussion. 

42. Nickelsburg 2001, 543; Stuckenbruck 2007, 653-54. 

43. This is told in the Testament of Abraham, several times in Genesis Rabbah, and 
also in the tale brought in Jellinek’s Bet Ha-Midrasch mentioned above (n. 37). 
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the Lord, since he will eventually be identified as evil. Thus exempting Cain, 
we have traditions of Abraham, Noah, and Melchizedek sharing the trait of 
prophecy in connection with their miraculous birth. 


6. NoAH's NAME MIDRASH 


Genesis 5:29 provides the first name midrash (etymological explanation of 
his name) for Noah. Here Lamech declares that his name shall be Noah (ni; 
71), since “this one will bring us comfort [13/27)3*; DN1] from our labors, and 
from the toilsome struggle of our hands against the soil, which the Lord has 
cursed? This formulation is quoted in Jub. 4:28 and reworked in 1 En. 106:18 
and 107:3.4 

As noted already by Rabbi Yohanan “Ihe midrash is not a name, and 
the name is not a midrash" (Gen. Rab. 28.2). He refers here to the discrep- 
ancy between the root DNJ, which is part of the explanation of Noahs name, 
and the root N13, which is the root underlying the name. VanderKam has dis- 
cussed this problem extensively in his study of the birth of Noah. 

It is interesting to observe how the explanation of the name is reworked 
in 1 Enoch. In Genesis, Lamech employs the imperfect tense to designate his 
hope that the newborn will provide some relief from the hardships and toils 
of life. However, in 1 Enoch it is not Lamech alone who names his son, but 
Noah's great-grandfather Enoch as well, thus giving the name a doubled expla- 
nation. Enoch first explains the name by citing the fact that Noah will survive 
the flood and *be your remnant, from whom you will find rest" (106:18). This 
is closer to the meaning of the root 1] than the explanation provided in Gen 
5:29. At the end of the story, however, Lamech names his son (107:3) in a way 
that echoes the explanation provided in Genesis. This shows that the author 
was aware of the etymological problem in Gen 5:29 and tackled it by provid- 
ing a twofold explanation. 


7. NOAH—SURVIVOR WHO Is A SAVIOR 


Having discussed the various components of Noah’s miraculous birth in 
1 Enoch, we turn to two features of Noah that are not related solely to his 
birth but that have to do with his exalted status and are also evident in this 
narrative. 


44. See further discussion on the onomastic tradition by Michael E Stone and Vered 
Hillel, “Noah in Onomastic Traditions,” in this volume. 

45. VanderKam 1992a, repr. in 2000a, 396-412. See also Black 1985, 322-23; Fitzmyer 
2004, 143; Nickelsburg, 2001, 546-48; Stuckenbruck 2007, 674-76. 
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The first may seem a self-evident feature of Noah’s character, namely, that 
he is simultaneously a savior and a survivor, or remnant.^ There are several 
texts that isolate this trait as Noah’s most prominent characteristic, such as 
Ezek 14:12-20. Together with Job and Daniel, he is mentioned as someone 
who would be saved from any plague or calamity that God would bring on 
the earth. Although modern scholars have pointed out that the choice of these 
three specific men is due to the fact that they were considered three univer- 
sal (i.e, non-Israelite) righteous figures," it is noteworthy that traditional 
Jewish commentators considered their common denominator to be a connec- 
tion with some significant destructive event and their ultimate salvation from 
it. Rashi says: "For these three saw three worlds. Noah saw the world built, 
ruined, and (re)built. Daniel saw the temple, or [a different explanation for 
Daniel] himself, originally prince of princes, led to the lions' den and returned 
to his original prominence, and so Job who saw himself settled, ruined, and 
settled (again)? We have here evidence of later Jewish exegetes who consid- 
ered the fact that Noah was chosen to survive the flood as a special trait of his 
character, undoubtedly tied to his blamelessness. 

Similarly, Sirach says of Noah that *in the time of wrath he was taken in 
exchange [for the world]; therefore was he left as a remnant upon the earth" 
(44:20). This text, along with Ezek 14, clearly recognizes that Noah’s survival 
is at the same time the redemption of all humanity. Due to his righteousness, 
he survived the flood, thus enabling the continuity of the human race.4? Noah 
as a survivor is mentioned twice more in 1 Enoch. His survival of the flood is 
alluded to in the Animal Apocalypse (1 En. 89:1-9) and also in the Book of 


46. On Noah as a remnant, see Nickelsburg 2001, 546-47; Stuckenbruck 2007, 609, 
669-70. 

47. Cf. Noth 1951; Spiegel 1945; and, more recently, Wahl 1992. This has also been 
accepted by the major commentators on Ezekiel such as Zimmerli 1969, 320-21 (for Eng- 
lish translation, see Zimmerli 1979, 314-15); Brownlee 1986, 206-7; Eichrodt 1970, 188- 
89; Greenberg, while recognizing the non-Israelite nature of the three, also criticizes his 
predecessors (1983, 257-58). 

48. Radak follows Rashi on this point, while other commentators such as Yossef Kara 
and Eliezer of Beaugency stress their righteousness. Noah’s righteousness as his major trait 
was stressed by various commentators. Philo says his name means righteous (Worse 121; 
cf. Nickelsburg 2001, 548); Ephrem the Syrian says that Noah was an example to his sons 
by his virtue, keeping his virginity for five hundred years (Commentary on Genesis, section 
6). Several rabbinic Midrashim state that Noah’s birth marked the beginning of a fruitful 
agricultural period (Gen. Rab. 25; Tanhuma Bereshit). See also b. Sanh. 113b; t. Sotah 10:2. 

49. VanderKam 1980; 2000a, 411; Nickelsburg 2000, 251. This is once again tied in 
early Christian traditions to the parallels between Noah and Jesus. See Origen, who says: 
“our Lord, the true Noah, Christ Jesus” (Genesis homily 2 in Heine 1982, 76). Cf. Lewis 
1968, 101-20; Moberly 2000, 345-56. 
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Parables, where the notion of his election on the basis of his righteousness is 
specifically stated (1 En. 67:1). Since this motif is also mentioned in the proph- 
ecy given by Enoch to Methuselah (1 En. 106:15-18), it seems linked to Noah's 
astounding birth. The quotation “and he shall not die in the day of evil” (891 
NyuUn OPA nmm), which appears in 4Q536 (frag. 2, col. II, line 11), is remi- 
niscent of this prophecy given by Enoch. It also bears the notion of singling 
someone out, bringing to mind the words concerning Noah in Ezek 14:14. 


8. THE KNOWLEDGE OF NOAH 


In discussing the light accompanying Noah's birth, we noted that Noah’s affilia- 
tion with Abraham and Moses also evokes his role as transmitter of knowledge 
to humanity. This trait seems to play an important role in Second Temple lit- 
erature and is probably intended to solve a historical problem that arises from 
the accounts given in Genesis. Genesis 4:20-22 recounts the development of 
human knowledge, assigning different crafts to descendants of Cain. After 
the flood, all these craftsmen should have perished, and the Bible does not 
provide an explanation as to how these skills were acquired once more. This 
seems to be the reason that Noahs role as a transmitter of knowledge becomes 
important in later traditions. 

The main stories of Noah's birth—1 Enoch and the Genesis Apocryphon— 
do not elaborate the motif of Noah’s knowledge and wisdom, although the fact 
that he is able to talk and praise the Lord upon birth might be considered indic- 
ative of it. Furthermore, the emphasis on the fact that he and his family will be 
the sole survivors of humanity anticipates the significance of his knowledge. 
Upon Noahs birth, Enoch issues a prophecy that distinguishes Noah from the 
rest of humanity. If Enoch is the archetype of the righteous man who was trans- 
lated to higher spheres due to his unique traits, Noah is to be his successor and 
messenger on earth. If Enoch gained knowledge from this translation, as is 
specified in the birth narrative (1 En. 106:19; 107:3) we might also deduce that 
Noah should also gain some of this knowledge as part of his role. 

The relation between Noah as a transmitter of knowledge and narratives 
concerning his birth may be drawn together in 4Q534-536 (if, indeed, they 
refer to Noah). These fragments, directly following the description of his 
remarkable appearance (4Q534, frag. 1, col. I, lines 4-8), provide an extensive 
description of the main character's knowledge. 

It is also of interest that this text attributes the knowledge of "three books" 
to the individual in question.” Noah’s relation to a book(s) is mentioned in 
Jub. 10:14 and the Genesis Apocryphon (see below). Finally, it should be men- 


50. Garcia Martinez 1992, 8-9, 19-20. 
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tioned that 4Q534-536 also mentions the knowledge of secrets (4Q534, 1, I, 
8; 4Q536, frags. 2+3, lines 8-9), a motif also employed in 1 Enoch’s account of 
the birth of Noah (106:19; 107:3). 


9. THE ROLE OF ENOCH IN NOAH’s BIRTH 


Enoch’ role in Noah’s birth story was stressed in the preceding two sections. 
His role is instrumental in Noahs distinction as the survivor-savior, and he is 
even more prominently placed in the descriptions of Noah’s knowledge. Not 
only is he the one who utters the prophecy regarding Noah’s future role, thereby 
assigning him the task of transmitting human knowledge to future genera- 
tions, but he is apparently also the source of much of that knowledge. That this 
is the case is merely implied in 1 Enoch, but it is stated more explicitly in some 
later traditions. The question of Noah's knowledge is not addressed directly in 
1 En. 106-107, but Enoch’s knowledge is dealt with extensively in the book as 
a whole. Indeed, this is the reason Methuselah seeks his advice regarding the 
newborn Noah. Directly following the birth narrative, we encounter a new 
account in which Enoch writes a book for Methuselah “and for those who 
would come after him” (1 En. 108:1). We are also told of Enoch providing a 
book to Noah in 1 En. 68:1. Whoever incorporated Noah’s birth narrative into 
the book of Enoch was probably aware of this connection and of Noah's role 
as a messenger situated between Enoch and humanity. 

Enoch provides Noah with knowledge more explicitly in Pirge Rabbi 
Eliezer, where he is said to have given him the secret of the Ibbur, the inter- 
calation of the lunar calendar. This late text probably draws upon or reworks 
an ancient tradition, possibly one of those contained in 1 Enoch or Jubilees. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The special connection between Enoch and his great-grandson Noah is sig- 
nificant for the question of the relation between 1 En. 106-107 and the rest 
of the book of Enoch, as well as the relation between 1 En. 106-107 and the 
Genesis Apocryphon. From the beginning of the study of 1 Enoch, it has been 
noted that the book is made up of a number of distinct components, not all of 
which relate seamlessly to each other. In this case, 1 En. 106-107 is a new, sep- 
arate unit—a non sequitur of sorts—not closely related to what precedes and 
follows it.°! This serves as an indicator that these chapters are an insertion, 
and we can now say so with more assurance due to the Genesis Apocryphon. 
Ihe fact that we have two parallel texts, one of the major points of diver- 


51. Milik 1976, 55; Nickelsburg 2001, 3-8, 539. 
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gence between which is the main speaker, supports the conclusion that in 
1 En. 106-107 we find the reworking of an earlier narrative for the purpose of 
incorporation into the broader composition of 1 Enoch.’? 

In any case, we have here multiple attestations of Noah’s birth story and 
yet another sign of Noahs significance during the Second Temple era. The 
accumulation of shared components in these sources with 4Q534-536 leads 
us to conclude that it is quite likely that 4534-536 is yet another narrative 
relating to the birth of Noah, reworking and expanding existing traditions 
such as those found in the Genesis Apocryphon and 1 Enoch.” If we add 
1Q19 to these, we have no less than three, and most likely four, distinct but 
related accounts ofthe birth of Noah in Hebrew and Aramaic from the Second 
Temple period. 

The remarkable number of Noachic birth stories (given our general pau- 
city of ancient written sources), especially when compared with the brief 
account given in Genesis, begs once more the question of a hypothetical 
book of Noah that may have served as their shared source. Whether such 
a book ever existed has been the cause of ongoing debate.?^ The main argu- 
ments against the existence of such a book have been the diversity of materials 
attributed to the book of Noah, the fact that such a book has not been found, 
and problems of dating the various sources that allegedly drew from the book 
of Noah. 

This study has attended to a marked preoccupation with Noah’s birth, 
which plays only a part in the broader interest in the figure of Noah during 
this period. All texts know something of Noah's spectacular natal appearance, 
implying the possibility of celestial origins. However, all texts expand on this 
differently, focusing on traits and persons according to their taste. It is highly 
probable that these texts drew from a common well of traditions. 

Assigning this source to a book of Noah has been made especially com- 
plicated for the birth narrative by the discovery of the words ni n an3 


52. On the relation of the Genesis Apocryphon to Enoch, see Machiela 2007, 43-50. 
Cf. Bernstein 2005; Nickelsburg 2001, 541-42; Stuckenbruck 2007, 607. See also, on the 
style of the Genesis Apocryphon and its adaptation of various traditions, Bernstein 1996; 
Falk 2007, 26-106; Fróhlich 1998, 88-96; Lehmann 1958; Miller 1991; VanderKam 1978. 

53. See García Martínez 1999, 94-95. 

54. Barthélemy and Milik 1955, 84; Baxter 2006; Bernstein 1999, 226-31; 2005, 53; 
Bhayro 2006; Charles 1913, 163; Davidson 1992, 118; Dimant 1998, 144—46; 2006, 231-42; 
Fitzmyer 2004, 122; Fletcher-Louis 2002, 53; García Martinez 1992, 24-44; 1999, 88-89; 
Lewis 1968, 10-15; Milik 1976, 56; Nickelsburg 1998, 156-58; Puech 2001, 117-27; Schmidt 
1926; Scott 1997b, 368-81; Segal 2007, 152; Steiner 1995, 66-71; Stone 2000; 2006a (see 
reprint in this volume); Stuckenbruck 2007, 610-14; Werman 1999. 
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preserved in the Genesis Apocryphon.?^? What would seem to be the title of a 
book is found only after the birth account, thus excluding the birth narrative 
from the “book.” On the one hand, this seems logical, since we might expect 
that "Ihe Book of the Words of Noah" would include only things that were 
written after his birth (even if only shortly after it, considering he knew how 
to speak immediately). 

On the other hand, there is the issue of what we might call the lost source 
that recounted the birth of Noah and that was known to numerous authors. 
Jubilees 10:14 implies the existence of several books of Noah, and this suggests 
one possible solution to the problem: assigning the birth narrative to another 
book, distinct from that to which the Apocryphon refers. We are unable, in 
fact, to say whether the fount of these many tellings of Noah’s birth was in a 
book of Noah, a work associated with Enoch, or even some other composi- 
tion. Moreover, the title of the work is of no real importance. It is important, 
however, that we have considerable grounds for believing that the birth of 
Noah, as reflected in 1 En. 106-107 and the Genesis Apocryphon, was part 
of a broader antecedent and reflects the tendency to intensify Noah’s role and 
significance in Second Temple Judaism. 


55.] QapGen 5:29. Cf. Steiner 1995; Stuckenbruck 2007, 610-14. 


A NoTE ON 1Q19: THE “BOOK OF NOAH” 
Claire Pfann 


1Q19, a collection of twenty-one Hebrew fragments, was first published in 
1955 by J. T. Milik in DJD 1.! The manuscript as published comprised five 
somewhat substantial fragments containing three or more lines of text and 
sixteen smaller fragments. Milik arranged the fragments into two groups, 
apparently based on content and paleographic features. Although the name 
Noah is not preserved on any of the fragments, Milik entitled the manuscript 
“Le Livre de Noë? based upon the explicit mention in fragment 3 of Lamech 
and Methuselah, the father and grandfather of Noah, the implicit description 
in fragment 1 of conditions on the earth prior to the flood, and the apparent 
list of angels in fragment 2. Milik further noted the affinities of this text to the 
accounts of the birth of Noah in 1 En. 106-107 and in the Genesis Apocry- 
phon.? 

1Q19 is the only text from late antiquity dealing with the birth of Noah 
to have been preserved in Hebrew. The composition of this text in Hebrew 
and its potential relationship to its Aramaic sister-texts as source, derivative, 
or companion remains undefined. Michael Stone notes, “1Q19 does combine 
a number of the elements from part 1 of 1 Enoch that scholars believe are 
ultimately derived from a Noachic work. However, 1 Enoch was composed 
in Aramaic, as the Qumran fragments of it attest, while 1Q19 was written in 
Hebrew. We cannot determine whether 1Q19 was a ‘Book of Noah’ or another 
work embodying Noachic material”? 

Furthermore, what has puzzled scholars since the editio princeps of this 
collection of fragments is the apparent change in content and character in 


1. In Barthélemy and Milik 1955, 84-86. Fragment 2, known as 1Q19 bis, was early 
separated from the main manuscript. Its photo was published by John Trever 1965, pl. VII, 
and its transcription by Milik in Barthélemy and Milik 1955, 152. 

2. See Aryeh Amihay and Daniel Machiela’s “Traditions of the Birth of Noah" in this 
volume. 

3. Stone 2000, 613-15. 
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fragments 13-21, which lack any distinctively Noachic character. Fragments 
1-3 deal with themes and individuals familiar from biblical and extrabiblical 
accounts of Noah. The wickedness of humankind and impending judgment 
(frag. 1), the intercession of the archangels (frag. 2), and the birth of a miracu- 
lous child (frag. 3) are well-known motifs associated with Noah and the flood. 
With fragment 13, a shift from narrative to hymnic material takes place as 
language, including 1123, 1771, DNNN, and VNI, is introduced. Any explicit 
connection with Noah traditions disappears, as such hymnic or poetic mate- 
rial is lacking in the known Noah passages in the Bible, 1 En. 106-107, and 
1QapGen ar, for example. As Stone notes, "The combination of Flood motifs 
with the story of Noahs birth is highly suggestive. The remaining fragments of 
1Q19, however, do not seem to have any recognizable relationship to material 
connected to Noah and Enoch.”? The language of fragments 13-21 is reminis- 
cent, rather, of Berakhot, Mysteries, Shirot Olat Hashabbat, and other poetic 
compositions. Indeed, Crispin Fletcher-Louis (2002) has recently pointed 
out the presence of such "angelomorphic" language as reflective of a theme 
occurring, in his opinion, across a wide range of Second Temple Literature, 
including 1 Enoch, Jubilees, Ben Sira, 4QInstruction, and other texts. In these 
texts, the heavenly or divine aspect of a human figure is stressed. Further- 
more, in 1Q19, the use of the niphal of «132 and VXW3 with passive meaning 
evokes a sense of the future glorification or exaltation of an individual by 
divine agency? Due to the fragmentary nature of the text, this individual 
cannot be identified with certainty. Within Second Temple literature, only a 
few individuals were expected to have an “exaltation experience,’ in particu- 
lar, the Messiah (cf. Dan 7 and 4Q246 Aramaic Apocalypse, the "Son of God” 
text, both in Aramaic and in both of which the niphal with passive meaning 
is used to indicate divine agency). Milik tentatively suggested that these frag- 
ments contained a song of Methuselah and referred to the miraculous child 
who had just been born. However, no other text preserves an enthronement 
or exaltation theme connected with Noah. 

This paper suggests that 1Q19 as published by Milik is, in fact, at least two 
separate manuscripts. A close examination of the photographs of the frag- 
ments reveals several distinctive features that indicate the presence of at least 
two scribal hands. These features include line height, letter height, and letter 
shape. The line spacing in fragments 1-12 is 10 mm on average, where mea- 
surable, while that in fragments 13-21 is 11 mm on average. More important 


4. Stone 2000, 613. 
5. I am indebted to my husband Stephen J. Pfann for elucidating the character of these 
fragments and their implications and for compiling the alphabet chart that follows. 
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is the fact that the average letter height in fragments 1-12 is 4 mm, while that 
of fragments 13-21 is 3 mm. 

When we set out exemplars from the main fragments side-by-side, the 
distinctiveness of each scribal hand is clearly visible. In the figure on the fol- 
lowing page, the larger letters on the right are taken from fragments 1 and 3, 
dealing with the birth of Noah, while the smaller letters on the left are from 
fragments 13 and 15, the hymnic section. After even a cursory examina- 
tion, the dramatic difference in letter height is seen, as well as the fact that 
the scribal hand of fragments 1 and 3 is characterized by slanting or curved 
descenders, while that of fragments 13 and 15 features vertical or straight 
descenders, particularly in 7, 1, and *. Other letters, in particular 8, 3, and 3, 
also help to support the distinction between the scribal hands. 

The & in fragments 13 and 15 contains a highly stylized, inverted v serif 
on the upper right arm, while the same arm in the X^ of fragments 1 and 3 
exhibits merely a thickening or triangulation. 

Ihe 1 in fragments 1 and 3 contains a pronounced curved upper stroke, 
and the lower cross stroke extends well to the right of the vertical stroke. In 
the 2 of fragments 13 and 15, these features are less pronounced. 

The 2 of fragments 1 and 3 contains a short upper cross stroke and a long 
base stroke, while the I of fragments 13 and 15 is quite squared, with the 
upper and the lower strokes almost equal in length. 

Milik did not date the scribal hand(s) of 1Q19, but Stephen Pfann has 
suggested that the hand of fragments 1-11 is a semiformal Herodian hand 
dating to the end of the first century B.c.E. or beginning of the first century 
C.E., with some features typical of the rounded or rustic scribal hands of that 
period. Fragments 13-21 likely date to the second quarter or mid-first century 
c.E., based particularly on the squared or even slightly squat, rectangular form 
of many of the letters (e.g., 3, 5, 7, V). 

Milik himself seems to have been cognizant of some distinction in 
paleographic features within the manuscript, for his grouping of the smaller 
fragments within the two groups (frgs. 1-12 dealing with the birth of Noah, 
frgs. 13-21 containing hymnic material) shows that he recognized the com- 
patibility of each subgroup. Given his tremendous expertise, the question 
remains why he did not identify the fragments as two separate manuscripts 
from the start. 

How does this analysis of 1019 bear on the study of Noah traditions in 
Second Temple period literature? First of all, it is clear that, on the basis of 
line height, letter size, and palaeographic features, 1019 comprises two dis- 


6. Personal communication with the author. He feels that frg. 12 may not belong to 
either manuscript. 
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tinct manuscripts that I demarcate as 1Q19a and 1Q19b. Furthermore, the 
palaeographic division among the fragments is supported by a division in 
subject matter, vocabulary, and style. While these observations cannot move 
us forward in determining the origin or relationship of the Noah traditions 
present in 1Q19a, 1 En. 106-107, 1QapGen?, or 4Q534-536, they do liberate 
us from having to devise a hypothesis by which we can incorporate hymnic 
material (1Q19b) within the Noah traditions, for which no parallels exist.” 
Furthermore, they yield a new, tantalizing, though decidedly meager, manu- 
script describing, in a manner perhaps similar to that of 4Q246, the future 
exaltation or enthronement of an individual, perhaps the Messiah. As a result, 
we might dub this newly discovered composition “1Q19b Exaltation [or, Glo- 
rification] Hymn? 


TABLE 1: PALAEOGRAPHIC ASSESSMENT OF 1Q19 


Fragment | Line Height Letter Height Descenders Triangulated N 
1 10-11 mm 4mm curved/hooked | lacking 
2 9mm 4-5 mm curved lacking 
3 10-11 mm 4mm curved lacking 
4 —— 4-5mm curved —— 
5 9-10 mm (only | 4mm curved = 


one example) 


6 10 mm 4mm curved —— 
7 —— 4mm curved damaged 
8 10mm 4mm curved —— 
9 —— 4mm curved —— 
10 —— 4mm —— —— 
11 10 mm 4mm straight —— 


7. It may be worth noting that 2 En. 71:18-19 relates the miraculous birth of another 
child, the priest Melchizedek. In this account, the child is born as a fully developed three- 
year-old, wearing the *badge" of the priesthood (ephod? breastplate?) and already capable 
of speech. The text mentions that he “blesses God,’ reminiscent of Noah's blessing of God 
upon birth in 1 En. 106, although no poem or hymn of praise is recorded. 
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12 —— 4mm straight? —— 
13 11-12 mm 3mm straight present 
14 10 mm 3-4mm straight —— 
15 10-11 mm 3mm straight present 
16 —<— 3mm —— ——— 
17 E NE ———À ——— 
18 ——— 3mm —— — 
19 —— 3mm straight/NA damaged 
20 —— 3 mm? —— —— 
21 —— 3mm straight —— 


THE NOAH CYCLE IN THE GENESIS APOCRYPHON* 
Esther Eshel 


INTRODUCTION 


Ihe Genesis Apocryphon—an Aramaic parabiblical text—recounts, with 
additions, omissions, and expansions, some of the stories from Gen 5-15.! 
The scroll, opened in 1956, contains the remains of twenty-two columns, but 
it was originally longer; the sheet to the right of column 22 was clearly cut 
away in antiquity, and the text of column 22 breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence. It is now generally accepted that text survives from at least one addi- 
tional column that preceded column 1. This earlier column has been labeled 0. 
The work is generally attributed to the second or first century B.c.E., but based 
on my study of this composition, an earlier date in the third century should 
not be ruled out.? Like the other Aramaic texts found at Qumran, the Genesis 
Apocryphon is not considered sectarian.? 


1. THE CONTEXT OF THE GENESIS APOCRYPHON 


The surviving text of the Genesis Apocryphon retells the narratives of the 


* This paper was written while I was a Kennedy-Leight Fellow at Oxford Centre for 
Hebrew and Jewish Studies, Oxford University. 

1. See Bernstein 2005. 

2. For the latest edition of the Genesis Apocryphon, see Fitzmyer 2004. The readings 
and translation of the Genesis Apocryphon are based on this edition. However, certain 
readings were arrived at by the author in conjunction with Moshe Bernstein; others were 
formulated in the course of working on this essay, together with the readings and transla- 
tions made in the Ph.D. dissertation of Machiela 2007; see now Machiela 2009. 

3. Note that Noah waited until the fifth year to drink the fourth-year wine (1QapGen 
12:13-15; see also Jub. 7:1-2), as required in sectarian law, rather than in the fourth year, 
as in rabbinic law. See Kister 1992. On the other hand, a reference to Noah's endogamy in 
choosing his children's spouses (col. 6) may point to general, nonsectarian, Second Temple 
practice. 
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patriarchs corresponding to Gen 5:18-15:5, that is, from Enoch to Abram's 
vision ofthe stars. It does so mainly through first-person narration by Lamech, 
Methuselah, Enoch, Noah, and Abram. Recently, Daniel Falk suggested that 
the preserved text could be divided into three stories—a story of Lamech, a 
story of Noah, and a story of Abraham— but finally concluded: *It is preferable 
to view the Genesis Apocryphon—at least as preserved for us—as structured 
around two stories: a Noah cycle and an Abram cycle? Thus, according to his 
understanding, "[t]he Lamech section is best seen as part of the Noah cycle, 
and its purpose is to more fully place the story of Noah in the context of the 
sons of God myth from Gen 6.1-5.”4 As for the text's style, he notes: “it is part 
of the narratives style to allow characters to speak in their own words.” Nev- 
ertheless, since he traces a change in the middle of Abrams narrative, from 
column 21:23 until the end of the existing text, to an impersonal narration, he 
concludes that "the narrative voice does not seems to be an entirely reliable 
guide to the intended structure"? 

My reading of the first two columns shows that the picture is more com- 
plicated. Columns 0-1 include parts that do not seem to belong to Lamechs 
speech, such as a speech in first-person plural, which seems to best fit the 
Watchers’ appeal, for example, [NIW] by] &130N "1 N[nyiivi] S08 dP, 
“we took an oath [and a vow] that we bind [ourselves (?)]” (0:223), and 871 {921 
ION XININ, "And now we are prisoners" (line 8). Furthermore, the first-per- 
son appeal to God, referring to his anger or his decision to destroy the world, 
seems to fit Enoch’s appeal to God rather than that of Lamech, to be compared 
with 1 En. 12-16. The Enoch cycle includes apocalyptic visions referring to 
God's deeds that will take place at PP) N32 NIT OVA, “[...] at the Day of the 
Great Judgment and End” (4:12), to be compared with 4QEnGiants! (4Q206 
2-3) frag. 1 xxii:2-3 TYM INT N39 NIT PIT REP DV 1201 793, “and until 
the time of the Day of the End o[f] the Great Judgment which will be exacted 
of them” (1 En. 22:4); as well as with 4QEn* (4Q212) frag. 1 iv:22-23: [m 
[...Bparv JININ NY ppt Nnby PT any[ava1 Mwy yv mna] “And af[ter 
it, the tenth week, in the se]venth [part of which] an eternal Judgment and the 
(fixed) time of the Great Judgment [shall be executed in vengeance...]" (1 En. 
91:15).7 It also includes various visions regarding Noah's future and the mis- 
deeds of humanity (5:16-19) 

The Enoch cycle features some elegant interweaving of first-person nar- 
ration: Lamechs first-person reaction to Noah's exceptional appearance (he 


4. Falk 2007, 30. 

5. Ibid, See earlier Bernstein 1998, 145. 
6. Milik 1976, 229-30. 

7. Ibid., 266, 269. 
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feared he was the son of an angel) followed by his confrontation with his wife 
Bitenosh (col. 2); Enochs assurance to Lamech through Methuselah that Noah 
is indeed his son (5:2-23); and Lamechs final reaction to Enoch’s assurance 
(5:26-27). 'Therefore I suggest assigning the first six columns to Enoch rather 
than to Lamech, thus dividing this composition into three cycles, which seems 
to me more suitable in terms of both structure and content: 


The Enoch cycle (cols. 0-5:27) 
The Noah cycle (cols. 5:29-18:22) 
The Abraham cycle (cols. 18:24-22:?) 


This division is further supported by the physical marker of blank lines 
left between the cycles, that is, in column 5 line 28, at the end of the Enoch 
cycle, and in column 18 line 23, at the end of the Noah cycle.5 Of these three, 
although poorly preserved, no less than thirteen columns of the Noah cycle 
survived, while only four to five columns of each of the other two cycles have 
survived. There is, however, no reason to doubt that both of the other cycles 
were originally much longer. As for the proposed Enoch cycle, one might 
suspect that column 0 was preceded by additional passages devoted to the 
story ofthe Fallen Angels, which together with the surviving reference to this 
myth, might be added to other such compositions that are so dominant in 
the Qumran library? It is worth noting in this context that references to the 
Watchers are found on numerous occasions in the surviving parts of this com- 
position, especially in columns 0-1, and are not confined to the Enoch cycle. 
This is also the case with the words of Lamech (2:1, 16) and probably in the 
words of Enoch referring to "18 T "372, “for in the days of Jared my father” 
(3:3),!° as in his answer to Methuselah (5:3-4). The Watchers also appear in 
Noahs vision (6:19-20). 

The remains of the Genesis Apocryphon, of which the beginning and 
end have not been preserved, thus comprise three cycles: the Enoch cycle; the 
Noah cycle; and the Abram cycle. Therefore, it might originally have included 
additional cycles that are now lost. From the extant text, we can see a well- 
written story, with smoothly connected individual components that share 
both themes and terminology. Thus, the Noah cycle seems to be an integral 
part of the composition, not an independent work taken from a written source 


8. Armin Lange has suggested that in col. 18:23-24 there was a vacat of 1.5 line, which 
probably marked the beginning of the Abraham story at line 25; see Lange 1996, 192 n. 10. 

9. See Stone 1999, 133-49. 

10. Compare with 4QEn? 1 iii:4-5 (1 En. 6:6): [ynmi "1 Pan 1752 WAI] TY APA; see 
4QEn^ 5 ii:17-18 (1 En. 106:13) 
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and introduced as a whole into the Genesis Apocryphon. This, in turn, does 
not exclude the possibility that the Genesis Apocryphon used earlier sources, 
which is probably the case in the Enoch cycle, where clear connections with 
1 Enoch are found. Being one of the earliest and most detailed sources dedi- 
cated to the figure of Noah, one might assume that the Genesis Apocryphon 
was used by later compositions, such as Jubilees. 

The Genesis Apocryphon draws significant parallels between the main 
characters, and I suggest that this literary technique be termed a “chain of 
traditions? The way the story is told, Enoch, like Noah, struggles with a sinful 
generation, that of the Fallen Angels and their sinful offspring. He also seems 
to be singled out as the only righteous person, as Abram will later be singled 
out with respect to Sodom, serving as the mediator between the sinners and 
God and bringing their appeal to heaven. Like Abram, he also has immedi- 
ate communication with God, being vouchsafed various visions regarding the 
future of humanity that can be compared with Gen 15. By the same token, 
Noah is described in terms close to those applied to Abram, being the ultimate 
righteous individual who has a vision regarding the future of humanity. 

With regard to shared terminology, the following main locutions stand 
out. 


1.1. ENOCH AND NoAH 


(1) The root 108, meaning both “to swear" and “to bind,’ is found in the 
Enoch cycle used for both sin and punishment of the Watchers (col. 0:2, 8, 
12). Yet a third meaning of this root, “to gird, is used in Noah’s biography vm 
NOWIP MNI NWR, “I girded my loins with a vision of righteousness” (6:4). 

(2) In connection with Enochs visit to heaven, it says that »55 nay, “he 
shares his lot (with the angels)" (2:21). This terminology derives from Josh 
15 and is used later to describe Noah's division of the world among his sons, 
as in NINN NITY PI DU, “For Shem emerged the second lot” (1QapGen 
16:14), as well as "7132 pa 355 nai], “[And] Japhet divided between his 
sons" (1QapGen 17:16).!! 

(3) The reference to T^ “mystery” is found in both stories: 1 is first men- 
tioned in the Enoch cycle in the Watchers’ appeal in column 1, NyV^ 1, “the 
mystery of wickedness” (1:2; and just NT^ in lines 3, 7). Later, when Enoch 
speaks to his son Methuselah, he says SIT RI MR Ta73[...], "[...] your 
son make known by this mystery" (5:21). Methuselah then tells it to his son 


11. 37V is used by Targum Jonathan to Joshua to translate Hebrew 5913 (Josh 15:1; 
16:1), as well as DINN “portion,” found numerous times as the translation of Hebrew ou 
in Targum Jonathan; see VanderKam 20004, 488. 
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Lamech: 55n ma n3 725 DY), “and he spoke with Lamech his son about a 
mystery" (5:25). When we move to the Noah cycle we hear again: NT! NNV 
21252 77, “I hid this mystery within my heart” (6: 12); see ALD 4:13 48 nav 
nm53 Nb wrx 5» 292 77, “And I hid this, too, in my heart, and I revealed it 
to nobody? TI probably has a neutral meaning, and it gets its value weighting 
from its context. Thus, while in the Watchers' context the mystery has a nega- 
tive sense, to be compared with the Watchers' story according to the book of 
Watchers, 4Q201 iv: 4-5: (mwb pra n[535 yv 17921, "[And they all began 
to reveal] secrets to their wives" (1 En. 1:4/8?),1? in our context of both Enoch 
and Noah it is given a positive sense. 


1.2. NOAH AND ABRAM 


(1) When Noah exits the ark, after the flood, he says, np51 rni NIN [PTR] 
KM RAIN XVINA n25m, “[Then] I Noah went out and walked on 
the land by its length and by its width...” (11:11), which is clearly taken from 
God's command to Abraham nan: MINNY PINI Tonnm mp (Gen 13:17), 
described in the Genesis Apocryphon as AI NIJ 122 ^tm Dri Ton mp 
xing, “Rise, walk about, go and see how great is its length and how great its 
width" (21:13-14). Abram obeys this command: "non? DIAN NIN NIINI 
RYN MID xD KIN 0 T5 MIR... KVIN nmn», “So I, Abram, 
went to go around and look at the land ... and moved along Mount Taurus 
toward the east through the breath of the land” (21:15-16). 

(2) God's promises to Noah are clearly taken from those to Abraham in 
the Bible; thus, God says to Noah: (11:15) T32 Dy1 NIN TAY rni ie brin ox 
DADY 1ns12 175 77, “Do not fear, O Noah, I am with you and with those 
of your sons who will be like you forever,” which is based on Gen 26:24: 5m 
"TAY DMA8 292 THAT NS oram Tn203)^338 TR ^3 NOW" n, "do not 
fear, for I am with you and will bless you and make your offspring numerous 
for my servant Abrams sake? as well as on Gen 15:1a: [42 7238 DAK NTN IN 
15, “Do not fear, Abram, I am your shield.”!? Furthermore, the second part of 
this verse, NNN TAIN T?2V, “your reward shall be very great" (15:1b), can 
be found earlier in the Genesis Apocryphon, when God promises Noah IP? 
7» DOWN TIN MINI, “honor and reward I am paying to you” (7:5). 

(3) In one of his dream visions (14:9-19), Noah sees a large cedar tree 
with three branches. The interpretation of the dream identifies the different 


12. Cf. YW "rà in IQH? 13:38; 24:9; 1027 1 i:2; See Bernstein 2005, 45 n. 15, which 
also refers to 2 Thess 2:7. 

13. See also Inn ÒN ... Tana [p 1391 “to your sons after you for all ... do not fear" 
(8:33-34). 
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parts of the tree. Thus Noah is the cedar, and the three shoots are Noahs three 
sons. Shem can be identified as the first scion, described as coming forth from 
the cedar and growing to a height (14:10). A cedar also plays a role in Abrams 
dream vision (19:14-21) when, just before he and Sarai descend to Egypt due 
to the famine in the land of Canaan, Abraham has a dream. In his dream 
Abraham sees a cedar, which people are trying to cut down, and a palm tree, 
which is left alone. This dream reflects Abrahams awareness that his life is in 
danger. His response is to ask Sarai to protect him by claiming that they are 
brother and sister. 

(4) When Noah divides the world among his sons, Arpachshad's allot- 
ment (17:11-15) is the same as that in Abraham’s tour of the Promised Land 
as described in the Genesis Apocryphon (21:16-19). 

Furthermore, not only does the author use parallels between the main 
three characters, but I would like to suggest that within these cycles one also 
finds secondary characters that serve transitional functions. Each of these is 
used as a "link" connecting the earlier and later main figures, thus creating 
an even closer connection between the cycles. Thus one might characterize 
Lamech as a "secondary figure" who serves as the connection between Enoch 
and Noah, by appealing to Enoch in regard to Noah's miraculous birth. The 
end of the Noah cycle and the beginning of the Abraham cycle have not sur- 
vived, but I would like to suggest, based on the Noah story, that we might 
tentatively expect parts of columns 17-18 to be devoted to the figure of Shem 
as the "secondary character. 

Shems special role is first found when he is identified with the first scion, 
on which Noah’s name will be called (14:12). Thus, as in the case of Noah, 
Shem and his descendants are also called “a plant of truth” (14:13). Later, 
when Noah wakes from his dreams, he goes and tells them to him: npn! 
ADE nhns 85121 92 ow) ur Mole... mw 779 m3 NIIN, “Then I], Noah, 
[awoke] from my sleep.... ]I went to Shem, my son, and relat[ed] everything 
to [him]" (15:21-22). God's promise earlier to be with Shem and his descen- 
dants is being referred to, when God promises Noah, "I am with you and with 
those of your sons who will be like you forever" (11:15). 

Shems special role seems to be further developed by the author of Jubi- 
lees, particularly in the detailed description of Shems portion found in Jub. 
8:12-21. This includes Noahs happy reaction, especially when he makes his 
portion the best, including the three main mountains, and being in the center 
of the world (see below). 


2. NOAH CYCLE 


After the title ni Ùn ana 1[4] [55], “A [co]p[y] ofthe words of Noah" (5:29), 
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which probably marked the beginning of the Noah cycle,!4 there remain very 
few decipherable letters, providing no indication of the content of the last six 
and a half lines of that column (5:29a-36). When the text is readable again, at 
the beginning of column 6 line 1, we are already in Noah's biography: "And 
in the furnace of my gestation I flourish to truth, and when I left my mother's 
womb I was rooted in truth" (6:1). Thus one might infer that the previous lines 
dealt with Noahs birth, to be compared with its earlier description of that 
event by his father Lamech (col. 2), as well as in 1 En. 106-107. As a whole, the 
story of Noah covers almost thirteen columns of thirty-six lines each column: 
a total of more than 260 lines. 

The following table summarizes the above-mentioned subjects with their 
parallels.!5 


Subject 1QapGen Genesis Jubilees 
Noahs righteousness from 6:1-5 (6:9)— (10:17)— 
early life 
Noah's marriage 6:6-7 — 4:33a 
Noahs children 6:7-8 5:32; 6:10 [4:33b] 
Marriage of Noahs children 6:8-9 = — 
Noah's first set of visions 6:9-22 — 
Noah find favor 6:23 6:8 [5:5, 19] 
Gods planned destruction 6:24ff. 6:6-7, 

11-17 
God blesses Noah 6:2-7:6 (9:1-2): — 

after the 

flood! 
Noah rejoices (?) 7:7-9 — — 
God responds (?) 7:10-15 — — 


14. Some argue that this part of the Genesis Apocryphon originated as an indepen- 
dent composition, probably from the book of Noah. See Steiner 1995, 66-71. For a discus- 
sion of the possible existence of a lost book (or books) of Noah, see Stones comments on 
pages 8-11 of this volume (= 20062, 5-9), where he also relates to earlier studies. 

15. See Falk 2007, 31-32. 
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15-17:24? 


Noahs second set of visions 7:16ff.- 9:2 | — 
Noah and the flood 9:[?]-10:1 7:11-12 [5:24-27] 
Noah and his family praise 10:1-10 — 
God 
The ark rest on Hurarat 10:11-12 8:4 5:28 
Noah offers sacrifice 10:12-13 8:20 6:1b-2 
Details of sacrifice 10:13-17 — 6:2-3 
God accepts sacrifice (?) 10:18-? 8:21-22 [6:4] 
Noah watches at the arks door | 11:1-10 (?) | — — 
Noahs survey ofthe land 11:11-12 — — 
Noah blesses God 11:12-14 — — 
God blesses Noah 11:15ff 9:1-7 6:5-9 
God's covenant with Noah 11:?-12:6 9:8-17 [6:15-16] 
Noah descends the mountains | 11:7-9 (9:18) 
9) 
Noahs second generation 12:9-12 10:1-11:11 
Noah plants a vineyard 12:13 9:20 
The fourth years wine 12:13-14 
Fifth-year wine celebration 12:14-19 — 7:1-2 
and prayer 
Noah’s second set of visions 12:19- 

15:21 
Noah wakes from his dreams, | 15:21ff 
blesses God, tells to Shem 
Division of the land end of col. 
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This table shows quite clearly that, while some detailed descriptions 
expand upon a very small biblical base, such as Noahs righteousness men- 
tioned in Gen 6:9, PNIT2 mn DAN p" WN NI, other elements have no 
parallel at all, not only in Genesis, but also in other parallel accounts, such as 
] Enoch and Jubilees. 

Another significant difference is that Noah is described only in a positive 
way, being in close contact with God. Thus, the biblical description of Noah 
being drunk and shamed, starting with "978 Tina an INW 1n 1n nv, 
“He drank the wine and became drunk, and he uncovered himself within the 
tent" (Gen 9:21), and ending with 13°71 r3 pp», “When Noah woke up from 
his wine" (9:24), is reinterpreted in the Genesis Apocryphon columns 12-15, 
in an opposite manner, where 54m is interpreted in the sense of having a 
vision (from 753/753 “to reveal"),!6 and Noah is described as having a set of 
symbolic dream visions, starting with his statement "and I was lying on my 
[...]” (12:19), perhaps his side or his bed. This formula can be compared to 
God's command to Ezekiel, “Lie on your left side" (4:4), as well as to Dan 7:1, 
which states, “Daniel saw a dream and a vision of his mind in bed.” Even more 
closely related is Levi's statement in the Aramaic Levi Document: "Ihen [...] 
I lay down, and I remained o[n...]" (4:3), which is immediately followed by 
a vision (4:4ff.).!7 This set of dream visions ends by saying: NI[N n ynw! 
mix mons ..] andy 5w Tan [. mu] niu nnn VD! ^niv jn ny 
[...n]bp nhns 85121 2 DW, “[Then L] Noah, [awoke] from my sleep, and 
the sun [...]" ( col. 15:21).!8 Thus, after waking up, not only does Noah not 
curse Canaan, but he blesses God and goes to tell his dreams to Shem.! In the 
following very fragmentary text (15:23ff.), Noah apparently speaks to Shem, 
mentioning the righteous one and God. Here I would assume that a major 
part of the bottom line of column 15 (lines 23-36) and maybe even parts of 
the beginning of column 16 were devoted to our "secondary figure,” who is 
Shem. Nevertheless, one cannot rule out the possibility that Noah's curse of 
Canaan was included in the nonpreserved lines at the end of column 15. If 
so, one might speculate that it was based on Noahs set of dream visions in 
which he was informed of Canaans future violent deeds; thus Noah might 
have cursed him for that rather than for his father's deeds. 


16. To be compared with 4Q201 iv: 4-5: WI pra np535 vov pd, “[And they 
all began to reveal] secrets to their wives"; for a detailed discussion of this interpretation, 
suggested by Machiela, see Machiela 2007, 211-18. 

17. Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004, 66-67. 

18. See Fitzmyer 2004, 92-93. 

19. Contra Bernstein (1996, 43), who hypothesizes that Noah's drunkenness and its 
ensuing embarrassment is to be reconstructed in the missing parts of IQapGen. 
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In the Noah cycle, three unique phenomena occur that merit our atten- 
tion. These are the “two-ways” terminology, Noahs dream visions, and the 
division of the world. 


2.1. THE Two-Ways TERMINOLOGY 


The beginning of the Noah story is lost, and its first surviving text starts with 
his biography: 


[...] And in the furnace of my gestation I flourished to truth; and when I eft 
my mother’s womb, I was rooted in truth and I conducted myself in truth all 
my days, and I walked in the paths of eternal truth. For I was instructed (?) 
by the Holy [One(s)], to w[alk] on the path of the way of truth, and to warn 
me away from the path of falsehood which leads to everlasting darkness. 
[...] I girded my loins in a vision of truth and wisdom [...] all the paths of 
violence. (6:1-5) 


This description is unique in many ways: a poetic structure, similar to 
biblical stichoi, with parallels and contradictions, to be compared with the 
wisdom poem of ALD 13, using paired words and parallel phrases, which is 
already known from earlier Aramaic poetry? Within these lines we find the 
following “ways” terminology: YNI, ras, VIW, 1901.2! We also find adjec- 
tives describing the right way, using DW? “truth” or NNN “truth”? This, in 
turn, is contrasted with the adjectives describing the wrong way as pW “false- 
hood, TWN “darkness,” or DAN “violence?” 

The concept of walking in "the path of truth" has its roots in the biblical 
NNR TIT, “way of truth, mentioned in Gen 24:48. The metaphor of the two 
ways, of the paths of good and of evil, first appears in Deut 30:15-30, where the 


20. See Greenfield 1979, 49-51; Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004, 102-9, 201-6. 

21. Two of these— bon and 2°n3—are Hebrew words found in this Aramaic com- 
position. The inclusion of both Hebrew and Aramaic terms brings to mind the name- 
midrashim of Levi's sons in ALD (ch. 11) and his grandson Amram (12:4), which include 
both Hebrew and Aramaic etymologies. Thus Merari, who has triple onomastic midrash, 
the first of which is TT? "moy *5 570 R, “for I was bitter on his account particularly, 
where 9 An, “I was bitter” (11:8) is a Hebraism, probably based on Ruth; as well as that of 
Jochebed, on whom it says Seaw 11335, “for glory for Israel” (11:10), which is a midrash 
based on the Hebrew word 122. In those cases we suggested either a usage of earlier 
Hebrew source or a name-midrash made by “a literate Jew of the third century BCE’; see 
Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004, 184-193. 

22. Again, a Hebrew term. 

23. This rich imagery of the two ways includes both Hebrew and Aramaic terms; see 
above, n. 21. 
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ways of life and death are related to obedience or disobedience of divine com- 
mandments. This metaphor also “runs like a thread through Prov 1-8? These 
ancient texts (as well as Jer 21:8, which interprets Deut 30:15 in an ironic exege- 
sis??) "appear to employ the two ways as a construct for envisioning alternative 
behaviors rather than to constitute a fixed two-ways literary form.”® 

Noahs testimony as walking in the path of truth in the Genesis Apocry- 
phon is to be compared with ALD 3, where Levi says in his prayer: 


3:4 And now my children are with me, 

And grant me all the paths of truth. 

3:5 Make far from me, my Lord, 

the unrighteous spirit, 

and evil thought and fornication.... 

3:6 Let there shown to me, O Lord, the holy spirit, 

and grant me counsel, and wisdom and knowledge and strength, 
3:7-8 in order to do that which is pleasing before you.... 

3:9 And let not any satan have power over me, 

to make me stray from your path. 


As we argue in our edition of ALD, “It is related to the idea of the two ways, 
one good and one bad ... but is distinct from it in its use of the idea of the two 
spirits.”?7 

Another early source in which this motif occurs is Tobit. As part of his 
programmatic statement, Tobit states, “I, Tobit, walked the paths of fidelity 
and righteousness all the days of my life” (1:3).?8 The same motif appears later 


in Tobit's testamentary instruction to his son Tobias:?? 


Be mindful of (God) the Lord, my boy, every day of your life 
Do not seek to sin or transgress His commandments. 

Practice righteousness all the days of your life, 

and tread not the paths of wickedness. 

For those who act with fidelity will prosper in all they (you) do. 
To all those who practice righteousness. (4:5-6)?0 


24. Nickelsburg 2001, 455. 

25. See Holladay 1986, 573-74. 

26. Nickelsburg 1999, 98. For a detailed discussion of the Jewish sources of the “two 
ways” in Did. 1-6, see van de Sandt and Flusser 2002, 140-90. 

27. Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004, 34. 

28. Where G! = GL; the translation is based on Fitzmyer 2004, 98. 

29. According to G", which unless noted, is usually identical with Gl. 

30. Fitzmyer 2004, 163, according to GN, where G! reads, “For if you act in fidelity, 
success will attend all you do. To all those who practice righteousness.” 
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For almsgiving preserves one from death and keeps one from going off into 
darkness. (4:10) 3! 


A third reference is found in Tobits instructions to Tobias: “On every 
occasion praise God and beg him that your ways may be made straight and all 
your paths [G! + and plans] may lead to prosperity" (4:19). 

Unlike Tobit, which, as mentioned, relates the path of righteousness to 
Torah, in the Genesis Apocryphon, as in ALD, no reference to the divine com- 
mandments is found. But not only is Genesis Apocryphons description of the 
two ways more detailed; it also introduces a significant new element, the eter- 
nal nature of both good and evil: “I walked in the paths of eternal truth,’ which 
is contrasted with the "path of everlasting darkness? Accordingly, the Genesis 
Apocryphon represents the bestowing of an eschatological dimension on the 
two-ways motif, to be compared with Levi's prayer in ALD 3:17, asking God 
DbY b] vwp PT [73yn5..., 5... And make (me) participant in your words, 
to do true judgment for all times? 

Next, I would like to adduce another parallel to the two-ways imagery, 
which is found in Jubilees, and to argue for its possible reference to the far 
more detailed description in the Genesis Apocryphon. As we saw above, in its 
early biography of Noah, the Genesis Apocryphon documents how he walked 
in the path of truth. Jubilees initial recounting of the story of Noah’s ark relies 
on 1 Enoch (6-16; 86-88) but also quotes Gen 6:8 (Jub. 5:5: “He was pleased 
with Noah alone"). Jubilees returns to the Noah story in 5:19, which reads: 


To all who corrupted their ways and their plan(s) before the flood, no 
favor was shown, except to Noah alone, because favor was shown to him 
for the sake of his children whom he saved from the flood waters for his 
sake because his mind was righteous in all his ways, as it has been com- 
manded concerning him. He did not transgress from anything that had been 
ordained for him. 


I suggest that the two-ways terminology underlies this description, in which 
Noahs righteous way (“his mind was righteous in all his ways") is contrasted 
to that of others who chose the wrong way (“Io all who corrupted their ways 
and their plan[s]").?? Furthermore, the addition of nonbiblical elements using 
the two-ways terminology to explicate Noah's righteousness echoes the Gen- 


31. Ibid, 164. 

32. The addition of “and plans" seems to have originated in Tob 4:19, where G! reads: 
"On every occasion praise God and beg him that your ways may be made straight and all 
your paths may lead to prosperity"; G! reads: “your paths and plans. 
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esis Apocryphon: “and I walked in the paths of eternal truth" (6:2), as opposed 
to "the path of falsehood that leads to everlasting darkness [...]" (6:3).? 

I would like to suggest that the author of Jubilees might have used and 
adapted the Genesis Apocryphon in his portrayal of Noah. Thus, both texts 
describe Noah as walking in the righteous path, but Jubilees shifts the empha- 
sis to what is significant in his worldview, namely, that Noah follows God's 
commands: “as it has been commanded concerning him. He did not trans- 
gress from anything that had been ordained for him” As we have seen, this 
element is also found in Tobit's biography. Another element shared with Tobit 
is the existence of a reward for following the right way: Jubilees, "because favor 
was shown to him,’ and Tobit, “For those who act with fidelity will prosper 
in all they do. To all those who practice righteousness" (4:6). But, as opposed 
to the Genesis Apocryphon, this context contains no eschatological theology. 


2.2. NoAH's DREAM VISIONS 


In contrast to its biblical source, one outstanding feature of Noah's biography 
in the Genesis Apocryphon is the large number of divine communications 
to Noah, including dreams. Thus, according to the Genesis Apocryphon, 
Noah had two sets of dream visions. The first antediluvian vision (6:11-12) 
is concerned with "the conduct of the sons of heaven" (6:11), and since it is a 


33. Further, VanderKam discusses the difficult phrase "favor was shown to him” (Jub 
5:19; 1989, 2:34) having the “Hebrew DID NV underlie the Ethiopic words,’ explaining 
it in “a positive sense, ‘to be gracious to’ (Gen 32:21)" I would like to argue that Jubilees 
here is probably corrupt. The biblical phrase is '1 *»y3 [1 NYA MN (Gen 6:8), translated by 
Jubilees as “he was pleased with Noah alone,’ to be translated literally: “Noah alone found 
favor before his eyes” (5:5; VanderKam 1996, 33). This verse is referred to in the Genesis 
Apocryphon 6:23: ] novi 332 jm MU AIX nn2[UN!, "And I Noah found favor, greatness, 
and truth.” We might trace Jubilees versions development as follows: ] 82 was under- 
stood as parallel with [1 NWI, the latter also found in the phrase "55 IN NXD, e.g., Esth 
2:17. Being paralleled with 155 In NU, where "159 = 15, thus creating the wrong phrase 
RWI + DID. It is interesting to note that the verb Tonnnin the phrase Tonnn DONI NN 
ni (Gen 6:9) is translated in Lxx as euyp£ornoev, from evapertew, meaning “to please.” The 
same verb is used earlier in the same phrase regarding Enoch nown ns Tun TAN 
(Gen 5:22, 24), as well as later, with regard to Abram: D'AN mm "55 Tann (Gen 17:1; 
see 24:40), as well as in Joseph's reference to his ancestors: "n3N 13nnn vw Dion 
pn" anaN 195 (Gen 48:15), and in Sir 44:16: ^ DY Tonnm DAN Ni Tun (Ms 
B), translated to Greek as Evwy evypeotycev xupiw. Thus it seems that all share the same 
exegesis, which might be as old as or even older than Jubilees. One might wonder whether 
this shared title of Enoch, Noah, and Abram was behind our author's parallel descriptions 
of these characters. 
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mystery, he then hides it and does not tell anyone.?^ Next, Noah is visited by 
“[an em]issary of the Great Holy One" (6:15) who seems to explain to him the 
behavior of the sons of God and its result in the bloodshed of the Nephilim 
(RD TTWR "1 NNT; 6:19). This vision and Noah's subsequent communica- 
tion with God seem to explain to him why God decided to destroy the world 
as a result of the fallen angels’ misdeeds. The surviving portion of this vision 
is nonsymbolic in nature.?> 

The second set of visions includes symbolic dream visions. Although 
poorly preserved, Noahs dream visions in the Genesis Apocryphon col- 
umns 12-14 include at least three separate dreams. In composing this dream 
sequence, the author of Genesis Apocryphon did not follow one specific bib- 
lical source; rather, he drew the various images found in these visions from 
different biblical visions belonging to this genre. The first dream refers both to 
an object made of gold, silver, stone, and pottery as well as iron, from which 
everyone is breaking off pieces, and "chopping every tree and taking it for 
themselves.” It reads as follows: 


8[...] the wild beasts [...] and the creeping creatures of the dry land were 
passing [...] [gold and silver,] stone and pottery were chopping and taking 
of it for themselves. I watched those of gold and silver [!°...] iron, and were 
chopping every tree and taking it for themselves. I watched the sun and the 
moon, !!and the stars, chopping and taking of it for themselves. I watched 
until the earth and the water habitant !?terminated it” (13:8-12)?6 


This dream bears striking parallels to Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams of the statue 
made of iron and clay in Dan 2 and of the great tree in Dan 4, a study that is 
beyond the scope of this article. The second dream vision reads as follows: 


13] turned to observe the olive tree; and behold the olive tree grew in height 
and for many hours [...] great foliage!4[...] appeared among them. I con- 
templated the olive tree, and behold the abundance of its leaves[...] }°[...] 
they tied on it. And I wondered tremendously at this olive tree and its leaves. 
I wondered [...] !®[the four] winds of the heaven blowing strongly, and 
they mutilated this olive tree, removing its branches, then breaking it. First 
[came] !’western [wind], and struck it and cast off its leaves and fruit, and 
scattered it in (all) directions. After it (came) [...]. (13:13-17) 


34. The same terminology is used in ALD 4:13b: "And I hid this, too, in my heart, and 
I revealed it to no one,” which concludes Levi's vision(s). 

35. It might have been followed by another heavenly communication, which might 
have included building instructions (see 7129 in 7:19). 

36. Fitzmyer 2004, 88-89. 
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This dream concerns a large olive tree that is being destroyed by the “[four] 
winds of heaven" (13:16). This reference to the “[four] winds of heaven" is 
related to Balshazzar's dream of the four beasts in Dan 7. The large gap in the 
Genesis Apocryphon (13:18-14:8) probably contained the interpretation of 
the olive-tree dream and perhaps some additional dreams. Again, although 
the dream of the olive tree clearly relies on various biblical prophecies, includ- 
ing the image of the olive tree used to represent Israel in Jer 11:16, without its 
interpretation I can provide no further detail as to its meaning. 

The third, and most significant, dream for this discussion, that of the 
cedar tree in column 14, combines both the elements of symbolic use of the 
cedar for persons and the prediction of future events. The details of the dream 
itself have not been preserved; it can, however, be reconstructed from its par- 
tially preserved interpretation. That reads as follows: 


[...] ?[and now] pay atten[tion] and listen! You are the gre[at] cedar, [and] 
the [cedar] standing before you in a dream on the top of mountains !^[...] 
truth. A branch which sprouted from it and grew to a height. Three s[on]s 
[...] H[... And as for the fact that] you saw the first scion reaching to the 
stump of the cedar [...] and the tree from it [...] !?[...] all his days he will 
not part from you, and your n[am]e will be called in his seed [...] 13[...] will 
grow into a plant of truth for all [times (?)...] !^[...] standing forever. And 
as you, seeing the scion reaching the st[um]p [...] I5[...] and that which 
you saw [...] the last scion [...]!6 vacat [...] from the edge of their foliage 
it enters the foliage of the first. Two sons [...] V[...]from the [ea]rth [...] 
on the north [...] And what you saw part of their foliage entering into the 
foliage of the first [...] 185] they were placing in his land [...] and not [...] 
and I told the secret until [...] (14:9-19). 


In this dream Noah sees a large cedar tree with three branches. The interpre- 
tation of the dream identifies the different parts of the tree. Thus Noah is the 
cedar, and the three shoots are Noahs three sons. Shem can be identified as the 
first scion, described as coming forth from the cedar and growing to a height 
(14:10). The further characterization of Shem as “the first scion reaching 
to the stump of the cedar" (14:11), which is interpreted in this sons name- 
midrash, introduces the metaphor of an upright planting. Regarding Shem, 
the Genesis Apocryphon states: "(he will not part from you), and your n[am]e 
will be called in his seed [...]" (T[3]U MPN NYIT) (14:12). The follow- 
ing line denotes Shem, and his descendants, “a plant of truth" (14:13).?7 The 
cedar-tree vision of the Genesis Apocryphon also contains predictive ele- 


37. On the use of tree imagery in the Noah cycle in Genesis Apocryphon, and its 
parallels, see Eshel 2009. 
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ments. It foretells the future of Ham and Japheth, according to which they 
will depart from their father, moving “left, that is north, and “right,” to the 
south. This probably refers to Japheth going to Europe and Ham to Africa, 
as implemented in the division of the world described in columns 16-17 
(see below). After a blank space in the text, we find yet another development 
involving prediction in the cedar image. Using the image of "some of their 
boughs entering into the midst of the first one" (14:17), the Genesis Apocry- 
phon foretells acts of aggression to be conducted by the descendants of Ham 
and Japheth against Shem. This part of the vision probably refers to the period 
when Canaan inhabited the southern part of Syria. Jub. 10:28-34 describes 
how Canaan violently seized “the land of Lebanon as far as the river of Egypt.” 
This land was originally assigned to Shem, and because Ham took it, he was 
cursed by his father and brothers. One might assume that the same explana- 
tion for Noahs curse of Canaan is to be found in the Genesis Apocryphon, 
namely, due to his violent capture of the land not assigned to him (not the 
shameful act of his father Ham). Unfortunately, due to the fragmentary con- 
dition of the scroll, such a reference did not survive. Furthermore, according 
to Jubilees, Madai, one of Japheth's sons, negotiated with Shem’s sons Elam, 
Asshur, and Arpachshad to be allowed to settle within the patrimony of Shem 
(10:35). No reference to the conflict or negotiations between the brothers has 
been preserved in the columns of the Genesis Apocryphon treating the divi- 
sion of the world among Noahs descendants. 


2.3. THE DIVISION OF THE WORLD 


The last part of Noahs story is the division of the earth. At least two col- 
umns— 16 and 17 as well as perhaps some of the almost lost 18—are devoted 
to the division of the earth among Noah’s sons. Accordingly, the author of 
the Noah story endows this topic with considerable weight. The section fol- 
lowing Noah’s awakening from his dream visions (15:21) is illegible, and the 
next decipherable part is the conclusion of Japheth’s portion. Elsewhere I have 
discussed the mapa mundi in detail, mainly comparing the descriptions found 
in the Genesis Apocryphon (cols. 16-17), Jubilees (8-9), and Josephus (Ant. 
1.122-147).28 In short, those sources reflect both reliance on Gen 10 and a 
shared cartographical basis for their construction of the world,? namely, 


38. Eshel 2007. 

39. Such constructs also appear in Pseudo-Philo, L.A.B. 4:1-10, Sib. Or. 13: 110-14; 
Acts 2:9-11, and later, in Gen. Rab. 37:1-8. The War Scroll (1QM 2:10-14) also contains a 
Gen 10-based list of nations to be fought in the third phase of the thirty-three-year war. 
See Y. Yadin 1962, 26-33. 1QM 10:14-15 also alludes to the division of the world. 
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an updated version of the ancient, sixth-century B.c.E. Ionian world map, 
based on Dicaearchuss (ca. 326-296 B.C.E.) division of the world by a median 
running through the Pillars of Hercules, the Taurus Mountains, and the 
Himalayas.*° Of these texts, the Genesis Apocryphon is, in my opinion, the 
oldest surviving Second Temple period text mapping the inhabited world.*! 

Both Jubilees and the Genesis Apocryphon provide detailed descriptions 
of each son's allotment, with many parallels, including shared terminology, 
mainly land-related terms taken from Josh 15. Nevertheless, there are sig- 
nificant differences between the Genesis Apocryphon and Jubilees, some of 
which enable us to draw conclusions with regard to the interrelationship of 
these texts. The most crucial difference lies in the actual lots given to each son 
and in the prominence Jubilees ascribes to Jerusalem. According to Jubilees, 
Shem received all of Asia Minor, together with Syria, Phoenicia, and Pales- 
tine, whereas according the Genesis Apocryphon, the region of Asia Minor 
belonged to Japheth. In that respect, Genesis Apocryphon accords with the 
map of Shems lot according to Josephus (Ant. 143). Moreover, the surviv- 
ing text of the Genesis Apocryphon documents no concept of Jerusalems 
superiority. 

In Lud’s allotment, the Genesis Apocryphon mentions “the Sea of the 
East” (SMITA O°; 17:10). The “Sea of the East” can be identified as Jubilees’ 
Mauq Sea, the present-day Sea of Azov. This reference to the Sea of the East 
reflects the orientation from Greece, namely, with Delphi at the center. Thus, 
as opposed to Jubilees, which converts the Ionian map to a Jewish perspective, 
placing Jerusalem at the center of the world, the Genesis Apocryphon retains 
the focus of the original Ionian map. Only someone using Greece as a refer- 
ence point could refer to the Sea of Azov as “the Sea of the East.” 

Some scholars suggest that the author of Jubilees utilized and adapted 
the Genesis Apocryphon for his needs or that both authors used a common 
source.? I argue that the distinct development of the world division in each 
of these texts emerges more strongly from examining the differences between 
them rather than from the similarities. The Genesis Apocryphon is the older 
source, and the original Ionian map can still be traced in it. This text was later 
used by the author of Jubilees, and he converted it to fit his Jewish perspec- 
tive, awarding Shem the major portion and function—as he received all of 
Asia Minor, together with Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine—and placing Jeru- 


40. Alexander 1982, 204; Feldman 2000, 43. 

41. See Fitzmyer 2000, 1:302. Fitzmyer argues for its literary dependence on Jubilees, 
therefore suggesting a possible first century B.C.E. dating. See, however, Stone 2006a, 9 
(page 11 in the current volume). 

42. See van Ruiten 2000. 
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salem at the center of the world. Thus, both the identification of mistakes and 
a conceptual shift in the nature of the mapa mundi indicate that the Genesis 
Apocryphon served as a source for Jubilees. 


CONCLUSION 


As we have seen, the Noah cycle covers the major portion of the surviving 
columns ofthe Genesis Apocryphon, that is, no less then twelve columns. Not 
only is the presentation of the Noah material very different from its biblical 
parallel, but it is unique in comparison with other known Jewish traditions 
about Noah. The portrait of Noah according to the Genesis Apocryphon is 
that of a patriarch, structured in parallel with both Enoch and Abram. Noah, 
according to Genesis Apocryphon, was a righteous patriarch, communicat- 
ing with heavenly beings, who had various dream visions in which he was 
informed about both past events, such as the sin of the Watchers, as well as 
future events, such as the division of the world among his sons. Apparently, 
some of his visions also referred to eschatological events, among them the 
final judgment. This positive description of Noah seems to lead the author 
to change the biblical story from the shameful result of his drunkenness to a 
glorious set of visions. 

Furthermore, Noahs story is interwoven into the Genesis Apocryphon as 
an integral part, with both thematic and linguistic interconnections with the 
other cycles of Enoch and Abram. As I have argued, between these three main 
characters there were probably two “secondary characters,’ that of Lamech 
and probably Shem, who served as "links" that connected these cycles. 

Finally, a comparison of the major parallels between the Genesis 
Apocryphon and Jubilees shows some possible contacts between the two 
compositions, and a close study of its parallels leads to the tentative conclu- 
sion that, in most cases of shared traditions, the most reasonable explanation 
is the use of the earlier traditions found in Genesis Apocryphon by the later 
author of Jubilees. 


APPENDIX: THE ORIGINAL LENGTH OF THE GENESIS APOCRYPHON 


Matthew Morgenstern has argued for a calculation of the original length of 
the Genesis Apocryphon based on the letter goph found on the upper side 
of column 17, which is a first column of a sheet on which six columns were 
written (cols. 17-22), and the letter tsade written on the sheet on which seven 
columns were copied (cols. 10-16). Since these two letters are in sequence, he 
assumes that it numbered the sheets sewn together. On this basis, he made 
the calculation that the original text was very long and that we are lacking 
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between 70 to 105 columns, that is, between fourteen to fifteen sheets, which 
according to his calculation is about 9 meters.? To that one should add, 
according to Morgensterns assumption, three more sheets at the end (marked 
as resh-shin-taw), with eighteen to twenty-one additional columns. Thus, this 
scroll will have had no less than 115 columns, which would measure no less 
then 25 meters all together!** 

This reconstruction for one scroll seems to be impossible. Based on 
Morgensterns calculation, Fitzmyer commented, “one wonders whether it 
contained other texts along with the Genesis Apocryphon?^? However, it is 
preferable not to accept Morgenstern’s claim regarding the extreme length of 
the scroll. 

The longest surviving scroll, 11QT, is reconstructed as 8.75 meters long,?® 
while 1QIsa? is 7.34 meters. Thus, although the Genesis Apocryphon has 
relatively wide columns, including up to seven columns per sheet and each 
column has between thirty-four and thirty-six lines, it is still hard to believe 
that the scroll was as long as suggested by Morgenstern. 

I therefore suggest that these letters found at the top of the sheets were in 
use only by the one who prepared the parchment for writing, as his own prac- 
tical signs. Even if we assume that he started his marks with aleph (even that 
assumption is not necessarily the case), he was probably marking the sheets 
he was making at a certain period, to fill a specific order or the like, and not 
necessarily marking them for one scroll alone. 


43. Morgenstern 1996, 345-47. 

44. Based on Morgenstern calculation of the second and third sheet measuring 
63-64 cm, together with the preserved twenty-three sheets, there will be an additional ca. 
14.5 m, and presumably three more sheets are missing at the end (of resh-shin-taw) which 
are ca. 2 m. Going with the minimal calculation of an average of six columns per sheet, 
probably one column is missing before the surviving col. 0, thus having six columns in the 
first sheet before col. 5, and probably at least one more sheet after col. 22, with about six 
more columns. This yields a scroll of no less than thirty-five columns of 2.5 m, which is the 
average size of a scroll. 

45. Fitzmyer 2004, 38. 

46. Another proposed reconstruction of an extremely long scroll was put forth by Tov; 
see Tov 2004, 76, with regard to 4QRP*'*. Tov posits that this scroll originally contained 
all of the Pentateuch and reconstructs an original length between 22.5 and 27.5 m. This 
reconstruction might not be correct, since we have no indication that the whole Pentateuch 
was included in RP. 


Is 4Q534-536 REALLY ABOUT NOAH? 


Jeremy Penner 


1. INTRODUCTION 


That the Second Temple period is marked by an active interest in the patri- 
archs is evident from the proliferation of biblical retellings and legends 
found in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. The same abundance is true of 
Noah.! Since their discovery, the Dead Sea Scrolls, particularly the Genesis 
Apocryphon, have added significant new material to the corpus of Noachic 
traditions found in Second Temple period. Another text, 4Q534-536, might 
also be included in this growing collection of material, but the identity of 
the central figure within this text remains elusive and under considerable 
discussion.” 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: (1) it will attempt to bring some 
clarity to the identity of the figure in 4Q534-536; evidence given to support 
the claim that the text is about Noah will be weighed as well as alternative 
theories; (2) if a conclusion favoring Noah is reached, this paper will then seek 
to determine what, if anything, 4Q534-536 contributes to our understanding 
of Noachic traditions in the Second Temple period. 


1. Noah is often referred to as a patriarch of Israel during this period. See, for example, 
Jub. 19:24; Josephus, Ant. 1.106; Tob 4:12. Ben Sira also includes Noah in his praise of 
Israel's ancestors (Sir 44:17). 

2; Starcky 1964, 51-66; Carmignac 1965, 199-217; Fitzmyer 1965, 348-72; Green- 
field 1973, xx-xxi; Grelot 1975, 481-500; Milik 1978, 91-106; Garcia Martinez 1992, 1-44; 
Wise, Abegg, and Cook 1996, 428; Caquot 1991, 145-55; Davila 1998, 367-81; Zimmer- 
mann 1998, 170-204; Abegg and Evans 1998, 191-203; Puech 2001, 117-70; Dimant 2006, 
239-41. 
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2. TEXT AND CONTEXT 
2.1. 4Q534-4Q536: A SHORT HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION 


40534 was first published by Jean Starcky in 1964, who assigned this manu- 
script the siglum 4QMess ar? He published only the first two columns of the 
text (frags. 1-2), which include a physiognomic description of an unknown 
figures miraculous birth and some events that take place during his adult life. 
After reading a certain “three books,’ he will gain wisdom "that will go to all 
the peoples, and he shall know the mysteries of all the living" (4Q535 1 i 8). 
Now endowed with sage-like wisdom, he will also face much opposition but 
will remain unharmed because of his acquired wisdom and because he is the 
“elect of God” (NTON VNI). Starcky’s initial impulse was to identify the figure 
as messianic, as he saw strong parallels between the motifs and events of his 
life and the life of Jesus, in particular the use of the title NTON ria.* 

In the following year (1965), however, Joseph A. Fitzmyer challenged 
Starcky's reading of “elect of God” (XTX VNI), concluding that “it is not 
per se evident that the title Elect of God’ was Messianic in Qumran circles.” 
He further observed that many of the literary motifs in 4Q534, such as the 
miraculous birth, a long life, books, destruction, an emphasis on wisdom, 
and the presence of Watchers, are very similar to the motifs found in Noachic 
literature of the same period, and therefore concluded that the figure is in 
fact Noah (see, e.g., 1 En. 6-11; 54; 65-69; 106-108; Jub. 7:20-39; 10:1-15; 
21:10).6 

This proposal gained some support, and shortly thereafter J. T. Milik took 
Fitzmyers proposal a step further, arguing that 4Q534 belonged to a lost book 
of Noah.’ In addition, he also identified four other manuscripts belonging to 
the book of Noah: two more copies of 4QMess ar (4Q535-4Q536), 4Q561, 
and 4Q186.? Thus, according to Milik, “These four Aramaic manuscripts (and 


3. Starcky 1964, 51-66. 

4. For example, both figures are miraculously born, they both grow in wisdom, and 
both are proclaimed as the “elect of God" (cf. John 1:34; Luke 23:35). Starcky also thought 
that 4Q534 was relying on the themes present in Isa 42:1 and 61:1, texts that were also 
interpreted in the New Testament to refer to Jesus, thus adding further evidence of the 
messianic identity of the figure in 4Q534 (Starcky 1964, 59). 

5. Fitzmyer 1965, 354. 

6. Ibid., 371. 

7. Grelot also agreed with Fitzmyer in 1975, 498. 

8. C£. Milik 1978. García Martínez reached a similar conclusion to Milik’s in 1992, 
1-44 (a translation of García Martínez 1981, 195-232) but did not include 4Q561 and 
4Q186 as texts belonging to a book of Noah. 
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the Hebrew version of 4Q186) belong to a ‘Book of Noah’ in which the birth of 
the Patriarch (with an astrological section giving a series of horoscopes), and 
probably his whole life, was narrated in great detail"? 

Since then Puech has verified that 4Q534, 4Q535, and 4Q536 are copies 
of the same document, but not 4Q186.!? He also kept Fitzmyer's proposal of 
the identity of the figure as Noah!! and emended the title of the text from 
4QMess ar to 4QNaissance de Noé (following Milik; see note 9). 


2.2. Is 4Q534-536 REALLY ABOUT NOAH? 


Some scholars still prefer to identify the figure in 4Q534-536 as someone 
other than Noah, primarily because of his title as 8798 VNI. In his book 
Messianische Texte aus Qumran (1998), Johannes Zimmermann, following 
Starcky's initial suggestion, argued in favor of a messianic figure in 4Q534- 
536.? Wise, Abegg, and Cook have also concurred, positing that the “ ‘chosen 
one is a messiah, if not the messiah.”'? 

Other possible identities of the unknown figure have also been claimed. 
Jonas Greenfield, for example, briefly speculated that the figure could be 
Melchizedek, as his miraculous birth story in 2 (Slavonic) Enoch is some- 
what similar to the birth story of the figure in 4Q534-536 (2 En. 69-73, esp. 
71). Greenfield also points out that the traditions found in 2 Enoch and later 
Jewish texts firmly place Melchizedek within the Enochic genealogy by con- 
flating the priest-king of Salem with either Shem, the son of Noah (in rabbinic 
literature), or with Nir’s son (in 2 Enoch).!4 Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Gen 
14:18, for example, states that “Shem, the son of Noah, is the righteous king 
[or Melchizedek: j279 bN] of Salem" (see also Targum Neofiti on Gen 14:18; 


9. Milik 1976, 56. Later Milik (1992, 357) renamed the text "Naissance de Noé" 

10. Puech 2001, 120-21. Puech, however, while acknowledging some similarities 
between 4Q534 and 4Q561, argues that they are not copies of the same manuscript and 
that their relationship at this point is uncertain. See also the similar arguments of Zim- 
mermann 1998, 190. 

11. Puech, 121. 

12. Zimmermann 1998, 170-204. 

13. Wise, Abegg, and Cook 1996, 428. 

14. The child in 2 (Slavonic) Enoch is supposedly already three years old when deliv- 
ered. He is named Melchizedek by Noah and his brother Nir. In a night vision, Nir is told 
of the impending flood and that an angel will bring Melchizedek into Paradise to escape the 
flood. 2 (Slavonic) Enoch also makes clear that Melchizedek will eventually return through 
Noah’s genealogical line as a postdiluvian priest (ch. 71), and in the end-time he will return 
a third time as a messianic priest. Cf. 2 En. 69-73. 
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b. Ned. 32b).!^ Thus the equation Shem = Melchizedek would implicitly place 
Melchizedek within a diluvian context, which also seems to be the context of 
4Q534-536, especially in light of the motifs “devastating waters” (4Q534 1 ii 
14) and "Watchers" (4Q534 1 ii 16, 18). Finally, Greenfield saw the title "elect 
of God" and phrases such as “his wisdom will be known to all the nations and 
he knows the secrets of all the living" to further evince his claim, as they could 
have easily been used to describe Melchizedek.!® 

But upon further consideration, Greenfield's proposal seems unlikely. It is 
true, as Greenfield remarks, that we see an increased interest in Melchizedek 
at Qumran, especially in such texts as 11013. But a connection between Shem 
and Melchizedek is unattested in any sources contemporary with 4534-536. 
Moreover, one can observe that the two names are never conflated in his- 
torical narrative dealing specifically with the flood. In rabbinic literature, the 
conflation occurs only in narratives that originally refer to Melchizedek (i.e., 
Gen 14:18), and in 2 Enoch, Melchizedek ascends to paradise before the flood 
comes. Again, because of the fragmentary state of the text of 4Q534-536, 
it is difficult to determine the historical period that it describes. In light of 
what appear to be diluvian references as well as a testamentary-type scene (in 
40536), in which the figure implores his audience to write down his words, 
it seems unlikely, though not impossible, that the text is about Melchizedek. 

In an article in 1991, André Caquot speculated that the unknown figure is 
none other than Enoch and that the text is announcing his return (as “Henoch 
redivivus"). He observed that the figure in 4Q534-536 is described in terms 
similar to Enoch in the Parables of Enoch, again referring to the title “chosen 
one" (1 En. 46:2). He also points out that both figures reveal divine knowledge 
(see 46:3; 51:3), an important function of Enoch.!? 

As part of his argument, Caquot also prefers a difficult reading of the 
phrase NAW NN 515 nom 12109 map nimnaun 9121 (40534 119), translat- 
ing it as “et tous les calculs les concernant saccompliront d'aprés lui et si grand 
que soit le numbre de tous les vivants il sera...[selon?] ses calculs"? Thus, by 


15. See Orlov's helpful article written on the matter (2000a, 23-38). He writes, “As 
shown, 2 Enoch presents Melchizedek as a continuation of the priestly line from Methuse- 
lah, son of Enoch, directly to the second son of Lamech, Nir (brother of Noah), and on to 
Melchizedek. 2 Enoch therefore considers Melchizedek as the grandson of Lamech" (28). 

16. See Greenfield 1973, xxi. 

17. Caquot, 1991, 145-55. 

18. Others have also noted similarities between 4Q534-536 and the Parables of 
Enoch. See, e.g., Zimmermann, 1998, 196-97, who suggested that 40534 might provide a 
link to Parables at Qumran. 

19. Caquot 1991, 148. His reading of 40534 1 i 9 depends on the particular meaning 
he gives to the word N10/, which is based on the supposed existence of a second root 
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reading the phrase moy pawn 51 as referring to the total number of 
humans that must come into existence before the destruction of the world, 
Caquot is able to speculate that the figure in 4Q534-536 is privileged with 
the same information as given to Enoch (according to 2 En. 23:5).?? But the 
meaning of NDN as "le nombre,” on which he depends for his interpretation, 
is unattested except in Samaritan Aramaic, and in the end Caquot’s linguistic 
arguments are not convincing (see n. 19). 

Another attempt to discern the identity of the figure in question was 
undertaken by James Davila, who compared 4Q534-536 to later Hebrew 
physiognomic tractates from the late antique and medieval period.?! Instead 
of the Messiah, Melchizedek, or Enoch redivius, Davila found the figure to 
be more comparable with anonymous merkabah mystics attested to in later 
Hebrew physiognomic literature. His argument is based, again, on a compara- 
tive analysis: both Hebrew physiognomic literature and 4Q534-536 describe 
certain physical features such as moles and hair, to predicate their future. 
Other motifs, such as celestial ascent,” divine revelation, wisdom, and cho- 
senness, are also comparable to merkabah mystics. He further notes examples 
in Hebrew physiognomic literature of mystics who enter into the study of the 
Bible (i.e, Torah, Prophets, Writings) later in life, which he suggests is also 
comparable to the figure in 40534 (1 i 4-5), as he also gains esoteric wisdom 
from studying a certain three books later in his career.? Thus, Davila reads 
the “three books" in 40534 1 i 5 as “Torah, Prophets, and Writings, as in T.-S 


SD7 that is equivalent to the Hebrew root TPA (150). I have not been able to follow his 
argument here. 

20. Caquot 1991, 155. 2 En. 23:5 states, "Sit and write all the souls of mankind, how- 
ever many of them are born, and the places prepared for them for eternity, for all souls 
are prepared for eternity before the formation of the world.... And I wrote all these things 
exactly, and I wrote 366 books?" 

21. Davila 1998, 367-81. He compared 4Q534-536 to the following documents: "Ihe 
Physiognomy of R. Ishmael,’ published by Scholem 1953, 459-95; Oxford 240 165b-166b, 
published by Scholem 1953 and Gruenwald 1970, 301-19; T.-S. K 21, published also by 
Gruenwald 1970, 306-17; and T.-S. K 21.95.L ‚published by Schäfer 1984, 135-39; 1988, 
84-95. 

22. Davila (and also García Martínez) suggests that the figure described in 4Q534-536 
experiences an actual ascent into heaven for the purpose of revelation. This argument is 
based on the difficult reading of [XN] NI1DNN as "upper sphere" in 4Q534 116, but this read- 
ing is not at all clear, and there are other possibilities. Puech and Fitzmyer prefer to read [N] 
D312^N (knees), which is perhaps a sign of veneration (i.e., one has approached the hero 
on his or her knees). For the discussion of this word, see Davila 1998, 373, 375-76; García 
Martínez 1992, 9-10; Puech 2001, 138; and Fitzmyer 1965, 357. 

23. See T.-S K 21 Al. 6-10, published by Gruenwald in 1970, 307. In this text, the 
figure falls from a rooftop, breaks his head, but miraculously does not die, after which he 
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K 21 A.16-10. He cites 4QMMT C 9-10 as evidence for such a division, argu- 
ing that "If ‘Moses’ (the Pentateuch) was considered a single book [120] and 
‘David’ (the Hagiographa) a single unit, then the collection of the ‘Prophets’ 
could easily have been thought of as a unit as well?^ Eugene Ulrich, how- 
ever, has convincingly argued that seeing such a tripartite division of scripture 
in 40MMT is difficult. Moreover, even if 40MMT refers to such a threefold 
division of scripture, it seems unlikely that each set of writings would have 
been considered a single “book???” 

Davilas article is important, as it attests to the growing awareness of 
the existence of physiognomic, astrological, and mystical traditions within 
Judaism before the rabbinic period.?° The question remains, however, if the 
parallels that Davila draws to our attention actually change our understanding 
of both the character of the unknown figure and the surrounding narrative to 
such an extent that a Noachic identification is no longer tenable. To state the 
question differently, is it implausible that Noah's birth could also be described 
in physiognomic terms? There is still much to learn through comparative 
study of physiognomic texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls and later Judaism, includ- 
ing an analysis of the role that this type of literature fulfills in both contexts.?7 
But, given the fact that 4Q534-536 was composed in a milieu fascinated 
with retelling the legends of the biblical patriarchs, it seems better to ascribe 
the description in the text to Noah or some other biblical figure rather than 
to a mystic.?? It remains to be seen why these retellings could not include a 
physiognomic treatise of a patriarch such as Noah, especially since we see a 
similar (but not identical) interest in physical characteristics in the Noachic 


begins study of the Torah, Prophets, and the Writings (8720 rmn TAM 129 MI o1» 
pn) 

24. See Davila 1998, 375. 

25. See Ulrich 2003, 202-14. There are two other references to a tripartite division 
of scripture in the second century B.c.E.: the prologue to Ben Sira and 2 Macc 2:13-14. 
Although the issue is complex, it seems that in both cases it is untenable to read each divi- 
sion of scripture as a “book” See also Berthelot 2006, 1-15, who argues that 4QMMT C 
10-11 is a reference to authors, not divisions of scripture. 

26. See Alexander 2006. 

27. For an examination of the physiognomic material from Qumran with Greco- 
Roman and Babylonian traditions, see Popovic 2006; 2007. 

28. One could argue, however, that the existence of anonymous figures in 40186 and 
4Q561 demonstrates the opposite. But some scholars have speculated that these texts are 
physiognomic treatises (see Holst and Hogenhaven 2006, 39-42), in which case we would 
expect the anonymity of the individuals described. The extended description of the indi- 
vidual in 4Q534-536, and his rather specific identifying characteristics, however, suggest 
someone of great importance, or at least not anonymous. 
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birth material in 1 Enoch and Genesis Apocryphon, and also because we see a 
growing interest in physiognomic sciences at Qumran in general. 

There is much to commend in the hypotheses mentioned above, but in 
each hypothesis problems remain that are difficult to explain. In the absence 
of a more appropriate alternative, and given the fact that 4534-536 seems 
to be referring to a diluvian context in which cities are destroyed, it is likely 
that the figure in 40534-536 is indeed Noah. While a single clinching argu- 
ment demonstrating the figure to be Noah does not exist, when the evidence 
is viewed in a sum total, the argument is more convincing. The following is a 
list of arguments why the figure in 4Q534-536 is Noah. 


2.2.1. The Miraculous Birth 


Using the miraculous birth and the physiognomic descriptions of the infant 
in 4Q534-536 (see 4Q534 1 i 1-3, 1 ii 1-5; 4Q535 3 1-6; 4Q536 1 1-2) to 
identify the figure as Noah is both helpful and difficult at the same time. On 
the one hand, miraculous Noachic birth stories are attested in other Second 
Temple literature, such as Genesis Apocryphon, 1 En. 106, and 1Q19, and 
can therefore be used to set a precedent for the presentation of a Noachic 
figure in 4Q534-536. On the other hand, the details of the birth narrative in 
4Q534-536 do not match other stories of Noah’s birth. In 40534-4Q536, for 
example, the infant is described as having red hair, a lentil (i.e., mole?) on his 
face, and small birthmarks on his thigh. He is born in “the fifth hour" of the 
night, comes out “whole”?? at a weight of “350 shekels, and “sleeps until half 
his days are done.” In contrast, 1 En. 106:2-3 states: 


When the child was born, his body was whiter than snow and redder than 
a rose, his hair was all white and like white wool and curly. Glorious was his 
face. When he opened his eyes, the house shone like the sun. And he stood 
up from the hands of the midwife, and he opened his mouth and praised the 
Lord of eternity.?? 


One might be able to reconcile the differences between 4Q534-536 and the 
other Noachic birth stories by reading these texts through the compositional 


29. 4Q535 3 2 mentions that the infant is born ^whole/perfect" (... Dbw). Is it possible 
that this description is similar to the description of infant Noah in 1 En. 106:3? That is, could 
the word DYW refer to his ability to stand and give praise to God already at birth or to his 
being born circumcised? 

30. All translations of 1 Enoch are from Nickelsburg 2001. See also 1Q19 3, where the 
child illuminates the room with his glory, and in Genesis Apocryphon where the child is 
described as having eyes like the sun (v 12). 
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interests of the authors. In 1 Enoch, Noah is described as angelic because the 
author is attempting to contrast Noah with the Watchers, and also to fore- 
shadow the salvific mission that Noah has been chosen to undertake?! Lamech 
unsurprisingly suspects Noah of being the offspring of a Watcher because of 
his angelic appearance. He goes to Methuselah, who in turn travels to the 
"ends of the earth" to ask Enoch about the truth of Lamech's son Noah (106:8- 
18).? Enoch, however, explains to Methuselah that Noah is in fact Lamech's 
child, and he will “be righteous and blameless. And call his name Noah for 
he will be your remnant from whom you will find rest" (1 En. 106:18). Thus, 
in its present context, the imagery used to describe Noahs birth signifies his 
righteous perfection as well as his salvific mission to be carried out six hun- 
dred years later. It was on account of the Fallen Angels that the world will be 
destroyed, but it will also be saved on account of an angel-like man, Noah.?? 
The physiognomic context surrounding the birth story in 4Q534-536 
may dictate other features of the infant that are common to this particular 
genre, which may also help explain the differences from other birth stories. 
Moreover, unlike 1 Enoch, the description in 4Q534 also eliminates narrative 
suspense: through physiognomy one can recognize immediately the chosen- 
ness of the child. In the end, however, both birth stories have the same aim; 
that is, both texts use physical descriptions of the child to predict/foreshadow 
his salvific role in God’s plan to wipe clean the sins brought by the Watchers.?* 


2.2.2. "Elect of God" 


The title ^The elect of God" is ascribed to our figure in 4Q534 1 i 10. Fitzmyer 
has correctly noted the term "elect of God" should not be read as an equivalent 


31. “His body was whiter than snow and redder than a rose, his hair was all white and 
like white wool and curly. Glorious was his face. When he opened his eyes, the house shone 
like the sun. And he stood up from the hands of the midwife, and he opened his mouth 
and praised the Lord of eternity (1 En. 106:2-4, translation from Nickelsburg 2001, 536). 

32. These events also seem to parallel those in 1019, which discuss the corrupted state 
of humanity before the flood, and Noah's birth, in which the child caused the “rooms of 
the house to shine like rays of the sun;" also a possible hint at his angelic-like appearance. 
Lamechs suspicions regarding Noahs origins are also recorded in the Genesis Apocryphon 
(ii). 

33. See Fletcher-Louis 2002, 35-37; Nickelsburg 2001, 539-50. 

34. García Martínez also suggests that the differences in the Noachic birth stories are 
due to differing compositional interests. He suggests that Noah's hair was changed to white 
because of the "influence of the Book of Dreams of 1 Enoch, in which white is constantly 
used in the zoomorphic stories to designate the just, and is particularly applied to Noah" 
(García Martínez 1992, 23). 
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to the title "Messiah??? While it is true that we find this title applied to Jesus in 
Luke 23:35 and in some manuscripts at John 1:34,36 we should not assume the 
title to be messianic. Its use in both the Hebrew Bible and in Second Temple 
literature suggest instead that the term is broader in meaning, indicating the 
divine calling of an individual for some significant purpose." The title occurs 
once in the Dead Sea Scrolls, where it refers to the community.?? There is one 
other attested usage in the Parables of Enoch (46:3-4), but since the text is 
usually dated to the end of the first century B.c.E., it is probably too late for 
our purposes.?? 

The title is certainly suitable for Noah, who is called both "righteous" 
and “just,” and he alone is credited with preserving the human race. Jubilees 
describes Noah as the only person ^whom God saved from the waters of the 
flood on his account; for his heart was righteous in all his ways, according as 
it was commanded regarding him, and he had not departed from aught that 
was ordained for him" (Jub. 5:19). A description of Noah in 1 En. 106:17-18 
is similar: 


And he will cleanse the earth from the corruption that is on it. And now 
tell Lamech, *He is your child in truth, and this child will be righteous and 
blameless; And “Noah” call his name, for he will be your remnant, from 
whom you will find rest. He and his sons will be saved from the corruption 
of the earth and from all sins and from all iniquities that are summated upon 
the earth in his days....4° 


In 1QapGen vi 1 Noah states that “in the womb of her who bore me I 
came out for uprightness; and when I came forth from my mothers womb, I 


35. Fitzmyer 1965, 354. 

36. This title appears in such manuscripts as Codex Sinaiticus, OL, OS, and some 
church fathers, while the majority of Greek witnesses read “Son of God.” See Brown 1966- 
70, 1:57, who argues that the change in title demonstrates a christological development. 

37. The title is applied to Moses (Ps 106:23); David (Ps 89:4); the servant of the Lord 
(Isa 42:1); Israel (Isa 45:4); pious ones (Isa 65:9, 15, 22); Joshua saves God's chosen (Sir 
46:1). 

38. “And those who derided and insulted the ‘Elect of God’ (or God's Chosen), will go 
the punishment of fire" (1QpHab x 13). 

39. See a recent discussion on dating the Parables in Suter 2007, 415-443, and Stone 
20072, 444-49. The motif of "chosen" frequently occurs in Parables, but the motif also 
Occurs numerous times in 1 Enoch outside Parables. See, eg. 1 En. 1:1, 8-9; 25:5; 93:3; 94:4. 

40. See also Puech’s discussion of the figure’s identity. He also concludes: “De méme 
qu'Hénoch recut mission d'annoncer aux Veilleurs leur chátiment (1 Hén. 12:4), de méme 
Noé, son descendant, est-il désigné et préparé pour announcer le châtiment des fils d'Adam” 
(2001, 123). 
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was planted for uprightness. All my days I have practiced uprightness, and I 
have been walking along the paths of everlasting truth; and with me the Holy 
One has been..." 

In these sources Noahs righteousness and election for the divine task are 
strongly emphasized, and it is not difficult to conclude that the title “elect of 
God" could have been given to Noah. Moreover, we find in 1 Enoch that the 
terms "righteousness" and "chosen" are very closely parallel, probably in an 
effort to demonstrate an exceptionally close relationship with God. The recog- 
nition of Noahs righteousness combined with his divine purpose could have 
easily led the author of 4Q534-536 to endow Noah with the title "elect" or 
"chosen of God.”4! 


2.2.3. The Three Books 


After reading a certain three books, the unknown figure will “acquire prudence 
and learn understanding..." (4Q534 1i 6). That the author of 4Q534-536 had 
a specific "three books" in mind is probable. Pierre Grelot suggested that the 
three books are the Enochic works the Book of Watchers, the Astronomical 
Book, and the Book of Dreams.” This proposal has received some support, ? 
especially as this trilogy is likely alluded to in Jub. 4:17-22, where the author 
explains the origin of the books: Enoch was “the first among men who learned 
writing and knowledge and wisdom" (Jub. 4:17), and he wrote it down con- 
cerning "the signs of the heaven according to the order of the months" (Jub. 
4:18 [Book of Astronomy]); "And he saw what was and what will be in a vision 
of his sleep as it will happen to the child of men in their generation until 


41. 1 En. 1:1 writes of Enoch: “The words of the blessing with which Enoch blessed the 
righteous chosen who will be present on the day of tribulation to remove all the enemies; 
and the righteous will be saved? The terms ‘righteous’ and ‘choser are also paralleled (out- 
side the Parables) in 1 En. 1:8-9; 5:4-9; 25:4-5; 93:3. In Parables, cf. 1 En. 38:2-4; 39:6-7; 
48:1-2; 61:12-13, 15; 62:12-15; 70:3. 

42. Grelot 1975, 498. Other suggestions concerning the identity of the three books 
have been put forward. Fitzmyer argues that the three books "are probably apocalyptic, 
and not specific, real books; rather they allude to such writings as the ‘books of the living’ 
(Enoch 47:3), the book of man’s deeds (Ps 56:9; Dn 7:10; 1 En. 90:17) and the ‘heavenly 
tablets (Jub. 30:22; 1 En. 81:1-2) to which the Intertestamental Literature often makes 
reference" (1965, 363-64); Carmignac (1965) suggested that three books may refer to a 
sectarian trilogy, such as The Book of Mediation (1QSa i 7; CD x 6), The Rule of the Com- 
munity (1QS), and The Damascus Document (CD); Davila suggested the three books may 
refer to the Torah, Prophets, and Writings, but also conceded that if 40534-536 is about 
Noah, then Grelot’s suggestion is most likely correct (1998, 375). 

43. Milik 1976, 94; Garcia Martinez 1992, 9; Puech 2001, 124. 
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the day of judgment” (Jub. 4:19 [Book of Dreams]); “And he was therefore 
with the angels of God six jubilees of years. And they showed him everything 
which is on earth and in the heavens, the domain of the sun. And he wrote 
down everything, and bore witness to the Watchers” (Jub. 4:21-22 [Book of 
Watchers]). Milik further added to Grelot's proposal by arguing that the Kitab 
al-Asatir, an eleventh century c.e. (or later) Samaritan work, also preserves 
the tradition that Noah learned the three books of Enoch: “In 7 years, he 
[Noah] learned the three Books of creation: The Book of the Signs, The Book 
of Astronomy, and The Book of Wars which is the Book of the Generation of 
Adam?" Milik’s suggestion is quite interesting but should not be pushed too 
far, as it is difficult to say whether the three books in the Asatir are indeed the 
three books of Enoch, especially given the late date of the composition. 

In addition to the possible references to the three books of Enoch in 
Jubilees mentioned above, both 1 Enoch and Jubilees endeavor to show that 
Enochs revelations survived the flood because they were passed down to 
Noah. In a testament-like speech in Jub. 7:38-39, Noah recounts that “Enoch, 
the father of your father, commanded Methuselah, his son, and Methuselah 
(commanded) Lamech, his son. And Lamech commanded me everything 
which his fathers commanded him. And I am commanding you, my sons, just 
as Enoch commanded his son in the first jubilee?46 Hence, Noah is faced with 
the responsibility of preserving the wisdom gleaned from his great-grandfa- 
ther Enoch. It might be possible (but impossible to prove) that 40534-536 
is taking up this theme with the reference to the "three books," as well as 
their transmission to Noah: "And with his father and with his forefathers ... 
Counsel and prudence will be with him and he will know the secrets of man” 
(4Q534 1i7-8).7 

Given the strong concern in both 1 Enoch and Jubilees for the transmis- 
sion of Enochic knowledge to his progeny and that these Enochic works seem 


44. Milik 1976, 66-68. The Enochic status of the third book is debatable. In support of 
his argument, Milik writes that “Ihe third work, which obviously takes up the ‘Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh” (Num 21:14) seems to refer to the involvement of the sons of Adam and 
their daughters (1 En. 6:1) in the struggle between the forces of good and evil, or, in other 
words, to the visions of Enoch (1 En. 6-19). Refer to the Kitab al-Asatir in Ben-Hayyim 
1943, 104-25, 174-90; 1944, 71-87, 128. 

45. See Greenfield and Stone 1979, 95-98, who doubt Milik’s proposal. 

46. Translation from Wintermute 1983, 2:71. 

47. The books of Enoch as a source rich in wisdom is also attested in 1QapGen xix 
25, although in this context Abram is the speaker. He is approached by three men from the 
nobles of Egypt, who ask Abram about knowledge, wisdom, and truth. In response, Abram 
“read before them the book of the words of Enoch.” While this text is not about Noah, it 
clearly demonstrates the importance of a book of Enoch as a source of wisdom. 
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to be alluded to as three different books (Jub. 4:18, 19, 21-22) it is likely that 
the Enochic trilogy is referred to in 40534 118, in which case the identity of 
the figure as Noah is strengthened. 


2.2.4. Wisdom 


That the figure grew in wisdom after reading "three books" is evident, as 
4Q534 1 i 8 states that “he will know the secrets of man, and his wisdom shall 
come to all the people, and he will know the secrets of all the living? While 
wisdom is not a prominent or explicit characteristic of Noah, other sources do 
make mention of it. The Genesis Apocryphon, for example, states that, after 
reaching adulthood, Noah girded his “loins in an appearance of uprightness 
and wisdom" (vi 4).*? Wisdom 10:4 implies that Noah was saved from the 
deluge because of wisdom, although within the context, it is Wisdom, and not 
Noah, that is the agent: “When the earth was deluged because of him, Wisdom 
again saved the upright man, steering him with a cheap piece of wood.” 

The testament given by the unnamed figure in 4Q536 2 ii may also fit 
within this wisdom-language context. This type of scenario is certainly what 
we could expect in a text strongly emphasizing the appropriateness of learning 
wisdom as well as the transmission of knowledge. While column i of 40534 
is a third-person narrative, 4Q536 2 ii 12 (which overlaps with 4Q534 7 1-6) 
switches to the first person, as the speaker entreats his audience: “Who will 
write these words of mine in a book that will not decay, and to keep these 
words of mine in a scroll (?) that will not fade away (?)?^? The contents of 
the everlasting scroll are unknown; however, it is interesting to note a similar 
setting is found in Jub. 7:20, in which Noah also entreats his sons to follow 
all ordinances and commandments and to observe righteousness. In 4Q534 
7 1, the speaker exhorts his audience also in a manner very befitting of Noah: 
"Blessed be every man who teaches wise discipline to his sons, and he will not 
die in the days of wickedness.” This testamentary-like setting would certainly 


48. Philo also attributes wisdom to Noah. Abraham 27 states: "For which reason the 
sacred historian very naturally classes the lover of God and the lover of virtue next in order 
to him who repents; and this man is in the language ofthe Hebrews called Noah, but in that 
of the Greeks, ‘rest, or ‘the just man; both being appellations very well suited to the wise 
man" See also Abraham 31. 

49. A similar switch from third to first person also occurs in Jub. 7:26-39. Charles 
argued that this switch in person reflects a narrative seam between the author's sources and 
that the source for 7:26-39 was a lost book of Noah (Charles 1902, 61-62). 
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not be unusual if our unknown figure is Noah, given the theme of transmis- 
sion of knowledge throughout the Noachic material. 


2.2.5. Visions 


Related to the wisdom motif is the figures ability to receive visions. That is, his 
wisdom is not limited to what he gleaned from the "three books" but is also 
divine in origin, transmitted by way of visions. 40534 1i 6 states (the last part 
of the phrase follows Fitzmyer and Puech): ^He will be wise and will know ... 
and visions will come to him on his knees? In 4Q536 2 i 8 we read that “he 
will reveal mysteries as the holy ones,’ and in line 13 we read that mysteries (or 
secrets) were transmitted to our figure "concerning the numbers of the rem- 
nant? Noah the visionary is a motif also picked up in 1QapGen vi 11, where 
Noah receives a vision concerning the conduct of the sons of heaven and later 
reveals his vision (vi 16). Noah is also a visionary in 1 En. 60:1; 65-69 and Jub. 
8:18. Of course, that both the figure in 4Q534-536 and Noah had visions does 
not prove that they are the same person; however, it does give further plausi- 
bility to such a hypothesis. 


2.2.6. Other Key Words 


While much of the narrative context is impossible to reconstruct, 40534-536 
also contains phrases and motifs that fit well with what we know about Noah, 
such as "destruction caused by water” (40534 1 ii 14), “cities/provinces” 
(4Q534 1 i 12), “he will be the ninth" (4Q536 2 i 1),>! “Watchers” (4Q534 1 ii 
15), and “remnant” (4Q536 2 i 13). 


2.3. 4Q534-536 IN CONTEXT 
Similarities between 4534-536 and other Dead Sea Scrolls texts with physi- 


ognomic features, such as 4Q186 and 4Q561, have been noted for some time, 
although no conclusion on the exact relationship between these texts has yet 


50. The exhortation to record the speaker's own words also fits within a Noachic con- 
text, as the *words of Noah" were also transmitted as a specific body of knowledge. See 
1QapGen v 29, ALD x 10, Jub. 10:12-13; 21:10. Also, see Dimant 2006, 240, who suggests 
that “divine wisdom" is atypical of the traditions of Noah and that therefore 4Q534-536 
cannot be about Noah. 

5]. See Puech 2001. This phrase is reconstructed by Puech, and if he is correct, it might 
provide another clue to the identity of the figure. Within Adams lineage (see Gen 5), it is 
possible to count Noah as ninth after Adam, although other texts such as 4Q369 count 
Noah as the tenth from Adam, and 2 Pet 2:5 counts Noah as eighth from Adam. 
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been reached.?? All three texts contain similar vocabulary in their physical 
descriptions, including “hair” (4Q186 1 iii 4; 4Q534 1 i2; 4Q561 6 4), “teeth” 
(4Q186 1 iii 3; 4Q534 1 i 3; 40561 113), "legs/thighs" (4Q186 1 ii 5; 1 iii 4; 2 
i5 [pw]; 4Q534 113 [T7]), “hands” (4Q186 1 iii 4; 4Q534 1 i 1), and “birth” 
(4Q186 1 ii 8; 4Q534 1 i 10). Differences have also been noted particularly 
in the cryptic text of 4Q186, which combines astrology with physiognomic 
descriptions to predict the luck and moral character of an individual.°? Astro- 
logical interest seems absent from 4Q534-536, although this cannot be known 
for certain.>4 

Another major difference, if we agree that 40534-536 is about Noah, is 
that 4Q186 and 4Q561 seem to be treatises on physiognomy (and horoscopy) 
for practical use in the community, whereas 4Q534-536 incorporates such 
knowledge to describe a historical figure. A close relationship between the 
views espoused in the Treatise of the Two Spirits (1QS iii-iv) and the deter- 
minism that also underlines physiognomic divination has led some scholars 
to suggest that physiognomy may have been utilized to determine the moral 
character of community members, or perhaps new initiates into the commu- 
nity.” 4Q186, for example, contains references to specific quantities of “light” 
and “darkness” (1 ii 7-8; 1 iii 8-9; 2 i 7) that make up a person's moral charac- 
ter, thus enabling a diviner to determine to which camp, either light or dark, 
the individual belongs. This certainly resonates with what we know about 
the Treatise of the Two Spirits. While the Treatise does not explicitly discuss 
physiognomy or astrology, it was written for the purpose of teaching the Sons 
of Light about the nature (MITOIN) of all the children of men (iii 13, 19; iv 15). 

In 1953 Gershom Scholem published "The Physiognomy of Rabbi Ish- 
mael; in which he argued that this text and 1QS (iii 13, 19; iv 15) used the 
term moin, based on the phrase DTN NITHIN 380 from Gen 5:1, as a tech- 
nical phrase indicating the moral nature of a person. The Physiognomy of 
Rabbi Ishmael begins by stating “This is the book of the generations [N1T71n] 
of men to distinguish between the righteous and the wicked" and continues 
to describe physical features of persons that indicate their righteousness or 
wickedness. Thus, while scholars have speculated that physiognomy may have 


52. See Holst and Hogenhaven 2006, 39-42; Albani 1998, 282-92, and the problems 
discussed there. 

53. For example, 4Q186 1 ii 9 records VWA Ina, which is usually interpreted as 
referring to the zodiac (i.e., “in the foot of Taurus”). This astrological data allows the 
diviner to predict that N’? "19 (“he will be poor"). 

54. Is it possible that the concern for the moment ofthe individual's birth in 40535 2 1 
(“She wrote down the time of birth") and 40535 3 2 (“he at the fifth hour is born at night") 
also reveals an interest in astrological signs? 

55. See Licht 1965, 8-21; A. Lange 1997, 389-90; Alexander 1996a, 385-95. 
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at some point played a role in determining a persons NYT71N mentioned in 
108 iii-iv, in later rabbinic physiognomic literature the connection is made 
explicit. 

Scholems observation is helpful on two fronts. First, it provides further 
evidence of the compatibility between the views espoused in the Treatise of 
the Two Spirits and the determinism underlining physiognomic observa- 
tion found in three other Qumran documents (40186; 4Q534-536; 4Q561). 
Second, it might also provide some basis for understanding why a physi- 
ognomic description was included in Noahs birth story. In addition to the 
fascination with Noah’s birth already present during this time, Noah is also 
mentioned in the nYT?in of Adam of Gen 5:1. In this case, as in the Physi- 
ognomy of Rabbi Ishmael, what we may have emerging in 4Q534-536 is an 
interpretative exercise in which the schematized history of Gen 5 is inter- 
preted as a schematization of character types. Noahs exemplary status as a 
righteous and perfect individual (see also Gen 6:9) would work well in pro- 
viding a model for recognizing other righteous persons born in the future.*° 
Further still, the author of 4Q534-536 may have also been interested in typi- 
fying Noah's character to identify those born righteous in a wicked age, the 
age in which Noah was born and also the same age in which the Qumran 
community also understood itself to be living. 

Just as later Jewish mystics took the word MT91N as a sign to apply physi- 
ognomy, so did the author of 4534-546, who used it for the interpretation of 
Noah, as Noah is explicitly part of the DTN N1T1N in Gen 5.57 But in 4Q534- 
536the righteousness and future of the individual (Noah) are known, so rather 
than using physiognomy to determine these things, physiognomic interpreta- 
tions may have been used simply to reinforce what was already known about 
Noah. In any event, given the fact that physiognomy is used to predict the 
future events of an individual, it is possible to argue that 4Q534-536 is also 
using the birth story, through physiognomic description, to predict Noah's 
salvific role in God's plan to wipe clean the sins of the Watchers. 


56. We must concede, however, that this story may not have served such a practical 
application and that its meaning is limited to the narrative only. If this is the case, given the 
importance of Noahs priestly character in various Second Temple documents, a physiog- 
nomy of Noah would have certainly highlighted his priestly suitability. For an article on the 
priestly-Noah tradition, see Stone 1999. 

57. Gen 5:1 attracted interpretive interest already in the Lxx, which translates mn 
DTN as yevécecc avOpwrwv. Here, DIN is not read as a reference to Adam but rather as 
“humanity” or “humankind.” This translation occurs often in the Lxx, but this is the only 
instance where the Mr clearly refers to the Adam but is translated as av@pwmwyv. Similarly, 
when MITOIN is translated as yevécews, it always refers to someone's actual genealogy, 
except in Gen 5:1, where is refers to the genealogy of åvôpwnwv. 
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3. CONCLUSION 


This paper has attempted to reevaluate 4Q534-536 to determine the identity 
of the unknown figure. The paucity of evidence, of course, cautions us from 
making any certain conclusion. However, while the identity of the figure is dif- 
ficult, there are a number of thematic features within 4Q534-536 that are also 
used to describe Noah in other contemporary literature. Moreover, given the 
community' interest in physiognomy (even if only marginal), and given the 
interest in Noachic birth traditions within 1 Enoch and Genesis Apocryphon, 
texts with a close affinity to views espoused in the Dead Sea Scrolls, we can 
assert with some conviction that the figure is likely Noah. Or, at least it seems 
that there is nothing that prevents the figure from being identified as Noah. 
More work, however, is yet to be done on the relationship between 4Q186, 
4Q534-536, and 4Q561, which may also yield further insights regarding this 
elusive character. 


THE REBIRTH OF A BOOK: NOACHIC WRITING IN 
MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE EUROPE 
Rebecca Scharbach 


Medieval and renaissance texts from Europe and the Mediterranean Basin are 
brimming with references to Noachic knowledge and antediluvian texts. In 
both Jewish and Christian circles, Noah was depicted as a knower of secrets, a 
custodian of miraculous objects, and an author of texts. This essay treats two 
bodies of literature from the period: medieval rabbinic sources and Christian 
writings from the Renaissance that drew upon those works. The first sec- 
tion of the essay will examine the growth of Noachic traditions inspired by 
medieval Noah books— medieval compositions that claimed Noachic author- 
ship, such as the Book of Asaph and the Book of Raziel. A second section will 
survey the types of knowledge and writing that came to be associated with 
Noah in literature of the period. An exhaustive description of medieval and 
renaissance references to Noachic wisdom and antediluvian writing would 
be a book-length project. I have attempted here to provide a representative 
sample of the available material. A number of sources have been omitted by 
design; others have been neglected unintentionally. What remains, I hope, is 
sufficient to capture the richness of the portrait painted of Noah as a transmit- 
ter of esoteric knowledge in this period. 


MEDIEVAL BOOKS ATTRIBUTED TO NOAH AND THEIR RECEPTION IN 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Ihe resurgence of the book of Noah tradition in the medieval West derived 
much of its momentum from the circulation of works billed as rediscovered 
books of Noah. These texts revived ancient bibliographic tradition about a lost 
work to furnish pedigrees for contemporary literary productions. The mere 
act of concretizing ancient book of Noah traditions in this manner lent vital 
credibility and vigor to the legend. But the contribution of these pieces to 
the book of Noah legend was not restricted to their resurrection of ancient 
bibliomythography. In the process of adapting inherited narratives to existing 
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volumes, new facets were added to the received material. Later, these medieval 
Noah books themselves became the inspiration for new bibliographic tradi- 
tions concerning the lost work and its cognate literature. 


THE Book OF ASAPH THE PHYSICIAN 


The earliest example of a medieval Noah book is the Book of Asaph the Phy- 
sician.! Although the volume is often cited by medieval authors according to 
the name of its purported editor, contemporary readers appear to have simul- 
taneously accepted the author of the bibliographic preface at his word when he 
claimed that “this [volume] is the Book of Remedies ... that was conveyed to 
Noah on Lubar" (A.1).? Hebrew manuscript Munich 231 testifies to this dual 
vision of the work in a title page identifying the volume as "the Book of Rem- 
edies, called [by the name of] ‘Asaph the Jew ” (emphasis added).? Moreover, 
the bibliographic preface of the work seems to have been the one unchanging 


1. Some scholars locate the composition of the Book of Asaph at the dawn of the 
Middle Ages on the basis of internal evidence. (A critical review of the dating question is 
provided by Melzer 1972, 34-58.) However, the work seems to have come into its own as 
a literary force only at the turn of the millennium, for the earliest unambiguous citations 
from the treatise appear in the ninth and tenth centuries. By then, the work is already 
known in both Jewish and Muslim circles in centers as far flung as Persia (the Persian- 
Arab medical authority, Rhaze, mentions the medical authority "Asaph the Jew" in a tenth- 
century text [Meltzer 1972, 47]), the Maghreb (a tenth-century Muslim student of Isaac b. 
Solomon Israeli, Ahmed ibn Al-Gezzar, cites "Asaph b. Berachyahu" on multiple occasions 
[Steinschneider 1965, 57]), and France (Rabbi Makhir quotes extensively from the histori- 
cal remarks of the Book of Asaph, including a passage that mentions "Asaph the Jew" by 
name, in his early ninth-century eschatological treatise, Abekat Rachel, composed after his 
migration to France [Muntner 1957, 34-36]). Nor does the popularity of the work appear 
to have waned. In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries (the last decades before 
extant manuscript evidence is available), for instance, Rabbi David Kimchi claims to have 
read a copy of the “Book of Asaph the Physician" in Narbonne (Commentary to Hosea 14:8 
and 15:15 [Lieber 1984, 38]). Nachmanides is able to quote extensively from the Book of 
Asaph in Christian Spain (Torat Haadam, Shaar Ha-Gemul 102a), and Rabbi Eliezer b. 
Nathan cites explanations from a "Book of Healing" by "Asaph the Physician" in Mainz 
(Sefer Ha'ezer, Prague edition, 122 [Melzer 1972, 59]). 

2. Unless otherwise stated, I draw my quotations from Melzer's transcription of Munich 
231, since his edition provides line numbers and internal pagination of the Hebrew text. 

3. Melzer 1972, 92. A copyist moving in rabbinic circles would hardly have used the 
rather idiosyncratic formula MIX19 ^20 in its generic meaning, when that particular title 
formula is already associated with the legendary N181D7 790 hidden away by Hezekiah—a 
fact that the reception history of the volume will bear out! 
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facet of an otherwise variable and evolving text.* Nor was this brief foray into 
literary history an incidental addition to an essentially medical volume. Sur- 
viving fragments contain additional references to the work’s Noachic origins 
within the body of the text.° Despite the diverse shapes the volume took in 
different centuries and locales, the Book of Asaph the Physician seems to have 
circulated in all its forms in the guise of an expanded book of Noah. 

The contributions of the Book of Asaph the Physician to the book of Noah 
tradition did not end with invoking the name. The bibliographic myth attrib- 
uting the Book of Asaph to Noah parallels in essential details the narrative 
depicting the revelation of a book to Noah in the book of Jubilees (10:1-14).° 
However, the author inserts new explanatory material concerning the compo- 
sition and reception history of the book of Noah into the basic outlines of the 
ancient account. Many of these embellishments forward the authorial project 
of establishing a pedigree for his volume in the most naked way, in as much 
as they seek to more firmly establish the medical orientation of the Noachic 
revelation." Yet, in doing so, they simultaneously serve a bibliographic func- 
tion by accounting for the contents of a lost work. According to our medieval 
editor, the book of Noah was a comprehensive medical encyclopedia! 

Other materials that do not appear in the Jubilees account represent an 
attempt to contextualize the ancient book revealed to Noah within medieval 
accounts of literary history.’ Thus, where the book of Jubilees merely reports 
that Noah "gave all that he had written to Shem his eldest son" (10:14), the 
author of the medieval narrative informs the reader that his work is actu- 
ally copied from a text called "the Book of Shem b. Noah" (A.2)—a name 


4. Not all of the surviving fragments of the work contain the introductory pages that 
include the lengthy bibliographic history attributing the book to Noah. However, all extant 
editions of the introduction— with examples ranging from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries— present a uniform bibliographic myth (Muntner 1957, 14-21). 

5. Thus, one finds declarations such as, “and so we found ... in the Book of Shem b. 
Noah, that was given to him by his father” among the brief list of “typical” excerpts col- 
lected by Muntner 1957, 156. 

6. Whether this material was adapted directly from the book of Jubilees, reached the 
medieval author by a more circuitous path of transmission, or was developed from an 
ancient source that also inspired the Jubilees account remains to be definitively determined. 
(For a brief survey of recent work on the question, see Stone 2006a, 12 n. 27, 13 n. 31.) 

7. To cite a single example that will be important to later discussions, the anony- 
mous angel that dictates the book to Noah in Jubilees (Jub. 10:10) is positively identified 
as Raphael (the angel of healing, according to the meaning of his name) in the medieval 
text (A.16). A discussion of the other enhancements to the medical orientation of the text 
is provided by Himmelfarb 1994, 130-31. 

8. Although these additions are certainly medieval, I do not mean to comment either 
way on the path of transmission. 
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still applied to astrological texts circulating in Jewish circles during that 
period.” The author situates the book of Noah within the structures of a 
slightly different literary tradition when he identifies his medical work with 
the legendary Book of Remedies (A.1), which traditional rabbinic literature 
imagined as a body of illicit healing knowledge hidden away by Hezekiah.!? A 
final bibliographic gesture of this type excited sufficient interest to elicit reader 
participation: each version of the preface includes a unique list of illustrious 
medical authors dependent on the book of Noah.!! These limited enhance- 
ments of the inherited narrative add a new and significant facet to the book of 
Noah legend, at once signaling and solving a perceived problem in earlier tales 
by accounting for the fate of this lost work after its revelation. 

Available evidence suggests that the novel bibliographic claims advanced 
in the preface to the Book of Asaph were quickly absorbed into the exist- 
ing body of medieval bibliomythography. At the most superficial level, this 
assimilation is marked by the repetition of the bibliographic assertions put 
forward by the preface. Thus, Rabbi Shimon b. Tzadok (Germany, thirteenth 
to fourteenth century) would explicate the talmudic statement that Hezekiah 
hid the Book of Remedies with the comment, 


Hezekiah hid the Book of Remedies: But from whence did this Book of 
Remedies come to him? It can be said that when Noah was in the ark there 
were demons, spirits, and succubi with him and they were injuring him 
until the majority of them [the people with him in the ark] became ill—also 
because of the evil spirit. Until an angel came and took one of Noah's sons 
and brought him to the Garden of Eden and taught him all the remedies in 
the world. And they wrote those remedies in a book and this is what is called 
“the Book of Remedies? (Tashbetz Qatan no. 445)!? 


Here the proposal that the lost book of Noah was identical with the lost Book 
of Remedies—a theory unlikely to have arisen independent of the editorial 
endeavor to recode a medical encyclopedia as the lost book of Noah—has 
been accepted by the author of this comment as authentic bibliographic 
knowledge. Moreover, the extent to which these traditions have entered into 
the broader discourse is signaled by the fusion of claims advanced by the 


9. See Leicht 2006, 45-55. 

10. See, for instance, m. Pesah. 4:9 and b. Ber. 10b. 

11. Munich 231 includes, among others, Hippocrates (C.10), Pedianos Dioskourides 
(C.11) and Galen (C.13). 

12. Unless otherwise stated, rabbinic texts are cited according to the text employed 
in Bar Ilan University Responsa Project (edition 14). A list of editions is provided by the 
publishers online at http://www.biu.ac.il/JH/Responsa/books.htm. 
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Book of Asaph with other bibliographic traditions. For the tradition is not 
repeated by rote but expanded upon and brought into dialogue with other 
bibliographic images so that the book in question is now revealed to one of 
Noahs sons in the garden of Eden and put to paper by the family group. The 
claims advanced in the preface to the Book of Asaph have been digested to 
become a single element in a broader discussion. 

It was not only the overt bibliographic claims of the Book of Asaph that 
came to influence the way medieval Jewish authors thought and wrote about 
these lost works but also the character of the medieval Noah book as a whole. 
Extant manuscripts of the Book of Asaph cover the full spectrum of medieval 
medical theory, leaning heavily toward those areas categorized as “magical” by 
modern scholars, such as the preparation of seasonal amulets. In particular, 
the volume possessed strong astrological associations.!? These medical-mag- 
ical and astrological themes came in time to be attributed to the legendary 
literary productions associated with the Book of Asaph. Thus, Rabbi Ovadiah 
of Bertinoro (Italy, fifteenth century) would expand upon a comment of Mai- 
monides with the explanation, “the Book of Healing is a work that teaches 
about shapes of the stars and talismans, that a certain shape made in a certain 
period and time heals from a certain illness, and this almost misled human- 
ity into worshipping the stars, therefore he hid it" (commentary on m. Pesah. 
4:10).!4 In such cases, the medieval Noah book not only recorded the develop- 
ment of bibliographic tradition but became itself material for new legendary 
explanations. 


THE Book OF RAZIEL THE GREAT 


The second medieval Noah book is a volume doubly steeped in the book 
of Noah legend, for the Book of Raziel the Great joins two volumes assert- 


13. ms Munich 231, for instance, includes instructions for writing an astrological 
chart for a sick person, a list of dietary restrictions dictated by astrological considerations, 
and a catalogue of the stars and their properties (Muntner 1957, 14). Similarly, the Flor- 
ence manuscript (Biblioteca Medicea Laurentia Pluto 1/88.37) includes chapters describing 
the diseases of the body in terms of the divisions of the astrological year and a treatise on 
the names of the months in Persian (Muntner 1957, 17). Indeed, the astrological bent of 
the Asaph material was so strong that the compiler of ms Paris Heb 8/1197 designates the 
medieval author "Asaph the Astronomer" (Ginzberg 1906b, 1:162). Similar collections of 
astrological materials had already been ascribed to other biblical figures, such as Ezra (see 
Stone 1982b). 

14. It is difficult to discern whether Bertinoro also accepted the claims to Noachic 
origins put forward by the volume, since that information is not strictly relevant to the 
question he answers here—that is, Hezekiah's reasons for hiding the book of healing. 
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ing a special historical relationship to Noah. The first of these, the Book of 
Vestments (Sefer Hamalbush), claims a bibliographic history similar to that 
ascribed to the Book of Adam in the Zohar—a chain tradition in which Noah 
plays a prominent role. The Book of Secrets (Sefer Harazim) appears as the 
third volume of most printed editions—sometimes under the name the book 
of Noah. A late antique composition in its principle parts,!® the text pur- 
ports to be one of many esoteric books revealed to Noah. 

Ihe two volumes are united by the common assertion that they were 
revealed by the angel Raziel. The Book of Raziel appears with this double 
bibliographic myth in the first printed edition of the composition (Amster- 
dam, 1701). This anthological format is also present in the earliest Hebrew 
manuscripts of the work— pushing the dual bibliomythography back to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Indeed, at least one of these seven- 
teenth-century manuscripts (BHP Ms M 207) formally combines the two 
traditions by positioning both literary histories together at the beginning of 
the text to function as a single bibliographic account of the work as a whole.!7 

Whether or notthis formal arrangement often obtained, medieval authors 
also seem to have transmitted the two myths together and interpreted them 
as single narrative. Thus, one paraphrastic translation of the work into Latin 
claiming origins in the thirteenth century!? (Vat. Cod. Reg. Lat. 1300) intro- 
duces the text with bibliographic elements taken from both tales. According 
to this account, the book was revealed to Adam by the angel Raziel (Vest- 
ments) after he had repented his sin (Vestments), was inscribed by him on 
a sapphire stone (Secrets), then passed down through the great men of each 
generation to Solomon (Secrets).!? As the reception history of these accounts 
confirms, many readers in our period seem to have received these two biblio- 
graphic traditions as a unit. 

The bibliographic account that introduces the Book of Vestments?? shares 
its basic outlines with a bibliomythography of ancient books scattered through- 


15. Blau 1906, 10:335. 

16. The reconstructed character of Margaliot's text and the diverse materials from 
which it was composed invite a certain amount of caution when dating any particular pas- 
sage (Schiffman and Swartz 1992, 19). 

17. A manuscript description is provided by the Bibliotheca Philosophica Hermetica 
(J. R. Ritman Library) at http://www.ritmanlibrary.nl/c/p/exh/kabb/kab mheb, 01.html. 

18. The fifteenth-century manuscript includes a preface dedicating the translation to 
Alfonso X of Castile (1284). Alejandro García Avilés (1997) argues persuasively that the 
attribution is genuine. 

19. I rely here on the transcription of García Avilés 1997, 29. 

20. Long sections of this text have been translated into English by Stone 2006a, 21. 
A digital reproduction of the first printed edition of 1701 is available through the Jewish 
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out the text of the Zohar (Spain, thirteenth century). This account states that, 
when Adam was in the garden of Eden, the angel Raziel brought him a book of 
holy wisdom (Zohar 1.55b).?! This book was taken from Adam when he sinned 
and was exiled from the garden (1.55b, 1.37b). Thereupon, Adam entered the 
River Gihon and cried in repentance (1.55b).?? Seeing this, God sent the angel 
Raphael to return the book to Adam (1.55b). Adam transmitted this book 
to Seth (1.55b) and then to Noah (1.76a), who applied himself to studying it 
(1.58b). According to the Zohar, Enoch also received a book "from the place 
from which the Book of the Generations of Adam came" (1.37b)—and though 
the book was substantially the same as that which Adam received (1.58b), it 
was called the book of Enoch because *it was transmitted to him" (1.37b). 

Ihe Book of Vestments narrative differs from the Zohar account only 
in giving Noah a slightly more prominent role in the reception history of 
this esoteric volume. For according to the Book of Vestments, Noah did not 
inherit the book directly from Adam but, like Enoch, received the tradition 
anew through the mediation of the angel Raphael. The organizational logic of 
this tradition seeks to consolidate disparate accounts of ancient book wisdom 
into a single chain of transmission—conferring upon esoteric knowledge (the 
kabbalah) a unity of content and reception history that mirrors structurally 
traditional accounts of oral and written Torah. To achieve this end, a single 
body of secret knowledge must be repeatedly removed and revealed to new 
recipients so that it might also be called by their names.?? 

This is not to suggest that the preface to the Book of Vestments adds noth- 
ing to the book of Noah tradition. On the contrary, the narrative introduces 
a series of new images to the existing body of Noah book traditions. It out- 
lines the mechanism by which the book revealed knowledge, for it declares 
that, when "Noah understood the letters engraved upon it, the spirit of God 


National Library at http://aleph500.huji.ac.il/nnl/dig/books/bk001329657.html. It is worth 
noting that the Jellinek's transcription of the prefatory text (Jellinek 1938, 3:156-57) does 
not conform in all details to the printed edition, although the divergences are trivial. 

21. This tradition also appears among the variants to the Book of Secrets (Sefer 
Harazim) text (Margaliot 1966, 113). 

22. Although the image is evocative of apocryphal Adam and Eve literature, a more 
immediate source is available in Pirqe R. El. 20 (a work upon which the Zohar is more gen- 
erally dependent.) As in the case of Jub. 10, the problem of identifying the lines of transmis- 
sion that carried these ancient images to medieval rabbinic sources is beyond the scope of 
this paper. For a consideration of the problem in general, see Reeves 1999. 

23. This peculiarly medieval authorizing technique—which attempts to legitimize lit- 
erary histories and the current literary creation simultaneously— differs markedly from 
the continuous genealogies formulated to authenticate apocalyptic literature, such those in 
4 Ezra 3:14; 12:35-39, 14; 2 En. 22:11-23; 33:8-12, 47-48 (Stone 1999, 136). 
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descended upon him [and he acted] with the insight he received from that Holy 
Name" (3b). In offering this description of the revelation, it simultaneously 
presents novel information about the form of the ancient book. According 
to this account, it consisted of the divine name engraved upon a hard mate- 
rial. The Book of Vestments narrative also details the type of knowledge Noah 
received from this book. In addition to knowledge of the constellations (3b), 
Noah “learned how to make the ark from it/?^ it was through “this book that 
he knew whether it was day or night" when the celestial luminaries were blot- 
ted out by the rains, ^ and by means of this book “he learned the food of 
each and every animal” in the ark (3b).”° Finally, we are told that “Raphael 
taught him how to conduct himself according to [its teachings], the nature of 
its practice, and its sacred acts of purity" ?7”—language used elsewhere in the 
preface to intimate priestly mystical knowledge.?? Indeed, the text goes on to 
suggest that this wisdom was subsequently passed from each generation of the 


24. It is not surprising that the construction ofthe ark should be considered a miracu- 
lous feat. Earlier tales suggest that the ark took 120 years to build (Gen. Rab. 30:7) and that 
it comprised as many as 900 separate chambers to house hostile species (31:11). 

25. As will become apparent in the coming pages, the problem of marking time in the 
ark was a topic of considerable interest to medieval authors, who claimed that Noah pos- 
sessed esoteric calendrical knowledge to aid him in the cause. Classical rabbinic sources, 
in contrast, suggested that the passing of time was marked by the precious stone that lit the 
ark (the tzohar), which dimmed in the daytime and shone brightly during the night (see, 
e.g.. Gen. Rab. 31:11). 

26. Ihe question of how Noah fed the animals in the ark was a problem that exercised 
the sages of the talmudic period as well. Those sources propose that Noah performed his 
caretaking duties around the clock—forgoing sleep entirely for the duration of his stay in 
the ark (Gen. Rab. 31:14). Medieval sources would propose other miraculous solutions to 
the problem. Pirge R. El. 23 suggests, for instance, that the angels that escorted each animal 
into the ark carried the appropriate fodder. 

27. mvYTp. nm inaxdn nm an Tw nra amm WIpn n530n poy IM TN 
1n (3b). Interpreting these phrases in light of other occurrences of these terms in the 
preface renders the passage as follows. 12 472" T83 1032 should be read “he taught him 
how to conduct himself in keeping with [the teachings] of the work (as in NYINN ANN) 
v'Tpnam PNY VM AINA WARY inam D’PION neva Dawn Tw ja man TAY nT 
o”n ov. [3b] and 3ànà rn mn AM Saon NAINA [3b]). nono mwvrTp nm—a 
phrase that occurs more than once in the preface—may be interpreted, “the nature of its 
sacred acts of purity" (in keeping with the passage n3 12 3n PU TAIN... mona ... Aan 
12MIN... WI ova p"nm mnmnoa noy annm... DIV INV nv inaxda 
Onn wip) DATIV TY Ton). 

28. I take this category from Elior 2005, which I understand to suggest that the ritual, 
calendrical, and purity related motifs in merkabah mysticism are priestly adaptations of 
Second Temple ceremonial traditions. 
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priestly line to the next until it reached Aaron (3b).?? According to the Book 
of Vestments legend, the holy book thus contained two types of knowledge: 
secrets that allowed Noah to perform the miraculous feats that built the ark 
and sustained the inhabitants of the ark through the flood; and ritual knowl- 
edge that would be transmitted through the priestly line from one generation 
to the next. As will become apparent in the coming pages, this account of 
ancient book culture draws together motifs from a series of contemporary 
traditions concerning secret knowledge and marvelous objects. Many of these 
images take on explicit bookish aspects for the first time in the Book of Vest- 
ments account. 

Although the Book of Secrets is the earlier of the two bibliographic leg- 
ends from a historical perspective, and even circulated as an independent 
work in some circles,?? it was read by many medieval scholars as a continu- 
ation of the narrative discussed above, for the Book of Vestments account 
closes with the revelation of a book to Noah, and the Book of Secrets opens 
some pages later on the same scene. The contributions of the Book of Secrets 
to the plot of Noah book mythology are minimal. It states that “many books" 
were revealed to Noah and that the Book of Secrets copied here is only “the 
most precious, honored, and difficult of them" (1.29).?! We are informed that 
Noah wrote out the book on sapphire stone (1.3),?? placed it in a golden chest 
(1.21), and brought it into the ark so that he could use it to calculate the pass- 
ing time (1.21). Finally, it names King Solomon as the ultimate recipient 
and master of the secrets contained in the Noah volumes (1.26).*4 The pri- 
mary contributions of the Book of Secrets to Noah book mythology lie in a 
detailed description of its contents and powers, for the preface claims that 
Noah learned many esoteric arts from this work: the secrets of astrology and 


29. Genealogies including Adam, Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, 
Moses, and Aaron are identified with the priestly tradition in Jubilees (Himmelfarb 2006, 
53) and Aramaic Levi (56). 

30. For the history ofthe Book of Secrets as an independent work, see Margaliot 1966. 

31. The book of Jubilees may also be understood to suggest that Noah transcribed 
more than one book (thus VanderKam [2001, 43] renders 10:14, “he gave all the books that 
he had written to his older son Shem"). For more on this topic, see Stone 2006a, 22 n. 26. 

32. Other bookish objects made of sapphire according to the rabbinic tradition include 
the second set of law tablets carved by Moses (Pirqe R. El. 46) and the staff of Aaron (Exod. 
Rab. [tenth century] 8.3), which, like the Noah book described in the Book of Vestments 
tradition, was engraved with the tetragrammaton (Midrash Tehillim 9:1). 

33. In this regard, the book of Noah is similar to the tzohar, another object carved 
out of precious stone that marked the passing of time in the ark—in that case, by dimming 
during the daytime and shining brightly during the night (Gen. Rab. 31:11). 

34. For more on Solomon as a master of esoteric knowledge, see Torijano 2002. 
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its portents (1.7); the art of ascension and the manipulation of heavenly beings 
(1.7-10); the ability to enslave spirits and demons (1.13); the arts of foretell- 
ing the future and dream interpretation (1.12, 1.15-18); and the knowledge 
necessary to build and supply the ark (1.18-22). Moreover, we are told that 
when Solomon received the book that Noah had written, he learned to "rule 
over ...all the spirits and the demons that wander the world, and through the 
wisdom of this book he imprisoned and released [them], and sent out [them] 
out and brought [them] in" and thus “ruled over everything he desired” 
(1.26)!?° Whatever the historical provenance of the Book of Secrets account 
(whether in late antiquity or the early Middle Ages), it functions efficiently as 
a continuation of the Book of Vestments bibliographic tradition— picking up 
the story with Noah and continuing the reception history through Solomon. 
It is in this secondary role that the Book of Secrets indisputably takes its place 
as a medieval Noah book. 

The double bibliographic tradition promoted by the Book of Raziel took 
on new life in the works of the Solomon cycle, a cluster of Christian magical 
texts loosely connected to the Book of Raziel tradition. In the bibliographic 
sections of these works, Solomons role in the chain of transmission is pushed 
to the foreground and the book of Noah becomes a study text for that great 
practitioner. Thus, the Liber Salomonis—a sixteenth-century English rework- 
ing? of a Latin adaptation of the Book of Raziel— presents a first-person 
account of Solomons scholarly pursuits in which the king declares, 


I King Salomon sothely long studyeng in holy words wth vertues and mir- 
acles I founde to be while there is fulfilled in eche thing worching trust and 
will sawe in the books in wch while I studies long found and knowe that 
Adam and Hermes and Noe and Moyses and many other most wise men had 
great privityes & virtues in their bookes. (British Library Sloane ms 3826, 
48r)? 


The revelation of a book to Noah is no longer a central bibliographic concern 
in this account. On the other hand, the existence and virtue of the book of 
Noah have been confirmed by no less a figure than Solomon himself! Nor 
were the unique details of the two Raziel traditions entirely forgotten. A 


35. Solomon appears as a master of demons in late antique pseudepigraphy, such as 
the Testament of Solomon, and in classical rabbinic literature (see, e.g., b. Git. 68b). How- 
ever, some have argued that the association may be pushed back as far as the second cen- 
tury B.C.E. (Torijano 2002, 86). 

36. British Library Ms Sloane 3846 attributes the work to William Parry of Clifford's 
Inn, who composed it in 1564. 

37. As transcribed by Karr 2001. 
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roughly contemporary Latin composition from this same group of texts, for 
instance, includes the invocation formula, 


I conjure ye by the name Tetragrammaton Elohim, which expresseth and 
signifieth the grandeur of so lofty a majesty, that Noah having pronounced 
it, saved himself, and protected himself with his whole household from the 
waters ofthe deluge. (The Key of Solomon 5) 


Here the bibliographic assertion that Noah activated the power ofthe book by 
pronouncing the letters ofthe holy name engraved on it has been retained as a 
bookless tradition of secret knowledge concerning the use ofthe divine name. 

Some authors in this tradition would assess the bibliographic assertions 
of the Raziel traditions together with the contents of the volumes to which 
they were attached. Thus, Johann Weyer's (Netherlands, sixteenth century) 
recoding of the book of Noah legend (cited here in Reginald Scotts 1584 
translation into English) seeks to account for both the bibliomythography and 
the contents of the Book of Secrets. 


There were certeine necromancers that offered sacrifices and burnt offerings 
unto [Bileth]; and to call him up, they exercised an art, saieng that Salomon 
the wise made it. Which is false: for it was rather Cham, the sonne of Noah, 
who after the floud began first to invocate wicked spirits. He invocated Bileth, 
and made an art in his name, and a booke which is knowne to manie math- 
ematicians. There were burnt offerings and sacrifices made, and gifts given, 
and much wickednes wrought by the exorcists, who mingled therewithall the 
holie names of God, which in that art are everie where expressed. (Weyer, 
Pseudomonarchia Daemonum $36; Scott, Discovery of Witchcraft 15.2) 


The Book of Secrets tradition is read suspiciously here in light of the medi- 
eval notion that "the first discoverer of magic was ... none other than Cham 
the son of Noah" (Hugh of Saint Victor[Germany-France, eleventh century], 
Didascalicon, Concerning Magic and Its Parts). The bibliographic tradition 
that the book of Noah was a volume that gave its owner power over the spirit 
world is treated as a corruption of the true history in which Ham, the son 
of Noah, began to invocate wicked spirits in the service of his new art. The 
contents of the book itself are cited in support for this reinterpretation of the 
legend on the grounds that the volume is filled with esoteric divine names 
both Hebrew and foreign (e.g., Helios)?5—a type of knowledge closely allied 


38. This is one of the motifs that ties this tradition closely to the Book of Secrets—for 
while Hermes was a prominent figure in medieval esotericism, Helios appears rarely out- 
side of the Book of Secrets. 
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with art of adjuration in the mind of the author, for Weyer seems to have 
inherited the critical views of his teacher, Henry Cornelias Agrippas (Ger- 
many-France, fifteenth to sixteenth century), who complained that the "books 
delivered by Raziel and Raphael" are a collection of "profane observations ... 
with many unknown names and seals intermixed, that thereby they may ter- 
rify and astonish the simple and the ignorant" (Of Occult Philosophy 3). In 
this case, a recipient of the Book of Secrets tradition strives to harmonize the 
bibliographic claims that the medieval Noah book makes for itself with exist- 
ing accounts of ancient history by examining the contents of the work. 


OTHER MEDIEVAL NoAH Books 


Other medieval works were also portrayed as ancient books transmitted by 
Noah in some traditions. Thus, one late manuscript of Sefer Hayashar (Ms 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Michael 473/Neubauer 1960)?? begins, 


The distinguished and wondrous Sefer HaYashar, written by Our Teacher 
Shmuel, Priest of Righteousness, Head of the Academy, of blessed memory, 
who received it from the mouth of Rav Huna Bar Sehora, high priest from 
Africa, he wrote it and vocalized it properly so that there is no fault in it, and 
Rav Huna copied it from Sefer HaYashar HaGadol of Our Teacher Men- 
achem, Priest of Righteousness, of blessed memory, and it was dedicated 
and copied while he was there. And this is also the book given to Adam 
HaRishon when he sinned and the Holy One, blessed be he, banished him 
from the Garden of Eden, and Adam cried before him, and entreated him, 
and begged mercy before him, and he sent him this book at the hands of 
Galitzur the angel, and he gave it to Shem, and to Enoch, and to Methuselah, 
and to Noah, and to Shem, and to Heber, and to Abraham, and to Isaac, and 
to Jacob, and to Levi, and to Moses, and to Aharon, and to Phineas, and so 
each generation transmitted it to the next until it arrived in the hands of 
Abraham....4° 


The bibliographic preface cited here obviously parallels the introduction to 
the Book of Raziel in many details. Indeed, medieval traditions identify Galit- 
zur as one of the names given to the angel Raziel.*! That fact does not negate 
the possibility that this narrative preserves an independent bibliographic tra- 
dition, for most of the antique elements presented in this literary pedigree are 


39. A seventeenth-century manuscript in Ashkenasic hand (Wandrey 2004, 27). 

40. As transcribed in ibid., 200. 

41. Thus, for instance, the text that Moses Gaster translated as the Revelation of Moses 
(B) discusses an “angel Galitzur, surnamed also Raziel” ($6) (Gaster 1893, 590). 
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already recorded in Pirge Rabbi Eliezer (Italy/Palestine, ninth century, $$7, 
20), a work upon which the author of the Sefer Hayashar is more generally 
dependent. A survey of individual manuscripts may yet reveal a number of 
medieval works in this cluster of texts? that were purported to have been 
transmitted by Noah in some textual traditions. 

Medieval Noah books adapted an ancient bibliographic myth to furnish 
a literary pedigree for their contents. In the process of adapting this tradition 
for a medieval audience, the authors of such works drew additional material 
into the orbit of the book of Noah legend. Legendary and historical works 
that had never been associated with Noah were now identified with the lost 
work. Objects and secrets connected with Noah in contemporary traditions 
took on explicitly bookish features. Moreover, the medieval Noah books 
went beyond previous accounts of the primordial work—which claimed to 
cite passages from this lost book—to portray entire volumes as the product 
of Noachic authorship. The contents of these pseudepigraphic volumes thus 
became additional material for the bibliographic myth. 


REFERENCES TO NOACHIC KNOWLEDGE IN MEDIEVAL 
AND RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


With the popularization of the book of Noah tradition in medieval circles, 
contemporary works began to associate Noah with esoteric knowledge, pri- 
mordial secrets, and antediluvian writings. Many authors would read hints of 
Noachic writing into ancient traditions that had survived to the Middle Ages. 
Rabbinic writers, for instance, would infuse the tradition of an antediluvian 
priesthood of firstborns with novel images of words and writing. Christian 
authors would similarly ascribe contemporary qualities of bookishness to the 
Sethian columns of Josephus—objects that they connected with Noah. Others 
would associate Noachic writing with his biblical role as a second Adam. Thus, 
Renaissance scholars would envision Noah as reader and writer of civilizing 
knowledge. 


NOACHIC SECRETS IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH LITERATURE 


Most of the Jewish material depicting Noachic secrets associates Noah with 
priestly knowledge and primordial ceremonial objects. In some of these tradi- 
tions, Noah is honored incidentally by the revival of the ancient image of an 
antediluvian priesthood of firstborns. In such cases, Noah is simply identi- 


42. On the relationship between the Book of Vestments, the Book of Raziel, Sefer 
HaYashar and other medieval materials, see Wandrey 2004. 
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fied as one in a series of individuals transmitting primordial knowledge to 
future generations. Thus, some number Noah among those who were initiated 
into the "great secret of sacrifice" As Nachmanides (Spain, thirteenth cen- 
tury) writes, ^*Cain brought an offering to God from the fruits of the earth; 
and ‘Abel also brought'—these people understood a great secret concerning 
sacrifices and offerings, as did Noah" (Commentary on Genesis 4:3). Others 
explicitly refer to a priesthood of firstborns. The Yalkut Shimoni (Germany, 
thirteenth century) explains, for instance, that "from the beginning of the 
creation of the world the firstborn used to offer sacrifices and bore the high 
priesthood. Thus, you find that when Cain killed Abel, it was given to Seth 
... and Seth gave the high priesthood to Enosh and Enosh to Cainan and so 
on until Noah" (Sifrei Aggadah on Esther, B1). In these basic descriptions of 
an antediluvian priesthood, Noah is simply designated as an initiate into the 
secrets of priestly knowledge. 

Noah is assigned a more prominent role in the transmission of certain 
priestly arts, such as the secret of intercalation.? Of course, a number of 
sources also treat the art of intercalation as a form of esoteric priestly knowl- 
edge passed from one generation to the next without differentiating between 
initiates.^ Thus, Pirge Rabbi Eliezer reports that 


the number of the years, the months, the days, the nights, the seasons, the 
designated times, the equinoxes, the cycles, and the leap years were before 
the Blessed One and he intercalculated the year and afterwards conveyed 
them to the First Man in the Garden of Eden, as it is written, this is the calcu- 
lation of the generations of man, the number through which the generations 
of humanity are counted, and Eve transmitted to Enoch and he was initiated 
into the art of intercalculation ... and Noah transmitted to Shem who was 
initiated into the secret of intercalculation and intercalculated the year and 
was called a priest. (Pirqe. R. El. 7)? 


43. For a political analysis ofthe secrecy surrounding calendrical knowledge in Jewish 
circles, see Baron 1952, 8:193-96. 

44. Moses Gaster notes that an identical genealogy is provided for the secrets of the 
calendar in medieval Samaritan chronicles, such as the Samaritan Hebrew Book of Joshua. 
In these accounts, the secret of calendrical knowledge received from Adam is said to be 
transmitted by the Samaritan priesthood in perpetuity (Gaster 1925-28, 582). 

45. Later sources will read this tradition as referring to a literal book. And indeed, one 
wonders if the word sfr serves a dual purpose here—a pun combining the image of count- 
ing and a book. The fact that Eve is named as a link in the transmission of this material 
would seem to suggest that it was recorded in a form that did not require the purveyor to 
be initiated into the secret! 
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Elsewhere, however, Noah is identified as a particularly important figure 
in the transmission of this secret wisdom because he alone in all of human 
history was forced to track the calendar without the benefit of astronomi- 
cal signs. “Noah was in the ark for a full year,” according to many traditions, 
"and he used to calculate the months from the account that the Holy One, 
blessed be he, gave to Adam HaRishon, and Adam HaRishon transmitted to 
Noah" (Pesikta Zutra [Germany, eleventh to twelfth century], Gen 7). Indeed, 
some would designate the practice of calculating full lunar months “the law 
of Noah in the ark" (Midrash Sechel Tov [Italy, twelfth century], Exod 12). 
Others would go so far as to suggest that this special knowledge of the calen- 
dar was communicated to Noah himself and that he "knew that forty days and 
forty nights had passed because God revealed this secret to him" directly (Ibn 
Ezra [Spain-Italy-France, twelfth century], Commentary on the Torah, Gen 
7:11). In the Middle Ages, priestly knowledge of the calendar thus became a 
Noachic secret. 

Other traditions in this cluster represent the metaphorical mantle of 
priesthood with literal priestly vestments—sometimes identified with the 
clothing that God made for Adam and Eve. As Numbers Rabbah (Palestine/ 
Narbonne, twelfth century) tells the tale, 


From the beginning of the creation of the world, Adam Ha-Rishon was the 
firstborn of the world and when he offered sacrifices ... he wore the gar- 
ments of the high priesthood ... and the firstborn would continue to use 
them because Adam gave them to Seth when he died and Seth gave them 
to Methuselah and when Methuselah died he gave them to Noah and Noah 
arose and offered a sacrifice.... Then Noah died and gave them to Shem. 
(Num. Rab. 4:8) 


Ihe addition of ritual objects (i.e., the vestments of high priesthood) to the 
legend is a significant one, for many medieval authors imagined the privileges 
associated with these articles to be contained within them, such that anyone 
who could lay hands on the vestments inherited the secrets and powers they 
represented. One particularly striking tale in this tradition, for instance, envi- 
sions Ham subverting the proper chain of transmission for these garments, 
thereby diverting the miraculous powers associated with them into unworthy 
channels! Thus, we are told that 


The garment that the Holy One made for Adam ... was with Noah and his 
sons in the ark. When they left the ark, Ham took it with him and bequeathed 
it to Nimrod. When he wore them, every beast and animal that saw the writ- 
ing would fall on its face before him. And human beings thought that it was 
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because of the strength of his might. Therefore they made him king over 
them. (Pirqe. R. El. 24)46 


Ihe importance ascribed to the writing upon the priestly garments in this 
tale is striking in light of the other objects and books associated with Noah 
upon which power words and divine names are inscribed. However, the book- 
ishness of the garments in this particular tradition only highlights a notion 
implicit to all narratives that locate priestly office in an object. Like the ancient 
volumes of book legend, these ceremonial objects bestowed upon Noah and 
his fellows had the ability to reveal knowledge and empower their owners. 
Other traditions concerning the transmission of priestly articles took on 
even more pronounced bookish aspects. One priestly object that came to take 
on a novel relationship to Noah and more pronounced bookish features in 
the Middle Ages was the rod of Aaron." We are told that “the same staff that 
was created at dusk on the sixth day was given to Adam Ha-Rishon from the 
Garden of Eden and Adam passed it on to Enoch and Enoch passed in on to 
Noah and Noah to Shem" (Pirqe R. El. 39). Whereas early rabbinic traditions 
had merely mentioned the staff along with other miraculous objects created 
at dusk on the first Sabbath (m. ’Abot 5:6), medieval accounts identify a line 
of priestly inheritors (including Noah) who would carry the staff from the 
moment of creation until the rise of Aaronic priesthood. In addition, medi- 
eval accounts bestow several distinctly bookish features on this miraculous 
object. They report, for instance, that the staff was engraved with "symbols" 
that could be "read" (Tanna Debe Eliyahu [Babylonia/Palestine/Byzantium/ 
Italy, tenth century], Pirkei Hayeridot 2). More important for a student of 
Noah traditions, these symbols were sometimes identified as the Tetragram- 
maton (Midrash Tehillim (Palestine/Italy, eleventh century) 9:1)—the same 
powerful word inscribed on the Noah book depicted in the Book of Vest- 
ments account.*® Moreover, like the book revealed to Noah in the Book of 


46. It is interesting to note that the matriarchs frequently function in the line of trans- 
mission of these powerful garments without ever accessing the power contained within 
them. Thus, Aggadat Bereshit 43 relates: "Isaac gave them to Esau, who was the firstborn, 
but when Isaac saw that his wives were performing idolatrous worship, he took them 
and deposited them with Rebecca. When Jacob arose and took the birthright from Esau, 
Rebecca said, "since Jacob took the birthright, it is proper that he should wear these vest- 
ments.” The power of the garments is alienated from those who wear them in such tales 
so that wives and other who have access to the garments can also transmit the power they 
contain. 

47. Often conflated in medieval sources with the staff of Moses (Ginzberg 19062, 1:5). 

48. Other sources suggest that the rabbinic acronym for the ten plagues was also 
engraved upon the rod (Midrash Tanhuma C, Vaera 9). 
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Secrets narrative, the staff was made of sapphire (Exod. Rab. 8:3). In such 
traditions, Noah is positively identified as a transmitter of written material 
connected with the priesthood and its functions. 

It was with the composition of the Zohar that the ceremonial wisdom in 
question was first concretized into a literal book of priestly knowledge and 
Noah was assigned an even more intimate relationship with the volume. One 
such account relates that God "gave lofty wisdom to Adam Ha-Rishon ... 
but he attached himself to the evil inclination until the fonts of wisdom were 
removed from him" so that "later he achieved wisdom through that book.”4? 
Adam transmitted "this wisdom” directly to “Noah, and he used it to worship 
the Holy One? Noah then “gave the wisdom to Abraham,” who also used it 
to worship God (Zohar 1.76a). It is not entirely clear from the preceding pas- 
sage whether the author intends to suggest that the ceremonial wisdom Adam 
received was transmitted to Noah in its bookish form. The matter is clari- 
fied in another episode that expands on Noahs use of the primordial volume. 
According to this account, 


[Noah] used to hide himself away and exerted himself in the worship of the 
Master.... And over what did he labor? Over that Book of Adam (which is 
the Book of Enoch.) He used to apply himself to it in order to worship the 
Lord ... because how else would Noah have known how to offer sacrifices 
to the Lord? ... Rather he found wisdom in it concerning what sustains the 
world, and he knew that it is maintained by sacrifice and if it were not for 
sacrifice neither the upper or lower worlds could exist. (Zohar 1.58b) 


The centrality of book culture to this second narrative is unequivocal. We are 
told that Noah could only derive knowledge of sacrificial practice by dedi- 
cating himself to the study of this priestly manual.” The source of priestly 
knowledge and capacity is positively located here in the pages of an ancient 
tome—a volume to which Noah particularly devoted himself. 

Not every contemporary rabbinic account of Noachic knowledge imag- 
ines Noah as a recipient of priestly knowledge. At least two medieval Jewish 
traditions ascribe esoteric knowledge to Noah that is not ceremonial in 
nature. According to the Zohar, the vine that Noah planted after the flood was 


49. Elsewhere in the Zohar we are informed that the book in question was revealed 
through the mediation of the angel Raziel (Zohar 1.55b). 

50. The third chapter of the medieval Samaritan history, A Book of Asatir, also depicts 
Noah studying a series of ancient books, including the book of Adam. None of these vol- 
umes appears to be a book of sacrifice, however, as they are designated the Book of Signs, 
the Book of Constellations, and the Book of Wars (Stone 2006a, 22). See Jeremy Penner's 
essay in this volume, “Is 4Q534-536 Really about Noah?” 
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a shoot from the tree of knowledge that had washed out of Eden. When Noah 
drank from the fruit of that vine, he repeated the sin of Adam by reveling 
in forbidden knowledge (Zohar 73a).”! A second tradition reports that “four 
keys remained in the hands of the Holy One ... and when they were needed, 
the Holy One gave them to righteous men.... The key of sustenance he gave 
to Noah" (Midrash Tanhuma C [Babylonia/Palestine/Italy], Vayetze 16). 
Whether these keys were conceived as powerful objects or a form of knowl- 
edge remains unclear. However, each key granted the possessor unparalleled 
abilities—allowing Elijah to command the rains, Elisha to cure infertility, Eze- 
kiel to resurrect the dead, and Noah to feed the many inhabitants of the ark.?? 
In these latter traditions, Noah’s reputation for secret knowledge has moved 
beyond the boundaries of the priestly realm and been personalized to account 
for his extraordinary feats and highlight his narrative role as a second Adam. 


NOACHIC KNOWLEDGE IN RENAISSANCE CHRISTIAN SOURCES 


Accounts of knowledge transmitted to Noah began to appear in Christian 
sources in the late Middle Ages and multiplied with the advent of the Renais- 
sance. At their most basic, such accounts imagine Noah as an early master of 
some branch of contemporary knowledge. Most of these tales of intellectual 
achievement followed the newly translated Muslim astrologer, Albumazar,?? 
in portraying Noah as an expert interpreter of the stars. Thus, Pierre D'Ailly 
(France, fourteenth century) reports that "according to Albumazar ... Noah 
and his sons ... were knowledgeable astronomers and they first taught the 
Chaldeans astronomy" (Ymago Mundi 1.280).°* A related tradition envisions 
Noah as a “very expert mathematician” who employed his ability to chart 


51. The building blocks of this tale were already present in earlier literature. Thus, the 
Jerusalem Targum reports that Noahs vine was a remnant from the garden of Eden but 
does not identify the plant as the tree of knowledge (Jerusalem Targum, Gen 9:20). Grapes 
are among the agricultural products identified with the forbidden fruit in early rabbinic 
traditions (b. Ber. 40a; b. Sanh. 70a), and Genesis Rabbah suggests that Eve gave Adam the 
forbidden fruit in the form of wine (15:7). The only precursor to the tradition that Noah 
drank from the tree of knowledge does not appear in rabbinic literature but in Origen 
(Ginzberg 1909-38 5:190 n. 59), although 3 Baruch also depicts Noah finding a shoot from 
the tree of life and debating whether or not to plant it (3 Bar. 4). 

52. The keys of rain, childbirth, resurrection, and sustenance are also described in the 
Babylonian Talmud. They are not associated with individuals, in this case, either explicitly 
or in the prooftexts cited (b. Ta'an. 2a). 

53. O'Connor 1956, 120. 

54. Cited here according to the translation of O'Connor 1956. For a survey of related 
sources, see that article. 
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the skies so that he might appropriately time the expeditions he sent out to 
repopulate the earth and help them navigate their routes (Guy Le Fevre de 
la Boderie [France, sixteenth century], La Galliade 1.87-96). Other sources 
name Noah as a master of the "ancient science” of alchemy, which "Adam 
learned from God himself” (Gloria Mundi [France, fifteenth century] 1).°° 
Some authors move away from the image of Noah as a master of the sciences 
to claim that the patriarch popularized history and the literary arts. As Rich- 
ard Lynche (Britain, sixteenth to seventeenth century) explains, 


the Chaldeans generally addicted themselves to letter unto which they were 
allured and persuaded by Noe, shewing them the use of Historie, and therein 
the true particulars of the creation of the world until that very time wherein 
they then lived; which also Noe himself learned and was instructed by his 
father Lamech, who likewise received his knowledge from his grandfather 
and the prophet Enoch ... and this Enoch had it by tradition from the father 
Adam who was possessed therewith by divine instinct and holy inspiration. 
(Lynche, An Historical Treatise of the Travels of Noah into Europe, 1) 


In keeping with his biblical role as the father ofthe current world, Noah is rep- 
resented in such accounts as a purveyor of civilizing knowledge. This wisdom 
itself is traced back to primordial origins or divine revelation. 

Images of something resembling a Noah book emerge in contempo- 
rary Christian literature with a second set of source material. These accounts 
expand upon the tradition received from Josephus? that the children of Seth 
inscribed their astronomical discoveries upon two pillars designed to survive 
the coming disasters: one of brick and one of stone (Ant. 1.70). Unlike the 
ancient author, many medieval and renaissance scholars identify Noah as a 
transmitter and student of these ancient written testimonies. The significance 
of the knowledge contained in these works also increased in this period as 


55. Some authors even depict Noah as a possessor of the most highly coveted prod- 
ucts of alchemy. Thus, Noah’s unusual longevity is associated with his ability to produce 
the much sought elixir of life (Vincent de Beauvais [France, thirteenth century], Speculum 
Naturale, 82). Similarly, he is said to have built the ark through the powers invested in the 
mysterious Philosophers Stone (Paracelsus [Switzerland, fifteenth to sixteenth century], 
Commentary on the Revelation of Hermes, Its Various Names). In the minds of those who 
repeated such traditions, Noah possession of these substances was not simply a historical 
fact but another testimony to his wisdom, for his mastery of these elusive objects indicated 
that Noah had achieved a perfect understanding and control over matter seldom (if ever) 
obtained since the advent of historical time. 

56. Until the recovery and translation of Josephus himself, the tradition may be traced 
through authors such as Isidore of Seville, who cite the tale in the name of the ancient 
author (Chronicon 1.5). 
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the inscriptions on the pillars grew to comprise the entirety of human knowl- 
edge in the course of the Middle Ages.” Paracelsus (Switzerland, fifteenth to 
sixteenth century) bears witness to both developments when he explains that 


Adam was the first inventor of arts, because he had knowledge of all things 
both after the Fall as before. Thence he predicted the world's destruction by 
water. From this cause, too, it came about that his successors erected two 
tables of stone, on which they engraved all natural arts in hieroglyphical 
characters.... Subsequently, Noah found one of these tables under Mount 
Ararat, after the Deluge.... At length this universal knowledge was divided 
into several parts, and lessened in its vigor and power. By means of this 
separation, one man became an astronomer, another a magician, another a 
cabalist, and a fourth an alchemist. (Paracelsus, Aura of the Philosophers, 1). 


Noah is identified in this narrative as the redeemer of written material that 
preserves all of primordial wisdom. 

Medieval renderings of the antediluvian columns also translate the book- 
ishness of these monuments into contemporary terms. Thus, an interpolation 
in John Trevisa’s (Britain, fourteenth century) translation of the Polychronicon 
of Ranulf Higden (cited here according to a 1482 edition) suggests 


That tyme men wyste as Adam had sayd / that they shuld be destroyed by 
fyre or ellys by water Ther for- bookes that they had made by greet trauayl 
and studye he closed hem in two grete pilers made of marble and of brente 
Tile / In a pyler of marbel for water and in a pyler oftyle for fyre- For it shold 
be saued by that maner to helpe of mankynde- Me seyth that the piler of 
stone escaped the flode and yet is in Siria Gen. (John Trevisa, Polychronicon 
2.5) 


In this loose rendering of the tale, the antediluvian inscriptions, which had 
already expanded to the measure of many volumes worth of knowledge in the 
contemporary imagination, are transformed by this medieval translator into 
a literal library of codices hidden away in structures built of marble and tile! 
Medieval and Renaissance literature offers up a rich collection of new 
images depicting antediluvian books and Noachic knowledge. Many of these 
motifs are probably pure invention—creative reactions to the rising popular- 
ity of the Noah book tradition with the circulation of medieval Noah books. 
The bulk of medieval lore concerning Noachic knowledge, however, is neither 
entirely novel nor strictly traditional. Many accounts represent contemporary 
attempts to harmonize the book of Noah tradition with existing images of 


57. For more examples of this phenomenon, see Stephens 2005, 70. 
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ancient book culture and Noachic knowledge. Portions ofthis apparently novel 
material may even be entirely traditional—culled from lines of knowledge 
with which we are unfamiliar. Certainly some of the central themes shap- 
ing medieval accounts of Noachic knowledge—such as Noah’s membership 
in a primordial priesthood and the existence of antediluvian columns—are 
known to possess an ancient pedigree. The important work of distinguishing 
between vestiges of traditional knowledge and later flights of fancy will be left 
for another time. For now it must be sufficient to offer an account of the basic 
outlines of the material to be analyzed. 


PART 2: NOAH TRADITIONS 


NOAH AND THE FLOOD IN THE SEPTUAGINT 
Benjamin G. Wright III 


Ihe story of Noah and the flood in the Septuagint (LXx) runs essentially from 
Gen 5:28 with the birth of Noah to the end of Gen 9. Noah and/or the flood 
are mentioned in several other places in the Lxx, but those references do not 
provide any information that extends beyond what is already in the Masoretic 
Text (MT). If one were to make a summary statement about the Lxx version of 
the story, one could say that the Greek translator of Genesis strives to render 
the Hebrew text before him with fidelity and that he does not incorporate 
developing or existing nonbiblical traditions about Noah into his work. 
Robert Hiebert characterizes the Greek translation of Genesis on both 
lexical and syntactical grounds as “a strict, quantitative representation of 
its source text?! a description that highlights the translators isomorphic 
approach to the process of translation and that warrants the descriptive meta- 
phor "interlinear, as it is used in the New English Translation of the Septuagint 
(NETS) As the term “interlinear” implies, the translator's usual method was 
to translate at the level of the word or phrase and rarely at the clause or sen- 
tence level, resulting in a Greek that is frequently awkward and stilted, even 
though meaning can be wrung from it. So, to provide just one example of rigid 
adherence to the word level of the source text, in Gen 9:5 the wr has 55 TN 
mn, “from every animal.” The Lxx translator, here, in fact, working below the 
word level, renders ¿x xeıpös navrwv vv Onp(tov "from the hand of all the ani- 
mals.” If we ignore the Lxx’s plural “animals,” necessitated by the construal of 
22 as “all” rather than “every? we see that the translator has divided the initial 
Hebrew compound preposition into its constituent parts and rendered each 


1. Hiebert 2007, 1. All translations of the Septuagint are taken from Hiebert’s NETS 
translation. For more on NETS, see the NETS website at ccat.sas.upenn.edu/nets/. Transla- 
tions of the Hebrew are from the nrsv or are adaptations of the NRSV. 

2. Pietersma and Wright 2007, xiii-xx. It is important to emphasize that “interlinear” 
is a metaphor for the translation process, not a claim that there ever was any physical object 
that had the Hebrew and Greek in an interlinear relationship. 
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separately, producing a Greek phrase that looks decidedly odd.? Yet a transla- 
tor who worked in this manner, such as the one who rendered Genesis into 
Greek, did not always produce slavish representations of the Hebrew parent 
text. All one has to do is to look at the Hebrew and Greek of Genesis synopti- 
cally to see that the Lxx translator does at times depart from his established 
patterns; these, of course, are often the most interesting places to study. Even 
so, it is possible that some of these deviations could reflect the translator’s 
deliberate interpretation of the source text. The presence of exegesis, however, 
must be demonstrated to be part of the translator's intent at the production 
stage of the translation (as much as that can be determined), not a factor in its 
subsequent reception history.* This situation certainly obtains in the Lxx of 
Genesis, in which we find mostly isomorphic representation ofthe Vorlage but 
also many variations of different kinds, only a few of which, however, could 
constitute deliberate exegesis of the source.” 

When we look specifically at the story of the flood in the Lxx, we can 
identify a number of places where the translator nuanced the Hebrew Vorlage. 
Most of these instances represent efforts to clarify or make sense of a text that 
the translator finds unclear or difficult to understand. Such cases result in a 
Greek translation that might not map well—grammatically, syntactically, or 
lexically—onto the Hebrew text, but they do not reflect deliberate exegesis on 
the translator’s part. So, whereas the story of Noah and the flood does not offer 
the kind of developments of the biblical figure known in other Second Temple 
Jewish texts, we still find a number of interesting “adjustments,” we might say, 
to the Hebrew biblical text. 

At the very beginning of the Noah story, his birth, the translator encoun- 
ters a difficulty. Since he transliterates the name Noah, he cannot reproduce 
exactly in Greek the etymological explanation of the mt, which has “And he 
called his name Noah [Nj], saying, “This one will comfort us [UN] from our 
works and from the toil of our hands. ” The Hebrew play is lost in the Greek, 
“And he named his name Noe [Nose], saying, “This one shall give us respite 
[Otavanaveet] from our labors and from the pains of our hands.” Moreover, 
the Hebrew understands the name to come from the verb DNI “to comfort 


3. The example is taken from Hiebert 2007, 3. 

4. For a discussion of this problem with regard to the Septuagint, see Pietersma 2006 
and Wright 2008. 

5. In what follows, I try to focus on those passages that have implications for the pic- 
ture of Noah and the flood. There are dozens of small, and for this discussion inconsequen- 
tial, differences between the mt and the Lxx, and I do not treat them here. For a detailed 
treatment of all of the differences, both large and small, between the mT and the Lxx, see 
Wevers 1993, 72-126. A more general list, without much detailed comment, is given in 
Lewis 1968, 82-92. 
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whereas the Greek correctly seems to presuppose a hiphil of the verb rn. 
Unfortunately, we cannot know for certain if the translator had a parent text 
of 111 or if he arrived at this etymology on his own. 

Genesis 6:1-4 establishes the reasons for God's decision to destroy the 
earth, and while not directly about Noah, two observations seem worthwhile 
here. First, in verse 3, the Hebrew has God, due to the illicit mating between 
the "sons of God" and the "daughters of men,’ decide to reduce the span of 
human lifetimes to 120 years: “My spirit shall not abide in humankind [DT82] 
forever, for they are flesh; their days shall be 120 years? The Greek makes a 
subtle change: ¿v tois åvðpwnoiç voUTotc, “in these men.” The use of the demon- 
strative adjective suggests that, rather than humankind generally, the lifetimes 
of the illicit offspring will be limited.’ 

Second, the Hebrew of 6:4 refers to two distinct groups: the Nephilim, 
who “were on the earth in those days"; and the offspring of the sons of God 
and human women who are called “mighty men [D9133] that were of old, 
warriors of renown.” The MT is not clear about where the Nephilim came 
from, who they were, and if they had any relationship with the “mighty men" 
mentioned later in the verse. The Lxx resolves this uncertainty by calling both 
groups “giants,” thereby equating the Nephilim and the mighty men/warriors 
of the mr. Loren Stuckenbruck observes that the text is ambiguous about how 
these "giants" contribute to the story of the flood and that there might have 
been reason to think that some of them survived the flood. In Gen 10:8-11, 
Nimrod, a postdiluvian descendant of Noah’, is said in the MT to be “the first 
on earth to become a mighty warrior" (122). The Lxx translator, apparently 
connecting Nimrod with the “mighty men" of Gen 6:4, renders “was the first 
to be a giant on the earth.” Later, in Num 13:33, part of Calebs report to Moses, 
Caleb says, “There we saw the Nephilim” Again, the Lxx translates “giants.” 
In the same chapter, Nephilim get connected with the sons of Anak whom the 
spies also saw (see 13.22, 33[MT]), and this connection enables broader links 
between the Nephilim and other groups mentioned in the Bible.’ Of course, 
Gen 6:1-4 had a long and fascinating exegetical life in early Judaism, espe- 
cially in the version found in 1 Enoch.? Thus, the translator’s collapsing of two 
separate groups in the MT, Nephilim and “mighty men,” into the same group, 
“giants,” seems to reflect broader exegetical traditions known to him that he 
incorporates into his translation, but still without extensively departing from 
his usual translation methodology. 


6. This observation on etymology comes from Wevers 1993, 73-74. 

7. Wevers 1993, 77; Lewis 1968, 86. 

8. Stuckenbruck 2000, 356-58. 

9. For a more extensive study of the myth contained in Gen 6:1-4, see Reed 2005. 
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When we come to the beginning of the flood narrative proper, the 
translation exhibits several attempts at clarification, most of which do not 
substantially alter the Hebrew. Several places merit comment, however. In 6:6, 
the MT reports that God “repented” that he had made humans and that he was 
“grieved in his heart? The Lxx reduces the anthropopathism of the Hebrew 
by rendering "then God considered that he had made humankind on the 
earth, and he thought it over.” Later in verse 7, God “repented” in the mr but 
"became angry" in the Lxx, in this case not eliminating any anthropopathism 
but still masking the statement that God had changed his mind about creating 
humans, as was made in the mr.!° 

The Greek text of 6:9 describes the now five-hundred-year-old Noah as a 
righteous (dixatos) and perfect man, one who was “well pleasing to God" (và 
dei edpéorncev Nox). This Greek maps directly onto the Hebrew DANN 
ni'Tonnn in a quantitative representation, but the Greek verb does not match 
the Hebrew lexically, even if it does get at the intention of the Hebrew. Here 
the translator probably harks back to the near context of 5:22, 24, where Enoch 
is said to have ^walked with God" and where the translator uses the identical 
verb, but this lexical equivalence is more widely characteristic of the Genesis 
translator (cf. 17:1; 24:40 [both of Abraham]; 48:15 [Abraham and Isaac]). 
It seems to be a default rendering for him when used in conjunction with 
God.!! Verse 11 establishes a verbal contrast between the wrongdoing (adıxia) 
of humankind and the righteous (dixatos) man who will save humankind. 

After God's command to build the ark and his instructions for doing it, 
God says to Noah, “And for my part, see, I am going to bring the flood [tov 
xaxaxXoauóv]? The presence of the article contrasts with the Hebrew, in which 
God warns that he will cause a flood. Apparently by the time of the translator, 
the story was already well known as the story of the flood, and this name is 
reflected even in the translation.!? The mention of a “covenant” in 6:18 is the 
first time the word occurs in the Lxx. 

After Noah builds the ark, God commands him to enter, and the Hebrew, 
followed by the Greek, notes that it was in the six-hundredth year of Noah's 
life that the flood waters began. The Hebrew specifically notes that it was the 
second month and the seventeenth day when the rain came, but the Greek 


10. Wevers 1993, 79-80. 

11. In only one case is the Hebrew verb not rendered this way in Greek, 13:17, but this 
verse is not about “walking” with God but “passing through" the land. One could specu- 
late about the reasons for this equivalence. Perhaps the translator wanted to reduce the 
anthropomorphic implications of “walking with God,’ or perhaps he was trying to make 
the Hebrew idiom more transparent to the Greek reader, making it clear why these charac- 
ters deserved special favor from God. 

12. Wevers 1993, 85. 
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specifies the twenty-seventh day of the second month. Here the Greek trans- 
lator seems to reveal a penchant for calendrical order. It is important to note, 
however, that we find no evidence that the translator imports into the Noah 
story broader controversies about calendar, that is, solar versus lunar, such as 
we encounter elsewhere in early Judaism.'? He does know, however, that in 
8:14 the earth is dry in the second month and the twenty-seventh day, a year 
later. He thus alters the initial date so that the period from the beginning of 
the rains to the earth becoming dry extends for exactly one year rather than a 
year and ten days.!* 

After the flood waters subside and the ark comes to rest, God commands 
Noah to leave the ark and, according to the MT, “Bring out with you every 
living thing that is with you of all flesh—birds and animals and every creeping 
thing that creeps on the earth—so that they may abound on the earth, and be 
fruitful, and multiply on the earth” The Lxx says essentially the same thing, 
except for two crucial differences. The translator omits “they may abound,’ 
and then he construes the final two verbs as imperatives, not as third-person 
perfects, as in the mr—a perfectly legitimate way to read the consonantal 
text.!5 The result, however, is a divine command that mirrors the one given to 
the first two people in Gen 1:28, “increase and multiply on the earth?”!° The 
disembarkation of Noah, his family, and all the animals from the ark con- 
stitutes a new creative moment, one that will eventuate in a repopulation of 
the earth with all its various forms of life. The appearance of these same two 
imperatives just a bit later in 9:1 reemphasizes this second creation, especially 
since in the Lxx the entire command repeats verbatim that given to Adam 
and Eve in 1:28: "Increase and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it? The 
Hebrew, by contrast, says, "Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth,’ and it 
lacks the final command to subdue the earth. In the Lxx Noah has become a 
new Adam.!7 

After the flood narrative comes the story of Noah's drunkenness. The Lxx 
represents the Hebrew closely. In one place, however, the Lxx might be inter- 
preted as being a bit more condemnatory of Noah’s behavior than the mr. In 
9:24 the Hebrew notes simply that “Noah awoke [PP”] from his wine? The 
LXX, on the other hand, reports that Noah “sobered up" (££evnıev) from his 


13. On calendrical issues, see Nadav Sharon and Moshe Tishel’s “Distinctive Tradi- 
tions about Noah and the Flood in Second Temple Jewish Literature" in this volume. 

14. Wevers 1993, 93. 

15. Ibid., 109. 

16. The Lxx also interprets the first verb of the pair in Hebrew, 112 “be fruitful? with 
augaveode “increase.” 

17. Cf. 4 Ezra 3:10-11. 
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wine. John William Wevers interprets this verb as indicting Noah's behavior 
more directly than the MrT, but it could just as easily be said that, by using this 
verb, the translator is playing out the implications of the story as he reads it in 
the mr.!® Even if it is not an indictment, however, at the very least the Greek 
translator, by not using some verb for awakening, makes explicit the Hebrew 
idiom. 

Looking back at the Lxx’s story of Noah and the flood, given the meth- 
odological caveats I noted earlier, we see that the translator has really not 
taken any great liberties with the Hebrew text. He clarifies, explains a bit, but 
ultimately tries to give a faithful rendering of the Hebrew text. The real devel- 
opment of the figure of Noah will take place elsewhere in the Jewish literature 
of the period. 

Ihe preserved fragments of Aquila, the so-called Theodotion, and Sym- 
machus do not add much to the discussion. As one might expect, Aquila 
moves in the direction ofan even more rigid representation ofthe Hebrew text. 
So, for example, in Aquilas Greek text Noah “walks” with God (mepvraéo), 
a more literal representation of the Hebrew. He preserves the distinction of 
the Nephilim and the warriors/heroes of Gen 6:4. In addition, he etymolo- 
gizes both names, translating Nephilim by émmimtovtes, as if the name came 
from the root 953, and rendering the word for heroes, 03123, as duvaroi. Little 
remains of Theodotion, and what is available does not reveal much about the 
translation of the Noah story. Finally, the extant fragments attributed to Sym- 
machus demonstrate the most willingness to try to get at the sense of the 
Hebrew, and in some cases one might argue for deliberate exegesis. So, for 
example, the DORIT of 6:4 become in Greek of viol «Qv duvactevdvtwy, 
“sons of those who have dominance,” a rendering that might reflect an exe- 
getical interpretation. On the other hand, just as in the Lxx where the use of 
"to be well pleasing" to God looks like an attempt to get at the gist of ^walking 
with God,” Symmachuss translation, &nyxoAo0ßncev, “he followed,” seems to 
have the same intent.!? 


18. Wevers 1993, 124. 

19. Lewis 1968, 90-92, labels as "interpretation" several passages attributed to Sym- 
machus that are like this one. But he defines interpretation as "eliminating obscurities, 
avoiding anthropomorphisms that were offensive to its Greek speaking reader, and at times 
rendering a different text from the present MT" (92). Indeed, even these three translation 
strategies are of different orders, and I would hesitate, for instance, to call rendering a text 
different from MT “interpretation? 


DISTINCTIVE TRADITIONS ABOUT NOAH AND 
THE FLOOD IN SECOND TEMPLE JEWISH LITERATURE 
Nadav Sharon and Moshe Tishel 


INTRODUCTION 


This essay will deal with references to Noah and the flood in the Jewish litera- 
ture of the Second Temple period and the first centuries following the temple’s 
destruction. It is not our intention to deal directly with the question of the 
existence of a "book of Noah" or with those sections from 1 Enoch, Jubilees, 
and other Second Temple literature that are usually attributed to that book;! 
except for times where there might be a connection to a motif found in the 
literature that we are surveying. 

Jack P. Lewis has devoted a whole book to the depiction of Noah and 
the flood in the Jewish and the Christian literature of antiquity (1968). His 
main point was that the different authors' Sitz im Leben "has determined their 
treatment of the flood? Lewis’s study deals separately with different corpora: 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; Philo; Pseudo- Philo; Josephus; the different 
ancient Greek and Aramaic biblical translations; early Christian literature; 
rabbinic literature; and later Christian exegesis. However, whereas Lewis 
concentrates on each of his groups of sources separately and only sometimes 
comments on shared motifs, our study is thematic. Although we will not deal 
with all ofthe sources that Lewis has discussed, we do not intend to summarize 
the complete retelling of Noah and the flood in any given source but rather to 
point out the different motifs that are added on to the biblical narrative or derive 
from biblical exegesis. We will also try to emphasize the sharing of motifs in 
the different sources, including sources that are peripheral to our main corpus 
(e.g., Qumran literature, Targumim, rabbinic literature, New Testament). We 
will consider the different motifs in the narrative order of the Genesis story. 


1. See the essays in part 1 of this volume by Michael E. Stone, Vered Hillel, and 
Michael Tuval. 
2. Lewis 1968, 2. 
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ANCIENT PREDICTIONS OF THE FLOOD 


There is no early prediction or sign of a future flood in the Genesis flood story, 
but in the literature ofthe Second Temple period a few texts refer to an ancient 
prediction of the flood. For example, Josephus mentions Adams prediction of 
the coming of the flood: 


to prevent their discoveries from being lost to mankind and perishing before 
they became known— Adam having predicted a destruction of the universe, 
at one time by a violent fire and at another by a mighty deluge of water—they 
erected two pillars, one of brick and the other of stone, and inscribed these 
discoveries on both; so that, if the pillar of brick disappeared in the deluge, 
that of stone would remain to teach men what was graven thereon and to 
inform them that they had also erected one of brick. (Ant. 1.70-71) 


In the Latin Life of Adam and Eve (hereafter Vita Adam), Eve conveys to her 
children the angel's prediction of the coming of the flood. Eve tells her chil- 
dren: 


Michael the archangel said to us [i.e., Adam and Eve]: “On account of your 
conspiracies, our Lord will bring upon your race the wrath of his judgment, 
first by water, and second by fire..." Make, therefore, tablets of stone, and 
other tablets of earth, and write on them my whole life and that of your 
father, which you have heard from us and seen. If he judges our race by 
water, the tablets of earth will dissolve, but the tablets of stone will endure. If, 
however, he judges our race by fire, the tablets of stone will be destroyed, but 
the tablets of earth will be fired. (L.A.E. 49:2-50:2)? 


Interestingly, both in Josephus's narrative and in the Vitas, this prediction is 
directly connected to Seth and his children. In the Testament of Adam (and 
the gnostic Apocalypse of Adam) Adam reveals directly to Seth the prediction 
of the coming flood (ch. 3). 


DESTRUCTIONS BY WATER AND BY FIRE 
In both of the above quoted texts, Josephus’s Antiquities and the Latin Vita 


Adam, the predictions concern not merely the coming of a flood of water but 
rather two future destructions, one by a flood and another by fire.” 


3. Translation from Anderson and Stone 1999, 91E. 
4. In Gen. Rab. 234, the wives of Lamech predict the coming of the flood. 
5. On this theme of destructions by fire and by water, see the very instructive note by 
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A double destruction by fire and by water is found also in various pas- 
sages in 1 Enoch. Ihe armies of Azazel (who taught humans how to make 
swords and foods) will be thrown into a river of fire or into a burning furnace, 
“and in those days shall punishment come from the Lord of Spirits, and he will 
open all the chambers of waters that are above the heavens and of the foun- 
tains that are beneath the earth" (54:1, 5-7). Later in the narrative, “he [i.e., 
Enoch] showed me [i.e., Noah] the angels of punishment who are prepared 
to come and let loose all the powers of the waters" (66); after this comes the 
second part of the punishment for the sinning angels, which includes rivers 
of fire (67:4-13).° 

Philo of Alexandria also speaks of destructions by water and by fire (Moses 
2.263). However, while in Josephuss Antiquities and in the Vita Adam the 
purpose of the segment is to tell us how knowledge was saved from the ante- 
diluvian era despite the flood (see next section), these destructions serve Philo 
as an explanation of the loss of knowledge. In this passage Philo is explaining 
why the Israelites had forgotten about the holiness of the Sabbath, and the 
commandment to observe it, even though it had been holy since before the 
creation: 


Yet men knew it not, perhaps because by reason ofthe constant and repeated 
destructions by water and fire the later generations did not receive from 
the former the memory of the order and sequence of events in the series of 


years. 


In a dream of one of the giants in the Qumran text Book of the Giants, this 
double destruction appears as well: 


9. ...watch]ed until tongues of fire from 

10. [heaven came down. I watched until the di]rt was covered with all the 
water, and the fire burned all 

11. [the trees of this orchard all around and it did not burn the tree and its 
shoots on] the earth, whil[e it was 


Feldman (2004, 24-25 n. 166), which details many more sources, Jewish and non-Jewish, 
than those dealt with below. 

6. See further, end of page 146 below. 

7. Philo of Alexandria 1929-68, 6:581. See also Ginzberg 1912. Interestingly, here, as 
in some other sources that refer to a deluge, Noah is not mentioned. Note also that, unlike 
other sources, Philo mentions “repeated destructions, which is in line with Platos Timaeus 
22c and Laws 677a. This conflation of Jewish and Greek traditions, albeit not surprising in 
Jewish-Hellenistic authors, is interesting in and of itself. 
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12. [devastated with tongues of fire and water of the delug]e. 
(4Q530 [4QEnGiants ar] 2ii 6-12)8 


In Alethes Logos, the second-century pagan Celsus attacks the Jewish 
claim to special knowledge. By way of example, he derides the Jewish story of 
the deluge of fire and deluge of water for being copied from the Greeks.? This 
ancient Greek knowledge was already expressed in Platos Timaeus, providing 
both a mythical and a rational explanation for the catastrophe.!? 

It should be noted that this idea of double destructions by water and by 
fire is also found in b. Sanh. 108b. However, there it is not found in a predic- 
tion of the coming of the flood, but rather it is part of the response of the 
people to Noah’s preaching that they should repent, lest there would be a 
flood.!! 

This motif is found in 2 Peter as well (3:5-7), but there these two punish- 
ments are separated: Noah’s flood from the distant past; the other to come in 
the future. So, too, the Apocalypse of Adam, which is a later, probably gnos- 
tic, text, speaks of the flood of water in Noah's time (ch. 3) and of a later 
destruction by fire (5:10) but does not mention the pillars or tablets contain- 
ing knowledge.!? 

All of the above passages share the concept of a double destruction, one 
by fire and one by water, although in some of these sources one of the two 
destructions is to come in the distant future. The book of 1 Enoch also refers 
to the flood and to destruction by fire in the end of days. However, there these 
two destructions are not closely linked. In 106:15 Enoch predicts the coming 
of the flood when his son, Methuselah, comes to ask him about his miracu- 
lous grandson, Noah, just born: "there shall come a great destruction over the 
whole earth, and there shall be a deluge.” Only later, in a second book that 
Enoch gives Methuselah, does he foresee the throwing of the sinning souls 
into a fire (108:3-5).13 


8. Translation by Edward M. Cook, in Parry and Tov 2005. 

9. "In reality there have been many floods, many conflagrations—those floods in the 
time of Deucalion and the fire in the time of Phaeton being more recent than the rest" 
(Celsus 1987, 56). 

10. See Plato, Timaeus 22c (1929, 33); Celsus 1987, 128 n. 8 

11. See also Ginzberg 1912, who claims that the legend of the flood of fire is of Baby- 
lonian origin, where it was believed that it would be part of the eschatological judgment. 

12. MacRae 1983, 708, dates the Apocalypse to the first to fourth centuries C.E. 

13. Note that here, as in 2 Peter and the Apocalypse of Adam mentioned above, Noah 
is connected only to the destruction by water. Some other texts that refer to the double 
destructions do not mention Noah at all in relation to them (e.g., Philo, Josephus, Vita 
Adam, Celsus). See above n. 7. 
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PRESERVATION OF ANTEDILUVIAN KNOWLEDGE 


The two sources mentioned above, Josephus and the Vita Adam, mention these 
predictions of the impending destructions, by water and by fire, in the con- 
text of the need to preserve some kind of antediluvian knowledge or wisdom 
through the cosmic destructions. Both texts offer the same solution: to carve 
this antediluvian knowledge, or wisdom, on pillars (in Josephus) or on tablets 
(in the Vita Adam) of stone and of brick or earth, so that the tablet/pillar of 
stone would endure the flood of water and the tablet/pillar of brick would 
endure the destruction by fire (Ant. 1.70-71; L.A.E. 50:1-2).!4 One major dif- 
ference between these two sources should be noted: while the knowledge that 
is to be saved in Josephus is some kind of scientific and astronomical wisdom 
(Ant. 1.69), in the Vita Adam the knowledge is of the biographies of Adam 
and Eve (50:1).1? 

This theme of the need to preserve some kind of antediluvian knowledge 
is also present in God5 revelation to Enoch in 2 En. 33. However, there are cru- 
cial differences between this source and the previous two: (1) Enoch receives 
the prophecy of the coming flood from God himself, whereas in the previ- 
ous sources it was predicted by Adam (Josephus) or by Eve, who received the 
prophecy via an angel (Vita Adam); (2) this source speaks only of a flood of 
water and does not mention any other destruction (33:12); (3) the knowledge 
that is to be saved here is already in the form of books and does not need to be 
carved on tablets or pillars; (4) these are the books of a few of the antediluvian 
heroes—Adam, Seth, Enosh, Keinan, Mahalalel, Jared, and Enoch (33:10)— 
not only of Adam and Eve; moreover, at least in the case of the book written by 
Enoch, it seems that it contains an apocalyptic kind of knowledge!—knowl- 
edge of the heavens and earth conveyed to Enoch by God himself (33:3); and 
(5) since the knowledge is already in the form of books, there is need for a 
different way of preserving it; therefore, these books will be preserved by two 
of God's angels (33:12). 

Jubilees 8:13 also contains an allusion to writings preserved from before 
the flood by having been carved on rock, as we have seen above in the Vita 
Adam and in Josephus. There Keinan, the son of Arpachshad; finds writings 


14. Ginzberg 1912 claims that the legend about the two pillars/tablets is actually a 
unification of a Babylonian legend (the tablet of brick) and an Egyptian one (the pillar of 
stone). 

15. See van der Horst 2002, 153. 

16. The Cologne Mani Codex 48.1-60.12 speaks of apocalypses by Adam, Seth, Enosh, 
Shem, and Enoch, before speaking of Paul. 

17. In the Hebrew Bible, Arpachshad’s son is Shelah (Gen 10:24; 11:12), and Keinan is 
the son of Enosh (Gen 5:9) in the antediluvian era, but in the Septuagint Keinan appears as 
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that are carved on a rock, but these writings are actually the teachings of the 
Watchers. 

This idea of the preservation of antediluvian knowledge is part of a wide- 
ranging tendency in the ancient Near East to claim to have access to wisdom 
from before the flood, that is, to claim antiquity for the knowledge one has.!? 
This tendency greatly intensified in the Hellenistic period, when Babylonians 
and Egyptians were rivaling over the invention of science, particularly astrol- 
ogy, and Jews also joined the debate.!? 

Contrary to the texts mentioned above, as we have already seen, Philo 
sees in the floods an explanation of the loss of knowledge, an explanation 
supplied centuries before him by Plato, quoting an old Egyptian priest; not 
surprisingly, Celsus also sees in the floods and fires an explanation for the loss 
of knowledge.”° 


REASONS FOR THE FLOOD 


The books of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha provide us with a variety of 
reasons for the punishment. 

1. The Story of the Watchers. The relationship between the flood narra- 
tive in Genesis and the fragmentary story of the “sons of God” who took “the 
daughters of men” as their wives (Gen 6:1-4), which immediately precedes it, 
is unclear. Although Gen 6:11 and 13 say that the flood is a punishment for 
onn (violence), the position of Gen 6:1-4 makes it seem like an introduc- 
tion to the flood narrative, thus implying that there is a relation of cause and 
effect between the two. However, it is not explicitly stated that this was the 
reason for the punishment. Perhaps the editor intended to provide a cause by 
his positioning of these textual units, although the “original” intent may have 
been different. Second, nowhere in the flood narrative itself are the Nephilim 
or “the sons of God” mentioned.?! It also seems that verse 3 (“Then the Lord 


the name of both the son of Enosh and of Arpachshad’s son (Gen 11:12-13), 

18. For a document of Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria in the middle of the seventh 
century B.C.E., see van der Horst 2002, 139. 

19. See the very informative note by Feldman (2004, 24-25 n. 166), as well as van der 
Horst 2002, who both deal with many more sources, Jewish and non-Jewish, than those 
mentioned here. 

20. “The Greeks of course thought these upheavals ancient since they did not possess 
records of earlier events, such records being destroyed in the course of floods and confla- 
grations” (Celsus 1987, 56). Here again it seems that Platos Timaeus was his source (see 
Plato, Timaeus 23a, b). Interestingly, a small fragment of the Book of Giants (2Q26) seems 
to allude to effacing or erasing of tablets in water. See van der Horst 2002, 148. 

21. Skinner 1910, 141. 
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said, My spirit shall not abide in man for ever ... but his days shall be a hun- 
dred and twenty years"), which comes immediately after the description of 
the "sons of God" taking the “daughters of men,’ is a reaction to the sins of the 
sons of God, which precede it, and therefore verses 5-7, in which God decides 
to wipe out all the creatures from the face of the earth, seems to be referring 
to a different wickedness. Fourth, it is not clear why humankind would be 
punished for the sins of the sons of God.?? 

Still, à number of texts of the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha see the 
incident of the Watchers as the main reason for the flood. In 1 Enoch and 
in Jubilees the immediate cause of the flood is the incident of the Watchers, 
which is a more complete narrative of the story of the "sons of God" of Gen 6 
(1 En. 6-11; 106:13-16; Jub. 5). However, other texts of the Pseudepigrapha 
and Apocrypha also see the Watchers' story as the primary reason for the 
flood. This is implied in the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (2 Baruch), which 
is usually dated to the end of the first century-early second century c.E.?? In 
an explanation of the vision of the black waters that he had seen, Baruch is 
told: 


For he [i.e Adam] became a danger to his own soul: even to the angels 
became he a danger. For, moreover, at that time when he was created, they 
enjoyed liberty. And some of them descended, and mingled with the women. 
And then those who did so were tormented in chains. But the rest of the 
multitude of the angels, of which there is (no) number, restrained them- 
selves. And those who dwelt on the earth perished together (with them) 
through the waters of the deluge. (2 Bar. 56:10-16)** 


The Testament of Naphtali likewise puts the blame for the flood on the Watch- 
ers (3:4-5): 


so that you will not become as Sodom which changed the order of its nature. 
In like manner also the Watchers changed the order of their nature, whom 
the Lord also cursed at the Flood on their account making the earth unin- 
habited without inhabitants and fruits.?° 


22. Interestingly, Josephus writes about the peoples wickedness which started with 
their abandoning their fathers’ customs but connects the sons of God episode to this wick- 
edness (Ant. 1.72-74). 

23. Stone 1984a, 410. 

24. All translations used are from Charles 1913, unless stated otherwise. On the con- 
nection between the flood and Adam’s sin, see further 4 Ezra 3:9-11 and pages 154-55 
below. 

25. All translations of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are by Hollander and 
Jonge 1985. Regarding the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, it should be taken into 
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Similarly, we find an allusion to the Watchers tradition in 3 Maccabees. 
In Simeon the high priests prayer, he discusses justice and the punishments 
of the wicked and first mentions the Giants who felt secure due to their might 
but were destroyed by the flood: 


Thou didst destroy those who aforetime committed iniquity, among whom 
were giants trusting in their strength and boldness, bringing upon them a 
boundless flood of water. (2:4) 


Although here the Giants are mentioned, not the Watchers,” the mention of 
this tradition in such a text is interesting because of the historical character 
of this text, which is very different from that of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, 1 Enoch, and Jubilees. 

Other texts place the blame on figures other than the Watchers: 

2. Women. In T. Reu. 5, Reuben speaks against women as being evil, tells 
his sons to stay away from fornication, then adds: 


For thus they bewitched the Watchers before the flood: as these looked at 
them continually, they lusted after one another, and they conceived the act 
in their mind, and they changed themselves into the shape of men, and they 
appeared to them when they were together with their husbands. And they, 
lusting in their mind after their appearances, bore giants; for the watchers 
appeared to them as reaching unto heaven. (5:6-7) 


Obviously, this author knows the Watchers story; however, he chooses not 
only to distance himself from the theologically problematic interpretation 
that there were actual sexual relations between angels and women? but also 
places the bulk of the blame for the Watchers' transgression on the women 
instead of the Watchers and implies that their bewitching of the Watchers was 
the reason for the flood. 


consideration that, although they include Jewish traditions, in their present form they are 
Christian (see Hillel 2002, 2-3). 

26. Similarly, 3 Bar. 4:10 and Wis 14:6 speak of the destruction of the Giants, not the 
Watchers, in the flood. 

27. This idea, that the thoughts a woman has in her mind or that the things she sees 
during intercourse influence the kind of child she conceives, also appears in a story about 
Rabbi Yohanan in b. B. Mesi'a 84a. There Yohanan says that it is good that women see him 
when they get out of the mikveh, so that they shall have children as beautiful as himself. 
This idea is also similar to the story of Jacob and Laban and the spotted and speckled sheep 
and goats (Gen 30:31-31:13). For the continuation of this idea into the Middle Ages and 
even up until the nineteenth century, see Baumgarten 1997, 10 and n. 27. 

28. Lewis 1968, 17. 
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3. Adam and Eve. As we have seen above, the Vita Adam sees the flood 
as coming due to Adam and Eve's sin: “Michael the archangel said to us [i.e., 
Adam and Eve]: ‘On account of your conspiracies, our Lord will bring upon 
your race the wrath of his judgment, first by water, and second by fire" 
(49:2-3). 

4. Cain. Wisdom of Solomon blames Cain for the coming of the flood. 
Within its praise of wisdom it says: 


She [i.e., Wisdom] guarded to the end the first-formed father of the world, 
that was created alone, and delivered him out of his transgression, and gave 
him strength to get dominion over all things. But when an unrighteous man 
fell away from her in his anger, he perished himself in the rage wherewith 
he slew his brother. And when for his cause the earth was drowning with a 
flood, wisdom again saved it, guiding the righteous man’s course by a poor 
piece of wood. (10:1-4) 


This text knows of the tradition connecting the flood with the Watchers and 
the Giants, as can be seen in 14:6,” yet here it explicitly blames Cain, not the 
Watchers, for the flood. 

This motif also appears in the Testament of Benjamin. While telling his 
children to stay away from the evildoing of Beliar, Benjamin mentions Cain, 
who did not stay away from it: 


Therefore was also Cain delivered over to seven vengeances by God: for 
every hundred years the Lord brought one plague upon him; he suffered 
for two hundred years, and in his nine-hundredth year he was destroyed at 
the Flood [émt tot xataxAvouoü] on account of Abel his righteous brother. 
(7:3-4)? 


29. “For in the old time also, when proud giants were perishing, the hope of the world, 
taking refuge on a raft...” 

30. Although the words “at the flood" do not appear in some of the manuscripts, they 
do appear in most, and this is the preferred version in de Jonges critical edition (1978, 
174). In his apparatus he notes that manuscripts e, a, f, and c omit these words. So, too, in 
the study of the Testaments by Hollander and de Jonge (1985, 433); they have this version 
alone, and they also point to other texts that have the tradition that Cain died in the flood. 
Among others, this tradition is found in Eccl. Rab. 6:3. Except for its appearance here, the 
word xatax\voqös appears in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs only in T. Reu. 5:6 
and T. Naph. 3:5, and in both it refers to the flood. 
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Although this text does not state explicitly that the flood came due to Cain’s 
sin, it is interesting that the flood is mentioned in connection with Cain, remi- 
niscent of the Wisdom of Solomon?! 


NoAH's NAME 


The story of Noah in Genesis starts off, of course, with his birth and naming. 
The choice of name is explained: int" pnaxpm nwpnn unn? m (Rsv: “Out of the 
ground which the Lord has cursed this one shall bring us relief from our work 
and from the toil of our hands,” 5:29). Philo explains that in Hebrew the name 
Noah means "rest" (dvanancıs) or “just” (dixatos) in Greek (Abraham 27; see 
also QG 1.45). In a different text he plays further with these two explanations: 
“Noah is a sort of cognomen of justice, by participation in which the mind 
gives us rest from the evil of labours and will give us rest from sorrows and 
fears" (QG 1.87). First Enoch explains the name as follows: "for he will com- 
fort the earth after all the destruction" (107:3); "for he shall be left to you, and 
he and his sons shall be saved from the destruction" (106:18). 

Besides these explanations of the name Noah, Philo also identifies Noah 
with the Greek flood hero, Deucalion (Rewards 23).?? Interestingly, this is the 
only such identification in the whole corpus of Jewish-Hellenistic literature.?? 
However, this identification is also found in the later gnostic text Apocalypse 
of Adam (3:8). The pagan Celsus also makes this analogy when he wants to 
downplay the teaching of Moses.’* 


WHEN DID THE WATCHERS DESCEND? 


In the Genesis narrative, Noahs birth precedes the description of the Watch- 
ers’ deeds and the wickedness that followed, so it seems that the story of 


31. T. Adam 3 seems to be conflating this tradition, blaming Cain, with the tradition 
blaming the women, saying: “a Flood is coming ... because of the daughters of Cain, your 
[i.e., Seth’s] brother, who killed your brother Abel out of passion for your sister Lebuda, 
since sins had been created through your mother, Eve" (3:5). The tradition that Cain killed 
Abel out of passion for a sister is found also in rabbinic literature (Gen. Rab. 22:8; Pirqe 
R. El. 21). 

32. See further Geljon, "Philos Interpretation of Noah,’ 188 in this volume. 

33. Josephus does not use the word xıßwrög, which is the Lxx rendering of the word 
“ark, but rather the word Adpvak (e.g., Ant. 1.77, 78; 20.25), which according to Thackeray 
(LSJ, 36, n. a.) is the classical word for Deucalion’s ark; therefore, it is possible that Josephus 
is trying to hint at this identification. 

34. Celsus 1987, 77. 
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the Watchers happened during his lifetime. However, some Second Temple 
sources locate the beginning ofthe period of wickedness prior to Noahs birth. 

For example, 1 Enoch dates the Watchers descent to the days of Jared 
(6:6; 106:13), who lived four generations before Noah. Although according to 
the chronology of Genesis Jared was still living for almost four hundred years 
of Noah's life,’ and therefore both the dating of Genesis and that of 1 Enoch 
are possible, 1 Enoch seems to imply that they descended at the beginning or 
in the prime of Jared’s life, not at a later time, as the author is counting on the 
wordplay v—ir7"» (6:6). Jubilees also dates the descent to Jared's days, saying 
that they were sent to teach humankind to do justice (4:15). In the Jubilees 
account it is even clearer that this happened before Noah’s birth, since Enoch 
rebukes the Watchers before being taken to heaven (4:22-23),3° and Enoch, 
who lived to the age of 365, was not present during the days of Noah. Further- 
more, Jub. 4:15 explicitly says that he was named Jared because the Watchers 
descended in his days. However, along with this “Enochic” tradition, Jubilees 
also narrates the Genesis tradition, according to which the Watchers began to 
sin only in the days of Noah (4:33-5:2). 

Josephus says that the people continued to believe in God and to act 
justly until the seventh generation (Ant. 1.72). This means that the wickedness 
began in Enoch’s generation, that is, before Noah’s lifetime. However, very 
soon afterward, Josephus says that Noah was “indignant at their conduct” 
and preached to them (1.74), and this might imply that it indeed continued 
well into Noahs lifetime. Also, in Sibylline Oracles 1 the wickedness seems 
to have started long before Noahs life. Noah is placed in the fifth generation 
(125-126), while the wickedness is said to have started in the preceding gen- 
erations (73-124). 


NOAH AS AN EXTRAORDINARY RIGHTEOUS MAN 


Genesis 6:9 says: “Noah was a righteous man, blameless in his generation” (cf. 
7:1). It is well-known that the rabbis’ attitude toward Noah’s righteousness 
is ambivalent: some say that he was truly righteous, others that it was only 
in his wicked generation that he could have been considered righteous (b. 
Sanh. 108a). However, in the texts we have examined, we rarely find a similar 
negative view. On the contrary, there are numerous texts in which Noah is 


35. Jared begot Enoch when he was 162 years old (Gen 5:18); Enoch begot Methuselah 
at the age of 65 (5:21); Methuselah begot Lamech when he was 187 (5:25); and Lamech 
begot Noah when he was 182 years old (5:28). This means that Jared was “only” 596 years 
old when Noah was born, and he lived to the age of 962 (5:20). 

36. See also 4Q203 (4QEnGiants? ar) 8. 
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unambiguously mentioned as being righteous, and these texts continue the 
theme of Noahs righteousness that is also found in Ezek 14:14, 20.37 

Noah's unquestionable righteousness is found in the texts we have seen 
above, Wis 10:4 and 14:6-7. To these we may add apGen (1Q20 [1QapGen ar]) 
6:1-2;?? Jub. 5:19; Josephus, Ant. 1.75; Sib. Or. 3.823-825; 2 En. 35:1;?? 4 Bar. 
7:8; Sib. Or. 1.125-127, which emphasizes that “to him God himself spoke...” 
and thus might be forming a typology with Moses; and Sib. Or. 1.280, which 
emphasizes that Noah was the “most righteous of men." 

This is true also for the book of Ben Sira. In his Praise of the Fathers of 
Old, ben Sira mentions Noah: “Noah the righteous was found blameless; in 
the season of destruction he became the continuator; for his sake there was a 
remnant, And by reason of the covenant with him the flood ceased" (44:17). 
In 4 Ezra 3:9-11 (end of first century C.E.), Ezra is complaining to God and 
tells of the judgment that was done in the flood. He first mentions Adam and 
his sin and the idea that Adams sin brought death to the world, then goes on 
to say that all the nations had sinned. He continues: 


But again, in its time thou didst bring the flood upon the earth and the 
inhabitants of the world and destroy them. And the same fate befell them: as 
death came upon Adam, so the flood upon them. But thou didst leave one of 
them, Noah with his household, and all the righteous who have descended 
from him.^! 


Here Noahs righteousness is not specifically mentioned, but he is the source 
of righteous descendants. 

In this context, it is worth mentioning the connection that is made here 
between the story of Noah and the flood and the idea that Adams sin brought 
death to the world. This connection is also found in 2 Bar. 56 discussed above. 
On the other hand, another text we noted, Wis 10:1-2, does the exact opposite 


37. VanderKam 1980, 13-14. 

38. 'These lines refer to his birth. His miraculous birth, which is found in some texts 
(e.g., 1 En. 106), is itself, of course, evidence of his righteousness. See further "Traditions of 
the Birth of Noah,” by Aryeh Amihay and Daniel Machiela in this volume. 

39. What is stated here is that after the flood a righteous man will be left of Enoch’s 
family. One could think that this refers to Noah, but this is not said explicitly. On the other 
hand, when Noah is mentioned toward the end of the book, it is not said that he was righ- 
teous, and the main figure is Melchizedek, not Noah, even though it is not stated explic- 
itly that Melchizedek was righteous either. In general, 2 Enoch downplays Noahs role and 
brings his brother Nir and Nir' son Melchizedek to the fore. Thus, the role of sacrificing is 
transferred to them. 

40. All translations of Sibylline Oracles are by Collins 1983. 

41. Translation by Stone 1990. 
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and absolves Adam from his sin, saying explicitly that Adam was delivered 
from his transgression and thus is not held responsible for the coming of sin 
and death to the world. 

Returning to the issue of Noahs righteousness, Noah is mentioned among 
the patriarchs in Tob 4. In Tobit's moral instruction to his son Tobias, he tells 
him not to marry a foreign woman: 


Beware, my child, of all whoredom, and take first a wife of the seed of thy 
fathers, take not a strange wife, which is not of thy father's tribe; for we are 
the sons of the prophets. Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our fathers of old 
time, remember, my child, that they all took wives of their kinsmen, and 
were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit the land. (4:12) 


The fact that Noah is mentioned here together with the righteous patriarchs 
obviously makes him righteous as well. Furthermore, Noah's being one of the 
prophets is another proof of his righteousness. 

Similarly, in the Testament of Benjamin, when talking about resurrection, 
Benjamin says: “Ihen you will see Enoch, Noah and Shem and Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob rising on the right hand in gladness" (10:6). The context of this 
passage, however, implies that it is Christian and thus later. 

It is interesting to note that, in almost all of the literature examined 
here, there is no mention of the one single event in the biblical story of Noah 
that could be interpreted as a sin or wrongdoing of Noahs. Although Noahs 
drunkenness and exposure (Gen 9:21) are not explicitly seen as a sin in the 
biblical narrative, they could easily be interpreted as such.** Still, most of the 
texts dealt with here, including Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities, do not 
mention this episode at all.*° In fact, it seems that the episode is only alluded 
to in three sources: Philo actually interprets this episode in a positive way for 
Noah: Noah *is said to be drunken, not by drinking wine to excess, but merely 


42. Another interesting theme that we find here is that Noah married a relative, just 
like the patriarchs. This idea is not found in Genesis but is known from Jub. 4:33 (on the 
theme of marriage with relatives, see further Halpern-Amaru 1999, 18-21). Possibly the 
author of Tobit knew of a similar tradition, or perhaps he assumed that, like the patriarchs, 
Noah's wife was his relative. In any case, this idea obviously serves the author's interests 
here to stress his point against marrying foreign women. 

43. Hollander and de Jonge 1985, 62. 

44. E.g., Gen. Rab. 36:4 (Theodor and Albeck 1996, 338-39). 

45. [n reference to Noahs righteousness, Pseudo-Philo follows Genesis in saying that 
Noah “was a righteous man and blameless in his generation" (3:4). 

46. Except for the planting of the vine by Noah (Gen 9:20), but not his drunkenness, 
which is mentioned in 3 Baruch and will be discussed below. 
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by partaking of wine" (Q.G. 2.68). Philo also sees in Noahs being uncovered 
praise for him "that his nakedness does not (take place) somewhere outside 
but that he was in his house, concealed by the screen of his house" (2.69). In 
the book of Jubilees (7:6-10), this episode is mentioned but does not seem to 
be interpreted in a negative sense. In Josephus (Ant. 1.141), however, it does 
seem to be interpreted as a negative deed (“Drunken, he fell asleep and lay in 
an indecent state [napaxdouws] of nudity”). 

We have already seen (above, p. 152) that Philo explains Noahs name 
as "just" (dixatos). However, we do find in Philo, in Abraham 31-37, a view 
similar to that attributed to some of the rabbis, that Noah could have been 
considered righteous only in his generation. Here (31) Philo is following the 
Septuagint rendering of the enigmatic YNT of the MT (Gen 6:9), which has 
the singular: ¿v tH yeveg avdtot “in his generation,’ which could lead to the 
conclusion that he was just only in his generation. Philo allegorically explains 
the use ofthe word “man” (&y0pwmoc), which is used in 6:9 in relation to Noah, 
as referring to man not in the biological sense but rather in the moral sense: 
a “man” is one who has "expelled from the soul the untamed and frantic pas- 
sions and the truly beast-like vices? So, "the unjust is no man.... the follower 
after righteousness alone is man" (31-35).*® Philo goes on to say: 


But Moses makes a good point when, after praising him as possessed of all 
these virtues, he adds that he was perfect in his generation, thus showing 
that he was not good absolutely but in comparison with the men of that 
time. For we shall shortly find him mentioning other sages whose virtue 
was unchallenged, who are not contrasted with the bad, who are adjudged 
worthy of approval and precedence, not because they were better than their 
contemporaries but because they possessed a happily-gifted nature and kept 
it unperverted, who did not have to shun evil courses or indeed come into 
contact with them at all, but attained pre-eminence in practicing that excel- 
lence of words and deeds with which they adorned their lives. (Abraham 
36-37; see also Q.G. 2.45) 


NOAH AS PREACHER; THE PEOPLE's CHANCE TO REPENT 


Doubt might be cast upon Noahs righteousness due to the fact that in the bib- 
lical account he did not try to persuade the people of his generation to repent 
and thus save themselves. But in the texts studied here, no such allegations are 


47. On Philos view on Noah's drunkenness, see further Albert Geljon, "Philos Inter- 
pretation of Noah,’ pp. 189-90 in this volume. 
48. See also Moses 2.59-60. 
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raised. On the contrary, some texts actually introduce the theme of Noah as a 
preacher to his generation. 

In Sib. Or. 1.128-130, God commands Noah to preach to the people, so 
they should repent, and in 150-170 there is a long speech by Noah preaching 
to the people. He talks about their faithlessness, their bloodthirstiness— wars 
and murder—and he emphasizes that God sees and knows everything. In 
171-172 they respond by mocking Noah and calling him crazy. Then, in 174- 
198, Noah answers them in a long speech in which he elaborates on their sins 
and on exactly what will happen in the flood. 

Josephus also says Noah preached to his generation (Ant. 1.74). Unlike 
Sib. Or. 1, Josephus says only that Noah tried to convince them to repent and 
do good deeds; no actual speech is recounted. Babylonian Talmud tractate 
Sanh. 108a-b also presents some opinions that state that Noah called on the 
people of his generation to repent. Likewise, 2 Peter knows of “Noah the 
preacher" He calls Noah “a herald of righteousness” (dixauoabvng xýpuxa; 2:5). 
Interestingly, Noah is here called “the eighth" (8y8ooc). Some have understood 
this as referring to his generation: Noah was the eighth preacher.? However, 
Noah was the tenth generation from Adam, and it seems more likely that this 
is actually a reference to Noahs place among the people coming out of the 
ark,*° just like Sib. Or. 1, which refers to Noah as a preacher and emphasizes 
that he “came out eighth" (280). Thus, this verse may correspond to 1 Pet 3:20, 
which also refers to eight people who were saved and which might also imply 
that Noah preached to his generation.>! 

In the earlier 1 Enoch, the task of preaching is given to Enoch, who 
reproves the Watchers but does not call for repentance (12:4-13:10; see also 
4Q203 frag. 8). It seems, therefore, that there was some kind of shift of this 
motif between Noah and Enoch.?? 

The idea that the people were given a chance to repent is also found in 
Philo, although there Noah’s preaching is not the vehicle. Philo explains the 
seven days that passed between the entrance to the ark and the beginning of 
the flood (Gen 7:4, 10) as a time that was intended to give the people a chance 
to repent (Q.G. 2.13). Exactly the same idea is found also in Targum Pseudo- 


49. Bigg 1978, 276. 

50. Reicke 1964, 164-65. 

51. Bigg 1978, 276. 

52. Ihe affinities of Noah and Enoch are found already in the biblical text, in the 
similarity of their names and in the fact that they are both said to have walked with God 
(Gen 5:24; 6:9). This relationship is further elaborated in later texts. For example, Jubilees 
actually associates the flood with Enoch (4:24). However, this issue is too vast to be dealt 
with fully in this essay. 
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Jonathan on Gen 7:4 and 7:10 and in various rabbinic midrashim.?? Similarly, 
Philo suggests that the span of 120 years mandated in Gen 6:3 was a time allot- 
ted for repentance (Q.G. 1.91).>4 


BUILDING THE ARK 


Most Second Temple sources do not deviate from the Genesis description of 
the ark (6:14-16). However, whereas Genesis says that the ark had three sto- 
ries (6:16), both Josephus (Ant. 1.77) and Philo (Moses 2.60) say that there 
were four stories, and 2 Enoch has an ambiguous description in God's com- 
mandment to Noah: “Make there an ark with ... two stories in the middle" 
(73:1).5? It is possible that 2 Enoch also knows of the same tradition of four 
stories, but the passage is not completely clear. Finally, 1 En. 67:2 has a tradi- 
tion in which angels, not Noah, built the ark. 


THE FLOOD 


Ihe description of the flood is minimal in Genesis. All that is said is: “all the 
fountains of the great deep burst forth, and the windows of the heavens were 
opened. And rain fell upon the earth forty days and forty nights" (7:11-12), 
followed by further references to the water and their height at different stages 
(7:17-20, 24), and, finally, at the end of the flood: "the fountains of the deep 
and the windows of the heavens were closed, the rain from the heavens was 
restrained" (8:2-3; see also v. 5). 
Philo develops the description very dramatically: 


For the great deep rose on high as it had never risen before, and gathering 
its force rushed through its outlets into the seas of our parts, and the rising 
tides of these flooded the islands and continents, while in quick succession 
the streams from the perennial fountains and from the rivers spring-fed or 
winter-torrents pressed on to join each other and mounted upwards to a vast 
height. Nor was the air still, for a deep unbroken cloud covered the heaven, 
and there were monstrous blasts of wind and crashings of thunder and flash- 
ings of lightning and downfall of thunderbolts, while the rainstorms dashed 
down ceaselessly, so that one might think that the different parts of the uni- 


53. E.g., 'Abot R. Nat. 32. For further references, see Lewis 1968, 130, n. 8. 

54. This idea may also be behind Pseudo-Philos rewriting of Gen 6:3: “ ‘My spirit shall 
not judge those men forever, because they are flesh, but their years shall be 1207 For them 
he set the limits of life, but the crimes done by their hands did not cease" (3:2). Cf. 4Q252 
1:1-3. 

55. Translation from Andersen 1983, 212. 
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verse were hurrying to be resolved into the single element of water. Until, as 
in one form it rushed down from above and in another rose up from below, 
the streams were lifted on high, and thus not only the plains and lowlands 
were submerged and lost to sight, but even the peaks of the highest moun- 
tains. (Abraham 42-43) 


There is another, less dramatic description in the dream visions of Enoch: 


And again I raised mine eyes towards heaven and saw a lofty roof, with seven 
water torrents thereon, and those torrents flowed with much water ... and 
behold fountains were opened on the surface.... And the water, the dark- 
ness, and mist increased upon it. (1 En. 89:2-4) 


Like 1 Enoch, Jubilees also talks of seven DAWN NINN but also of seven 
fountains: "And the Lord opened seven flood-gates of heaven, and the mouths 
of the fountains of the great deep, seven mouths in number" (5:24). Simi- 
larly, both in 1 Enoch and in Jubilees the draining of the water at the end 
of the flood is also done with the aid of "the mouths of the abysses" (1 En. 
89:7-8; Jub. 5:29). Philo also says that some of the water was drained back to 
its sources inside the earth: 


the water that had covered every land partly disappeared under the heat of 
the sun, partly subsided into the beds of water torrents and into chasms and 
the other hollows in the earth. For, as though by God's command, every 
form of nature, sea, springs and rivers, received back what it had lent as a 
debt which must be repaid; for each stream subsided into its proper place. 
(Moses 2.63)56 


THE FLOATING ARK 


Ihe Genesis flood narrative barely describes what happens to the ark as it was 
floating through the flood, just as it does not describe what happened inside 
the ark. All Genesis says is: “and the waters increased, and bore up theark, and 
it rose high above the earth. The waters prevailed and increased greatly upon 
the earth; and the ark floated on the face of the waters” (7:17-18). However, 
some later texts elaborated on this point. 

We have seen this motif in the passage mentioned earlier from Wisdom 
of Solomon: “And when for his cause the earth was drowning with a flood, 
wisdom again saved it, guiding the righteous man’s course by a poor piece of 
wood" (10:4). 


56. See also 2 Enoch version A 70:8 (OTP 1:201-3) and Sib. Or. 1.217-224. 
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The two themes expressed here, the poor piece of wood that is a ship and 
that wisdom steers the ships, are elaborated on in Wis 14:1-7, where it is also 
said that, "for in the old time also, when proud giants were perishing, the hope 
of the world, taking refuge on a raft, left to the race of men a seed of genera- 
tions to come, thy hand guiding the helm, for blessed was the wood through 
which cometh righteousness" (Wis 14:6-7). 

This depiction of the floating ark is also found in Sib. Or. 3.823-825: “For 
when the world was deluged with waters, and a certain single approved man 
was left floating on the waters in a house of hewn wood. Special attention is 
given to the floating ark in Sib. Or. 1.225-229: “Ihe wondrous house itself 
swam on the flood. Battered by many raging waves and swimming under the 
impact of the winds, it surged terribly. The keel cut immense foam as the rush- 
ing waters were moved? 

In his praise of the mother who endured the execution of all of her seven 
sons, the author ofthe philosophical treatise 4 Maccabees uses a similar depic- 
tion of the floating ark to symbolize the mother (15:29-32). 

Although this does not seem to derive from any specific nonbiblical Noah 
tradition, it is interesting that some texts had such an interest in the floating 
ark. Interestingly, all of these are Jewish-Hellenistic texts. 


THE RAVEN AND THE DOVE 


In the Genesis narrative, forty days after the water started to withdraw and the 
peaks of the mountains were seen, Noah sent the raven, which flew back and 
forth. Next, after an unspecified length of time, he sent the dove, which did 
not find a dry place and came back to the ark. After another seven days, Noah 
sent the dove again, and it returned to him with an olive leaf in its mouth. 
After seven more days he sent the dove once again, and this time it did not 
return (Gen 8:6-12). 

Josephus diminishes the sequence and says that Noah first sent the raven, 
which came back to him (Ant. 1.91), whereas in Genesis it flies back and forth 
and does not return to Noah.’ Josephus also speaks of only once that Noah 
sent the dove, seven days after the raven’s return. The dove came back smeared 
with mud and with an olive branch in its mouth (1.92). The statement that the 
dove was smeared with mud is extrabiblical, but its source might be Berossus's 
account of the Babylonian flood narrative.°® This motif is also found in Sib. 
Or. 1, which says that the dove “rested herself a little on the damp land” (250). 
The latter's narrative also corresponds to the Babylonian tradition in other 


57. Feldman 2004, 33 n. 228. 
58. Ibid., 33 n. 230. 
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details: whereas in Genesis the dove is sent three times after Noah first sent 
the raven, in Sib. Or. 1 the “black-winged bird” is sent at the end, only after 
Noah sent two doves (242-256), which is also the sequence ofthe Babylonian 
account.” 


THE SACRIFICE 


Immediately upon exiting the ark, Noah builds an altar and sacrifices on 
it (Gen 8:20). Jubilees expands a bit on this sacrifice (6:1-3) but also adds 
another sacrifice not mentioned in Genesis. This second sacrifice is offered 
when Noah celebrates in a feast the wine produced from the vine that he 
planted upon exiting the ark. According to Jubilees, Noah acted with his vine 
according to the law of Lev 19:23-25, waiting for the fifth year in order to 
use its produce (Jub. 7:1-5).9 Genesis Apocryphon has the same tradition 
about Noah waiting until the first day of the fifth year, then holding a feast 
(12:13-16), and, although the text is broken, it seems that it also speaks of a 
sacrifice at this feast (12:16-17). 

Josephus also adds to the Genesis sacrifice (Ant. 1.92) another sacrifice 
that is offered at a feast after having prepared the wine (1.140). However, Jose- 
phus does not speak of the fourth and the fifth years, as does Jubilees, so he 
does not connect it to the law of Leviticus. 


NOAH AND THE VINE 


Sometime after exiting the ark, Noah is said to have planted a vine (Gen 9:20) 
from which he made wine and became drunk. As mentioned above, the epi- 
sode of Noah’s drunkenness and revealing himself in the tent is rarely alluded 
to in the texts dealt with here. However, the episode of Noah planting the 
vine has a long and interesting elaboration in the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch 
(3 Baruch). In this episode Baruch asks the angel to show him which was the 
tree with which Adam and Eve transgressed; the angel answers that it was the 
vine, then continues: 


[And I Baruch said, Since also the vine has been the cause of such great 
evil, and is under judgment of the curse of God, and was the destruction of 
the first created, how is it now so useful? And the angel said, Thou askest 
aright. When God caused the deluge upon earth ... then the water entered 
into paradise and destroyed every flower; but it removed wholly without the 


59. Collins 1983, 1:340 n. t. 
60. Cf. 7:35-37. 
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bounds the shoot of the vine and cast it outside. And when ... Noah came 
out of the ark, he began to plant of the plants which he found. But he found 
also the shoot of the vine; and he took it, and was reasoning in himself, 
What then is it? And I came and spake to him the things concerning it. 
And he said, Shall I plant it, or what shall I do? Since Adam was destroyed 
because of it, let me not also meet with the anger of God because of it. And 
saying these things he prayed that God would reveal to him what he should 
do concerning it....But God sent his angel Sarasael, and said to him, Arise, 
Noah, and plant the shoot of the vine, for thus saith the Lord: Its bitter- 
ness shall be changed into sweetness, and its curse shall become a blessing, 
and that which is produced from it shall become the blood of God; and as 
through it the human race obtained condemnation, so again through Jesus 
Christ the Immanuel will they receive in Him the upward calling, and the 
entry into paradise]. Know therefore, O Baruch, that as Adam through this 
very tree obtained condemnation, and was divested of the glory of God, 
so also the men who now drink insatiably the wine which is begotten of 
it, transgress worse than Adam, and are far from the glory of God, and are 
surrendering themselves to the eternal fire. For (no) good comes through 
it. For those who drink it to surfeit do these things: neither does a brother 
pity his brother, nor a father his son, nor children their parents, but from 
the drinking of wine come all evils, such as murders, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, perjuries, thefts, and such like. And nothing good is established by 
it. (4:8-17) 


Since there is a direct reference here to Jesus, it is obvious that there is a Chris- 
tian interpolation into this basically Jewish text,°! but the question is: What is 
the extent of this interpolation? Is only the reference to Jesus an interpolation, 
or is the whole sequence of Noah and the vine (4:9-15) an interpolation, since 
both the previous and the following verses condemn the vine? H. Maldwyn 
Hughes is of the opinion that the whole sequence is an interpolation, but 
the Slavonic version of this passage, which has the whole story of Noah and 
the vine and is missing the reference to Jesus in verse 15, seems to suggest 
that only this reference is an interpolation; this is also the opinion of Daniel 
C. Harlow in his study of 3 Baruch.° To this we may add that the verses fol- 
lowing the Noah story do not condemn the wine in principle, only excessive 
drinking of wine. Furthermore, as we shall soon see, some of the traditions 
that are preserved in this episode are found in Jewish texts. 


61. Stone 1984a, 411-12. 

62. H. M. Hughes 1913, 536. See also Lewis 1978, 22-23. 

63. Harlow 1996, 78, 83. In the Slavic version it is 5:8. See also the study of the Slavonic 
version of 3 Baruch by Gaylord 1983, xlvi, 61 who writes that "the Slavic offers a better 
version of this verse.” 
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This seems to be an Adamic tradition as well as a Noachic one, thus creat- 
ing a connection between these two figures.“ The tradition that the “tree of 
knowledge" with which Adam and Eve had sinned was the vine recalls the tra- 
dition found in 1 En. 32:3-6and in Apoc. Ab. 23:4-9 that the fruit ofthe "tree of 
knowledge" looks like grapes. The tradition itselfis also found in b. Sanh. 70a-b 
and in b. Ber. 40a, and in both places it is also connected to Noah’s drunken- 
ness. Interestingly, where Yalqut Shimoni has this tradition from b. Sanhedrin 
and b. Berakot, it also has a tradition similar to the one from 3 Baruch about 
the vine having been cast out of the garden of Eden by the water of the flood: 
..iPnrvan Snwi any mmbo»vm TTY A Now joi NXD - DID yor 
(8"D 197,11 NW 74), which is also found in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Gen 
9:20: N3225 Wan TYT 81 IA NOM WIWWIT simu MDW) “And he 
found a vine that had been swept by the river from the garden of Eden, and he 
planted it as a vineyard"? 


THE SIBYL As DAUGHTER-IN-LAW OF NOAH 


A very interesting tradition is found at the very end of Sib. Or. 3, which is the 
oldest of all the Sibylline Oracles.96 In trying to prove the truthfulness of her 
oracles, the Sibyl claims: “I was his [Noah's] daughter-in-law and I was of his 
blood" (827). We may assume that by “of his blood" she means that she is from 
Noahs family.9 

According to John J. Collins, an interesting example of this tradition of a 
connection between Noah and the Sibyl was found in Apamea-Kibotos, that 
is, a coin depicting the Sibyl and Noah dated to the third century c.E.°® How- 
ever, Collins does not state exactly to which coin he is referring, but if he 
is referring to the coin labeled number 700 in Erwin R. Goodenoughs col- 
lection of Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, then there is no actual 
proof that it is the Sibyl depicted on the coin along with Noah. Noah's name is 
inscribed on a chest-like ark that is floating on water, and in it are a man and 


64. On the connection between Adam and Noah and Noah's role as a second Adam, 
compare Gen 9:1-2 to 1:28. Some Second Temple sources emphasize Noahs role as the 
father of humanity and compare the two "creations? See 1 En. 10:3; 67:2; Philo, Moses 2.62 
(compare 4 Macc 15:31) and 65; Abraham 46, 56; Q.G. 2.47; Sib. Or. 1.269-274. Cf. Orlov 
2003, esp. 200-201. 

65. See Ginzberg 1938, 167-68. On this episode, see further Orlov 2003. 

66. Collins 1984, 365. 

67. See above, 155 n. 42, about endogamy. 

68. Collins 1983, 331. 
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a woman. Since the womans name is not inscribed, it seems likely that she is 
depicting Noah's wife, not the Sibyl.9? 


SUMMARY 


In this survey we have seen a number of extrabiblical traditions about Noah 
and the flood. Some of these elements are exegetical, or at least derive from 
the Genesis narrative: the different reasons for the flood, Noah as a righteous 
man, and so on. 

Other elements do not seem to be exegetical but might have been derived 
from varied external traditions: the ancient predictions of the flood, the floods 
of water and of fire, the preservation of knowledge from the predeluvian era, 
Noahs second sacrifice, Noah and the vine, and so forth. 

Lewis's thesis that attributes the postbiblical writers’ treatment of Noah 
and the flood to the writers’ Sitz im Leben is definitely relevant to some of 
the elements on Noah and the flood in these sources (e.g., Philos identifica- 
tion of Noah with Deucalion; Jubilees promotion of its calendar through the 
flood story, which was not dealt with here). This especially seems to be the 
case for some of the Jewish-Hellenistic extrabiblical traditions about Noah 
and the flood that have been examined. As we have shown, it seems that these 
traditions are, at least in part, an adoption of Greek flood traditions, prob- 
ably under the influence of Plato. A notable case is that of the preservation of 
antediluvian knowledge and the associated tradition of destructions by water 
and by fire. In this case we do not see the influence of a specific writers Sitz im 
Leben but rather an example of Jewish literature taking part in a much wider 
trend of the contemporary Near East. At any rate, most of the extrabiblical 
elements discussed in this study do not seem to stem from any specific Sitz im 
Leben, and the fact that many elements are shared by many different sources 
proves that often that is not the case. It seems that exegetical problems in the 
biblical text and some extrabiblical traditions influenced these authors no less, 
and maybe more, than their Sitz im Leben. To this we may add the hypothesis 
that the abundance of extrabiblical elements that cannot be attributed to any 
specific Sitz im Leben, do not stem from plain exegesis, and are shared by 
numerous sources may point to the existence of a consolidated extrabiblical 
Noah tradition, some sort of “Noah book,’ whether written or oral. 

Regardless of our position about these nonbiblical traditions, this survey 
illustrates the great importance of the figure of Noah and of the story of the 


69. Goldberg and Goodenough 1953, 119-20. See also Ruth Clementss “A Shelter 
amid the Flood: Noah's Ark in Early Jewish and Christian Art" in this volume. 
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flood during the Second Temple Period and in the centuries following the 
temple's destruction. 


THE ROLE OF NOAH AND THE FLOOD IN JUDEAN 
ANTIQUITIES AND AGAINST APION BY FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 
Michael Tuval 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this essay is to contribute to the discussion of the treatment of 
Noah and the flood in the writings of the first-century c.z. Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus. I shall first briefly review Josephus's career and introduce 
his writings, then discuss the overall character, audience, and purposes of 
those mentioning Noah and the flood, and finally analyze these passages in 
light of the preceding discussion.! Since Noah in Josephus has recently been 
the object of two comprehensive treatments by Louis H. Feldman,? it seems 
redundant to rehearse in detail here everything that Josephus wrote on the 
subject. Instead, I shall discuss the relevant passages in the context of the 
broader meaning of Josephuss compositions, analyzing the role they play in 
his presentation of the Judean history and way of life. 


JOSEPHUS’S CAREER 


As can be gathered from his writings, Josephus was born in 37 c.E. into a 
priestly family of high status, spent most of his youth in Jerusalem, was 
appointed commander of Galilee at the beginning of the Great Judean Revolt 
against Rome in 66 c.E., and was subsequently taken captive by Vespasian. 
After Vespasian’s ascent to the throne in 69 C.E., Josephus was manumitted; 


1. As will become clear in the course of the following discussion, this paper is greatly 
indebted to the work of Louis H. Feldman, Steve Mason, and Daniel R. Schwartz. For full 
references, see the following notes. 

2. Feldman 1988a, a revised version of which is reprinted in 1998b, 17-37. See also 
Feldman 2004, 84-114, and, above all, his commentary ad loc. in 2000, 26-53. Feldman 
also discusses previous scholarship on Josephuss version of Noah and the flood. 
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he accompanied Vespasians son Titus in the course of his military campaign 
in Judea and after the destruction of Jerusalem sailed with Titus to Rome in 
71 C.E. There he was given an imperial pension and accommodation at Ves- 
pasians former residence. As far as we know, Josephus spent the rest of his life 
in Rome, never returning to his native Judea. The exact date of his death is 
unknown, but it is reasonable to assume that he died around 100 c.E.? 


JOSEPHUS’s WRITINGS 


Information concerning Josephuss private life in Rome is sparse and can only 
be culled from what he chose to write about himself in his writings. These are 
four in number, in chronological order: Judean War (War), Judean Antiquities 
(Ant.), Life of Josephus (Life), and Against Apion (Ag. Ap.).4 Judean War was 
written in the 70s of the first century c.E. and was definitely completed before 
79, the date of Vespasian’s death (Life 361). It contains seven books and covers 
the history of Judea between the 70s of the second century B.C.E. and 74 C.E. 
Out of seven books, fully five deal with the history of the Great Revolt and its 
aftermath. As it appears from Josephus’s own statements in this work, as well 
as in Life of Josephus, the work was supported and approved by Vespasian and 
Titus themselves.? Consequently, in many ways, it is pro-Roman, more spe- 
cifically pro-Flavian, propaganda. However, it is equally an apologia for the 
people of Judea, for the Judean God, and for Josephus himself. 


3. For general up-to-date introductions on Josephus, see Attridge 1984; Bilde 1988; 
Rajak 2002; Mason 2003. An older but still valuable study is Thackeray 1929. On Jose- 
phus’s development as an historian, see Cohen 1979. On his intellectual development in 
the course of his literary career, as well as on his presumed interaction with contemporary 
Jewish groups, see S. Schwartz 1990. On Josephus in the various contexts of Flavian Rome, 
see the studies in Edmondson, Mason, and Rives 2005. 

4. In addition to the studies listed in the previous note, see the introductions to Judean 
Antiquities, Life of Josephus, and Against Apion in the Brill Josephus Project. 

5. The title of the work already signifies that it expresses the Roman point of view on 
the conflict. Josephus writes that the book was approved by the Caesars (Life 361-363; cf. 
Ag. Ap. 1.50-51) and prides himself on the fact that he had an access to the field notes of 
Vespasian and Titus (Life 342, 358). It seems safe to suppose that this approval indicates a 
measure of support or sponsorship. 

6. Throughout Judean War, most Judeans are presented as innocent victims of a hand- 
ful of crazy revolutionary fanatics and the Judean God as disgusted by the horrendous 
crimes of the latter; God therefore abandons the Judeans in order to fight on the Roman 
side. Josephus himself is presented as an ideal rebel general, until he realizes his true mis- 
sion: to serve as God’s messenger to the Romans as well as to the Judeans. Thereafter he 
claimed to have done his best to save Jerusalem from destruction, and after his efforts 
were not crowned with success, he wrote the most reliable history of the Judean War. On 
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Ihe remaining three works were largely written and definitely published 
in the course of the last decade of the first century c.z. As follows from Ant. 
20.267, Judean Antiquities was completed in the thirteenth year of Domitian’s 
rule and the fifty-sixth year of Josephuss own life, that is, 94 c.E. Judean Antiq- 
uities comprises twenty books and covers the history of the Judeans from the 
creation of the world until the beginning of the Great Revolt in 66 c.e. The 
contents, character, and audience of Judean Antiquities are discussed below.’ 
Life of Josephus must have been given its present form shortly afterward, since 
it is clear both from the concluding statements of Judean Antiquities and from 
its own contents that Josephus intended it as a supplement to Judean Antiq- 
uities.® This one-volume book begins with a brief discussion of Josephuss 
ancestry and his early years but is mainly occupied with the account of his 
activities as the commander of the rebel forces in Galilee in the spring and 
early part of summer 67 C.E. The last seventeen paragraphs of Life of Josephus 
provide some details of Josephuss life between the summer of 67 and the time 
of writing, that is, the mid-90s of the first century c.E.? 

Against Apion, comprising two books, appears to be Josephuss last work, 
and it is different from Josephus' other writings in several ways.!? Although 
all of Josephus’s works are to a certain degree apologetic,!! apology is not their 
primary or declared goal.!? They are mainly works of historiography. In con- 
trast, even though historiography plays an important role in Against Apion, 
it is first of all an apologetic treatise. Its main goal is to prove to the Greek- 
speaking world the antiquity of the Judeans and to clear the Judeans of the 
anti-Semitic charges disseminated by their detractors. The form and purpose 
of Against Apion are discussed below in more detail.'? 


Josephuss self-presentation as the most reliable historian both of the Judean War and of the 
whole course of Judean history, see Ag. Ap. 1.47-56. 

7. See Mason 2000; 1998. 

8. See Ant. 20.262-267; Life 1; 430. On Life of Josephus, see Mason 2001; Siegert, 
Schreckenberg, and Vogel 2001; D. R. Schwartz 2008. 

9. For a thorough discussion of the relationship between Judean Antiquities and Life 
of Josephus, see Mason 2001, xiii-liv. For a detailed comparison of Judean War with Life of 
Josephus and a study of their interrelationship, see Cohen 1979. 

10. In addition to the comprehensive treatment of Barclay 2006, see Feldman and 
Levison 1996; Haaland 2006. 

11. On the question of "Jewish apologetics" in the Greco- Roman period, see the vari- 
ous assessments in Dalbert 1954; Tcherikover 1956; Georgi, 1986, 83-151; Conzelmann 
1992, 135-233; and Feldman 1993. 

12. However, see the discussion of the similarity of purposes between Judean Antiqui- 
ties and Against Apion below. 

13. This analysis is much indebted to Mason 1996. 
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Josephus mentions Noah (N@yos) in Judean Antiquities and Against 
Apion, twenty-four times in all. As should be expected, most of the occur- 
rences of the name are in his treatment of the story of the flood in the first 
book of Judean Antiquities.'* Noah appears twice more in Judean Antiquities: 
in the speech of Moses to the Israelites after his descent from Mount Sinai 
(Ant. 3.87), which has no parallel in the Bible; and in the course of the story 
of the conversion of the royal house of Adiabene, at the beginning of the last 
book of Judean Antiquities.'° In Against Apion, Noah is mentioned twice in 
the context of Josephuss discussion of the treatment of the Judean history by 
non-Greek historians (Ag. Ap. 1.130, 131). 


FORM, PURPOSE, AND AUDIENCE OF 
JUDEAN ANTIQUITIES AND AGAINST APION 


As has been emphasized a number of times, Josephus was a creative writer 
firmly rooted in the long tradition of Hellenistic Jewish and wider Near East- 
ern apologetic historiography of the Greco-Roman period.!° The main thesis 
of this essay is that Josephuss treatment of Noah and the flood, both in Judean 
Antiquities and in Against Apion, must be read and interpreted primarily in 
the light of his overarching apologetic concerns and tactics. In other words, 
even though it is understood that in his treatment of Noah and the flood Jose- 
phus used written sources (and, possibly, oral traditions), it is also assumed 
that he reworked them creatively in order to suit his own purposes and con- 
cerns. Therefore, whatever details of his sources he chose to repeat or omit 
must be seen in the light of his declared or implicit purposes in Judean Antiq- 
uities and Against Apion.!? 


14. Twenty out of twenty-four references. 

15. Ant. 20.25. Since it is widely acknowledged that Josephus had a written source for 
the story of the conversion of Adiabene, the mention of Noah must have been taken by him 
from there along with all the rest of information. On Josephuss source for the passage, see 
Schiffman 1987. 

16. Sterling 1992. For a thorough discussion of Josephus tendencies in rewriting the 
biblical material, see Feldman 1988b, 470-518; 1998a, 14-220 (132-62 on "Josephus as 
Apologist”); cf. Attridge 1976. For an older but still excellent discussion of Josephus’s rein- 
terpretation of biblical history, see Schalit 1944, xi-Ixxxii. On parallels between Josephus 
and rabbinic midrash, see Rappaport 1930. 

17. I will not discuss here the question of Josephus’s sources apart from the Bible, since 
it has been recently discussed by Feldman 1998a. His treatment is exhaustive, although I 
am much more skeptical than Feldman concerning the extent of Josephus’s acquaintance 
with much later rabbinic traditions. On Josephus’s sources for Genesis, see Franxman 1979. 
In any case, even though some of the nonbiblical material in Josephuss story of the flood 
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Moreover, in the course of the recent discussion of various connections 
between Judean Antiquities and Against Apion, it has been emphasized that 
these two works share a common purpose and were addressed to a more or 
less similar audience.!? It has been suggested that Judean Antiquities should 
be viewed as a broad presentation of the Judean constitution and philoso- 
phy as a sure way to happiness, addressed to sympathetic Gentiles.!? Against 
Apion, then, while pursuing the same purpose, takes the discussion of these 
themes even further, at the same time answering hostile pagan objections to 
the Judeans and their way of life.?? In the context of the present essay, it seems 
that the similar apologetic tendencies exhibited by Josephuss treatment of 
Noah and the flood in these two works might lend additional support to this 
hypothesis. 

Josephus states the goal of Judean Antiquities explicitly in the preface to 
the work: 


On the whole, one who would wish to read through it would especially 
learn from this history that those who comply with the will of God and do 
not venture to transgress laws that have been well enacted succeed in all 
things beyond belief and that happiness lies before them as a reward from 
God. But to the extent that they dissociate themselves from the scrupulous 
observance of these laws the practicable things become impracticable, and 
whatever seemingly good thing they pursue with zeal turns into irremedi- 
able misfortunes.?! 


The ideas that Moses is the ideal law-giver, that the laws of the Judeans are 
the best of laws on earth, and that their observance brings prosperity and 
bliss, but their disregard surely leads to divine punishment and downfall, 
are, without doubt, the leitmotifs of Judean Antiquities, which are illustrated 
explicitly and implicitly by countless examples from history in the course of 
the narrative? However, it seems that the this passage should be interpreted 
as a general statement concerning Josephus’s purposes in writing his twenty 


was clearly taken from sources other than the Bible, he himself was responsible for the 
types of materials he eventually chose to use. 

18. Judean Antiquities and Against Apion (as well as Life of Josephus) are dedicated to 
Josephuss literary patron Epaphroditos : Ant. 1.8; Ag. Ap. 1.1; 2.1; Life 430. On Epaphrodi- 
tos, see most recently Cotton and Eck 2005, 41, 49-52. See further below. 

19. Mason 1998. 

20. Mason 1996; Haaland 2006. 

21. Ant. 1.14; all translations of Judean Antiquities are by Feldman. 

22; Attridge 1976; Mason 1998; 2000. 
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volumes of Judean Antiquities and must be placed in the wider context of his 
other statements in the preface. 

As Josephus reveals in the preface, his intention was to produce a com- 
prehensive account of the multifaceted Judean history for the “Greeks,” that is, 
for the whole Greek-speaking world (Ant. 1.5-6). It was a non-Jew, a certain 
"Epaphroditos, a man who has had a love for every form of culture who 
most encouraged and supported him in this undertaking (Ant. 1.8). More- 
over, Josephus explicitly stated that in this project he considered himself to 
be continuing the tradition that was initiated by the Judean translators of the 
Torah into the Greek language, preeminently by “Eleazaros, second to none of 
the high priests among us??? 

What was begun by the translators of the Septuagint, Josephus intended 
to continue. They made the laws of the Judeans, that is, the Pentateuch, avail- 
able to the Greek-speaking world. Josephus wanted to do the same for the rest 
of the Judean history, both that which was contained in the sacred writings 
of his people and that which transpired later, until the beginning of the Great 
Revolt against Rome. In other words, Josephus mainly intended Judean Antiq- 
uities for a non-Jewish audience.” At the end of the preface he challenged his 
readers to see for themselves that the Judean laws were the ultimate universal 
principles and in absolute conformance with nature: 


Our legislator, having shown that God possesses a virtue that is pure, thought 
that human beings ought to try to participate in it, and he unrelentingly pun- 
ished those who do not share these thoughts or believe in them. I beseech 
those who will read my work to examine it in relation to this fundamental 
view. For if they will look at it thus nothing will appear to them unreason- 
able or incongruous with the majesty and benevolence of God. For all things 
have their arrangement in harmony with the nature of the universe. (Ant. 
1.23-24) 


That Josephus himself thought thus seems to be beyond any reasonable doubt. 


23. Ant. 1.9-12. Josephuss long paraphrase of the Epistle of Aristeas in Ant. 12.12-118 
also indicates that he ascribed much importance to that precedent (cf. Ag. Ap. 2.45-47). 
That Josephus might have seen himself as a candidate to the office of “high priest,’ or even 
tried to convince the Romans to make him one, was suggested by Chilton 1992, 69-87. 
That would not be surprising, considering his own high opinion of himself; see Ant. 
20.263-265: he is one of the "two or three" of those who succeeded to master the Jewish 
law and, subsequently, were "capable of interpreting the meaning of the Holy Scriptures? 
See also Tuval forthcoming. 

24. However, it is also clear from many passages in Judean Antiquities that he often 
had Jewish readers in mind. In addition to Mason 1998, see Feldman 1998a, 46-50, 132- 
62, and further references there. 
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This last quotation is extremely important in the context of the present 
discussion of Noah and the flood in Josephus. As mentioned above, for Jose- 
phus, Judean laws were perfect, universal principles, identical with the laws of 
nature. The Judean laws embodied virtue, piety, and righteousness. Therefore, 
he could use the righteous man Noah in order to illustrate his main idea that 
obedience to God brings happiness, but disobedience— punishment, even 
though Noah could not have observed specifically Judean laws. As will be 
apparent from the analysis below, it seems that Josephus was not troubled by 
the fact that these laws were promulgated long after Noah. Thus, for Josephus, 
Noah is appropriated as a kind of virtuous proto-Judean, so to speak, who 
serves to reinforce the importance of following the Judean God's laws. 

So, in Judean Antiquities Josephus intended to convince his mainly non- 
Jewish readers that the Judean laws, as contained in the Judean Scriptures, 
were the best of laws for all humanity. The long and illustrious course of 
Judean history demonstrated this dictum by numerous examples. In this con- 
text itis only natural to expect that, when we compare Josephuss account with 
his sources, we shall discover that he overemphasized certain achievements of 
the Judeans and played down some of their weaknesses and faults.?° 

As has already been mentioned, Against Apion shares a common purpose 
with Judean Antiquities, although it is different in genre. Against Apion is a 
two-volume apologetic treatise, the first part of which (Ag. Ap. 1.1-2.144) is 
devoted mainly to the demonstration of the antiquity of Judeans and to the 
refutation of various hostile slanders of Judeans, their origins, their legislator 
Moses, their laws, and their way of life. The second part (2.145-296), while 
continuing many of the topics discussed previously, shifts from defense to 
an encomium on the Judean politeia and the Judeans faithfulness to it. It is 
not surprising, then, that even though the treatment of Noah and the flood 
in Against Apion is much shorter than that in Judean Antiquities, they share 
much in common. In what follows, I shall analyze the passages dealing with 
Noah and the flood in Judean Antiquities and Against Apion, then consider 
their peculiarities in the context of the preceding discussion of the aims and 
audience of these two compositions. 

Even on a cursory reading of Ant. 1.63-148, three primary emphases are 
evident, and these prove to be Josephuss main preoccupations. The first is 
Josephuss preoccupation with precise chronology, which although present in 
the biblical narrative does not play such a prominent role in it. The second 
main subject, totally absent from the Bible, is the emphasis on the non-Jew- 
ish witnesses to the account of the flood. The third is the elaboration on the 
themes of virtue and godliness (and their opposite, lawlessness), with their 


25. See Feldman 19982, 74-131; Spilsbury 1998. 
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corollaries of prosperity and divine favor for the righteous, on the one hand, 
and divine judgment and the destruction of the wicked, on the other. Even 
though this third theme at first glance seems to be the most “biblical” of the 
three, the passage on Noah demonstrates that Josephus was much more con- 
cerned with the paradigm than the authors/redactors of Genesis. 

One could also add several minor themes developed by Josephus that 
are either absent from or at least not prominent in his biblical source: the 
emphasis on the contribution of the biblical heroes to scientific discovery 
(Ant. 1.69-70, 106); the criticism of Greek historiography (Ant. 1.121, 129); 
the "actualization" of tabula gentium (Ant. 122-138, 143-147); and the issue 
of prayer as part of the divine service (Ant. 1.96-99). The first of these seems 
to be in line with Josephuss concern—both in Judean Antiquities and Against 
Apion—to present the Judeans and their ancestors as creative contributors to 
human progress, while the second is a prominent feature of Josephuss strat- 
egy in answering pagan criticism of Judeans and their way of life. This second 
topic becomes a key element of Against Apion. Ironically, the identification of 
the various nations that sprang forth from Noahs descendants with the peo- 
ples of the contemporary world was taken over by Josephus from the Greek 
historiographical tradition.?6 The fourth topic should be attributed to Jose- 
phus’s own religious evolution as a Diaspora Jew; it will be dealt with below in 
the context of the discussion of Josephuss religious outlook. 


PRECISE CHRONOLOGY 


Josephuss preoccupation with the establishing of precise chronology for the 
described events is evident throughout the flood passage in Judean Antiqui- 
ties, as well as before and after it. As demonstrated long ago, in his treatment of 
the chronology of the Noachic passage Josephus follows the Septuagint, which 
at this point is rather different from the Masoretic Text. In brief, according 
to the Masoretic version, most of the patriarchs fathered children when they 
were a hundred years younger than their age according to the Lxx. As a result, 
according to the latter, the flood occurred in anno mundi 2262, while accord- 
ing to the Masoretic scheme, it happened in 1656.7 It has also been suggested 
that this divergence in favor of a longer chronology might have resulted from 
a concern to present the world as somewhat older, in line with the contempo- 


26. See Bickerman 1952 [1985]. On the possible consequences of Josephuss identifi- 
cations of biblical nations with contemporary peoples for later religious history, see Millar 
1993. 

27. For a convenient table comparing the two chronological schemes, see Thackeray 
1930, 39. 
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rary Hellenistic-Roman chronographic writing. The question of who initiated 
the change—the proto-Masoretes or the translators-redactors of the Lxx—is 
of little importance for our argument. The important fact is that Josephus, 
who was clearly familiar with both text types, in this case opted for the Lxx.”® 
Indeed, in light of his apologetic aims and methods, it is understandable why 
he gave his preference to the longer chronology.” 

Josephus made no secret of the importance of precise chronology for his 
history. In fact, he stated it clearly a number of times, supplying the reader 
with additional calculations. Thus, concerning the date of the flood he wrote: 
"This time was 2,262 years from the birth of Adamos, the first man. The time 
[ö xpóvoc] is recorded in the sacred books since the men of that time registered 
with great accuracy both the births and the deaths of distinguished men" (Ant. 
1.82). Later, when he introduced Habramos (Abraham), he dated his birth as 
occurring 992 years after the flood (1.148). Although one could construct an 
absolute chronology on the basis of the dates given in Genesis, the biblical 
authors explicitly dated neither the flood relative to the creation of Adam nor 
the birth of Abraham relative to the flood. Josephus did. A little later, in order 
to explain his chronological calculations, he exhorted his readers as follows: 
"And let no one investigate the deaths of the men, for their lives extended to 
the lives of their sons and the offspring of the latter, but let him examine only 
their births" (1.88). Again, the Bible did not explicitly exhibit such measure of 
concern for chronological matters. 

The longest apologetic piece concerning the chronology of the early part 
of biblical history is located in Ant. 1.104-108. Since this passage so eloquently 
illustrates some of Josephus's main concerns in his presentation of Judean his- 
tory, it is worth quoting in full. In anticipation of his audiences skepticism 
concerning the incredible longevity of the biblical heroes, he writes: 


But let no one, comparing our present life and the brevity of the years that 
we live with that of the ancients, think that what is said about them is false, 
deducing that because now there is no such extension of time in life neither 
did they reach that length of life. For they were dear to God, having been 
created by Him, and because of their nourishment, that was more suitable 
to a longer life, they naturally lived so great a number of years. Furthermore, 
also, because of their virtue and because it was beneficial for the discoveries 
that they made in astronomy and geometry, that, indeed, they could not have 
predicted accurately if they had not lived 600 years, since the great year? is 


28. On Josephus' biblical text, see Feldman 1998a, 23-36, with further references 
there. 

29. On Josephuss predecessors in chronological matters, see Wacholder 1968. 

30. On the “great year,’ see Feldman 2000, 38 n. 260. 
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completed through so great a period, God granted them a longer life. All 
those who have written ancient histories among Greeks and barbarians bear 
witness to my account. For Manetho, who has composed the record of the 
Egyptians, and Berosos, who composed that that concerns the Chaldaeans, 
and Mochos and Hestiaios and, in addition to these, the Egyptian Hierony- 
mos, who composed that that concerns the Phoenicians, agree with what I 
have said. And Hesiod and Hecataios and Hellanicos and Acusilaos and, in 
addition to these, Ephoros and Nikolaos record that the ancients lived for a 
thousand years. However, concerning such matters let each one judge as is 
pleasing to him.?! 


PAGAN WITNESSES TO JUDEAN HISTORY 


At this point we can proceed to the discussion of the second theme, crucial 
to Josephuss treatment of the flood and evident both in the above-quoted 
passage and in Against Apion. The fact that Josephus dedicated two passages 
in Judean Antiquities and another one in Against Apion to the testimonies of 
non-Jewish historians demonstrates that it was extremely important for him 
to place the biblical events into the broader context of general world history 
and to bring in external witnesses to these events. Of course, there is hardly 
anything of this sort in the Bible. Here, Josephus's apologetic concerns are 
most evident. He began by what moderns would call "archaeological witness" 
concerning the place where Noah's ark came to rest:?? 


Now the Armenians call this place "Landing Place,” for there the ark landed 
safely, and still today they display its remains. All those who have recorded 
the histories ofthe barbarians mention this Flood and the ark, among whom 
is Berosos the Chaldaean. For he, relating the events connected with the 
Flood, reports them somewhere in this fashion: “It is said that a certain 
portion of the boat still exists in Armenia on the mountain of the Cordy- 
aeans and that some people remove and carry off pieces from the bitumen. 
And people use what they have carried off for talismans.” Hieronymos the 
Egyptian, who composed an ancient history of Phoenicia, and Mnaseas and 
numerous others mention this. And Nikolaos of Damascus in his ninety- 
sixth book, reports about these things in these words: "There is above Minyas 
a great mountain in Armenia called Baris, to that, report has it, many took 
refuge and were saved at the time of the Flood, and that someone, drifting 
in an ark, ran ashore upon the mountain peak, and that the remains of the 


31. On this last clause, which is repeated by Josephus a number of times, see Feldman 
2000, 39 n. 271. 
32. In this respect, the mention of Noah's ark in Ant. 20.25 is similar. 
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wood were preserved for a long time. And this would be the one of whom 


Moyses, the lawgiver of the Judeans, wrote” > 


Although I am aware of the danger of harmonizing, in light of what has been 
pointed out above concerning the similarity of purpose and tactics between 
Judean Antiquities and Against Apion, it seems that the passage about the 
flood in Against Apion may be discussed at this point. Since it exhibits many 
common features with the two above-quoted passages from Judean Antiqui- 
ties, its analysis can shed additional light on Josephuss politics of writing. 

If Josephus’s concern to corroborate his account of Judean history by 
external witnesses was prominent in Judean Antiquities, it was definitely para- 
mount in Against Apion. In fact, it formed one of his main lines of argument. 
According to Josephus, one of whose primary purposes in the first part of 
Against Apion was to undermine the reliability of Greek historians and to 
explain why they did not mention the antiquity of Judeans, one should first of 
all examine the writings of oriental historians. The histories written by them, 
claimed Josephus, were in agreement with the Judean version of history and 
bore witness to the same events. This is the context of his mention of Noah 
and the flood in Against Apion. 


I shall now straightaway describe what is recorded and reported concern- 
ing us among the Chaldeans; there is considerable agreement on this as 
on other points between these sources and our writings. As witness to this 
stands Berossus, a Chaldean by descent, but well-known to those engaged 
in learning, since he published for the Greeks works on astronomy and on 
the subjects of philosophical inquiry among the Chaldeans. Now this Ber- 
ossus, following the most ancient records, gave an account, like Moses, of 
the flood and the destruction in it of humankind, and of the ark in which 
Noah, the founder of our race, was saved when it was carried onto the peaks 
of the Armenian mountains. Then, listing Noahs descendants and adding 
their dates, he comes to Naboupolassaros, the king of Babylon and the 
Chaldeans.*4 


As is widely acknowledged, Josephus did not have direct access to the Baby- 
lonaica by the Babylonian historian Berossus, to whose account he refers, but 
rather relied on excerpts from this work made in the first century B.c.E. by 
Alexander Polyhistor.*° It should also be mentioned that Berossuss flood hero 
was not called Noah but Xisuthrus, as is evident from a quotation preserved 


33. Ant. 1.92-95; translation from Feldman 2000, 33-35 
34. Ag. Ap. 1.128-131; translation in Barclay 2006, 70-81. 
35. On Polyhistor, see Freudenthal 1874-75. 
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by George Syncellus. In other words, Josephus took the liberty not to mention 
the name supplied by his source but rather created an impression that Beros- 
sus actually mentioned the biblical hero by name.*° 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD, KEEPING THE LAWS 


The third theme prominent in Josephuss passage on Noah and the flood 
is religious and completely in line with his programmatic statement at the 
beginning of Judean Antiquities quoted above. Josephus promised his read- 
ers that by reading his history open-mindedly they would be convinced that 
those who live righteously and obey the God-given laws, which are identical 
with the laws of nature (Ant. 1.23-24), live happy and blessed lives but that 
those who break them bring destruction upon themselves. The importance of 
living according to the (Judean) laws is probably the single most important 
idea in Judean Antiquities.*’ On the one hand, the story of Noah was uniquely 
suited to serve as an illustration of the principle of the prosperity of the righ- 
teous and the destruction of the wicked; on the other hand, Noah was not a 
proper Judean and lived a long time before the promulgation of the Judean 
laws. However, if his story is read in the context of Josephuss equation of 
Judean laws with the laws of nature (which were also established by the same 
Judean God), then it becomes clear that for Josephus Noah indeed was a fol- 
lower of “Judean laws.” 

In order to introduce the story of the flood, Josephus begins by describ- 
ing the wickedness of humanity at that time. While the Bible only states that 
“The Lorp saw how great was mans wickedness on earth, and how every plan 
devised by his mind was nothing but evil all the time" (Gen 6:5 nyps), and 
mentions the cohabitation of "sons of God" with daughters of men rather 
neutrally, Josephus used this opportunity to elaborate on the theme of the 
importance of obeying the customs ofthe fathers. In addition, he turned Noah 
into a preacher of righteousness—a detail he could not have found in Genesis: 


And these men for seven generations continued to believe that God was 
Lord of the universe and to look upon all things with reference to virtue. 
Then in the course of time they changed from their ancestral habits for the 
worse, neither offering to God the customary honors nor taking into account 
justice toward humanity; but, through the things that they did, exhibiting 
double the zeal for vice that they had formerly shown for virtue, they thereby 


36. On Berossus and Josephus’s use of him, see Barclay 2006, 80-81, notes on Ag. Ap. 
1.129-131. 
37. See Attridge 1976. 
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incurred the enmity of God for themselves. For many angels of God, con- 
sorting with women, fathered children who were insolent and despisers of 
every good thing because of the confidence that they had in their power. 
For, according to tradition, they are said to have committed outrages com- 
parable to those said by the Greeks to have been done by giants. Nochos, 
disgusted with their actions and being displeased with their endeavors, tried 
to persuade them to improve their attitude and to change their actions.?9 But 
seeing that they did not give way but were vehemently overpowered by the 
pleasure of evils, fearing lest they even slay him with his wives and children 
and those who were dwelling with them, he withdrew from the land.*? 


Another passage in which Josephus returned to this theme is Ant. 1.96- 
103. As was pointed out above, Josephus put into Noah’s mouth an eloquent 
prayer, totally absent from the Bible, that mentioned only his sacrifice. In con- 
trast, in Judean Antiquities Noahs prayer is much more important than the 
sacrifice, and God's favorable response to Noah is said to be to his "supplica- 
tions,” not his sacrifice. This tendency seems to be in line with other passages 
both in the later writings of Josephus and in other Diaspora Jewish compo- 
sitions. The Jews of the Greco-Roman Diaspora did not entreat God with 
sacrifices, which could only be offered in Jerusalem (and by the time Josephus 
was writing Judean Antiquities, not even there); therefore, the sacrificial cult 
could not have had much day-to-day relevance for them. On the other hand, 
prayer as an alternative way of worship did.^? 

In answer to Noahs prayer, God promised not to destroy humanity again 
and explained that “it was not He who had destroyed those who had perished 
but that they had suffered this punishment because of their own wicked- 
ness.... But these outrages that they committed against my piety and virtue 
forced me to inflict this penalty upon them. But I will cease in the future to 
punish crimes with such wrath and more especially since you call upon Me" 
(Ant. 1.99-101). In the Bible, God did not speak with Noah at all, but to “his 
own heart,’ and his musings followed his smelling of the "pleasant odor" of 
Noahs sacrifice. 


38. See the material on Noah as a preacher in Nadav Sharon and Moshe Tishel, “Dis- 
tinctive Traditions about Noah and the Flood in Second Temple Jewish Literature, in this 
volume. 

39. Ant. 1.72-74; translation from Feldman 2000, 26-28. 

40. See D. R. Schwartz 1996; 2002; 2004. On Josephus as a Diaspora Jew, see D. R. 
Schwartz 2007. Cf., however, Ant. 1.140, where Noah brings a sacrifice and feasts after har- 
vesting the vine he had planted and making wine. No sacrifice is mentioned in the Bible. 
It seems that Josephus wanted to provide a more “respectable” context for Noah getting 
drunk. 
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Ihe idea that obedience to God brings happiness but disobedience leads 
to calamity is repeated immediately after the passage dealing with the flood. 
Again, nothing of this is in the Bible, but it represents Josephuss own outlook 
and is in line with the main religious paradigm of Judean Antiquities. Speaking 
of Noah's descendants, Josephus informed his readers that 


When God bade them, because of their large population, to send colonies, in 
order that they might not engage in civil strife with one another, but cultivat- 
ing much of the soil they might enjoy its fruits, they did not listen to God 
owing to their ignorance; and therefore, falling into misfortunes, they came 
to realize their error. For when they flourished with a multitude of young 
people, God again advised them to establish a colony. But they, not realiz- 
ing that their blessings were due to His favor and supposing that their own 
might was the reason for their prosperity, did not obey. And to this disobedi- 
ence to God's will they added the suspicion that He was encouraging them 
with malicious intent to emigrate in order that being scattered they might 
more easily be assailed.*! 


It should also be borne in mind that another mention of Noah by Jose- 
phus, in the speech of Moses after his descent from Mount Sinai, also appears 
in the context of exhortation to follow God's laws: “God, O Hebrews, just as 
He also did previously, graciously received me and having prescribed a blessed 
life for you and a well-ordered constitution, is also coming Himself into the 
camp” (Ant. 3.84). After mentioning Noah, whom God saved from the flood,” 
Moses again encourages the Israelites to follow the laws: "Let them [God's 
words] be held in reverence by you and let them be more worth fighting for 
than children and wives. For you will lead a blessed life if you follow them 
and, enjoying a fruitful earth and a sea that is not stormy and the birth of chil- 
dren begotten in accordance with nature, you will also be terrifying to your 
enemies" (Ant. 3.88). As has already been pointed out, this speech is absent 
from the Bible and is wholly a Josephan composition. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of conclusion, we have seen that Josephus used the story of Noah and 
the flood, as it appears in his writings, in order to pursue three of his main 
purposes. Josephus mainly intended Judean Antiquities and Against Apion for 
a sympathetic Gentile audience, to whom he desired to prove the reliability of 


41. Ant. 1.110-112; translation from Feldman 2000, 39-40. 
42. “[God], on account of Whom Nochos escaped the Flood...—this is the One who 
graciously bestows these words upon you through me as an interpreter" (Ant. 3.87). 
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the biblical account, the respectability of the Judean tradition, and the excel- 
lence of the Judean laws. The story of Noah as presented by Josephus served 
all of these purposes well. Josephus tried to prove two of the above points by 
his detailed chronological calculations throughout the passage and by adduc- 
ing non-Jewish witnesses to the flood story. The third theme—that of living 
according to the Judean laws—also played a major role in his treatment. As 
has been discussed above, Josephus promised to prove to his open-minded 
readers that obedience to the Judean laws brings happiness and blissful life but 
that failure to follow them causes destruction. As can be seen from his treat- 
ment of the story of Noah, he creatively used the biblical narrative to illustrate 
his main religious idea in Judean Antiquities. 


PuiLo's INTERPRETATION OF NOAH 
Albert C. Geljon 


Ihe Jewish philosopher and exegete Philo of Alexandria (ca. 15 B.c.E.-ca. 
45 C.E.) was a very prolific author whose treatises for the most part offer an 
interpretation of the Pentateuch. His exegetical writings are usually divided 
into three main groups.! (1) In the Exposition of the Law, Philo presents the 
Mosaic legislation systematically, offering both a literal and an allegorical 
reading. These treatises seem to be intended for a broad audience. (2) The 
Allegorical Commentary is directed to advanced students; in it the Jewish exe- 
gete gives a detailed and often complicated exegesis of Genesis in allegorical 
terms. In this series, Philos line of thought is often difficult to follow, because, 
while explaining one verse, Philo quotes another verse, which he then also 
interprets extensively. Generally Philo regards the biblical figures as differ- 
ent forms of souls that are found in mortals. (3) In Questions and Answers on 
Genesis and Exodus, Philo deals with a biblical verse in the form of formulat- 
ing a question and giving an answer. He offers both a literal and an allegorical 
reading. These works have survived only in Armenian translation. In all three 
series Philo addresses the figure of Noah, and in what follows I treat Philos 
presentation on the basis of four important themes.” 


1. THE RIGHTEOUS AND PERFECT NOAH 


In his Exposition of the Law Philo sets out the Mosaic legislation, but he 
asserts that, before God gave the law to his people, the patriarchs already 
lived according to the law. At the beginning of On the Life of Abraham, Philo 
explains that the patriarchs are laws endowed with soul and reason, because 
they lived in accordance with the unwritten law of nature.? Philo considers the 


1. See Morris 1987, 826-54 

2. An overview of Philos interpretation of Noah and the flood is given by Lewis 1968, 
42-73. See also Feldman 1988a. 

3. See Martens 1994, 325-26 
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patriarchs as types of souls who yearn for virtue (Abraham 4—5). He discerns 
two triads of patriarchs: (1) Enosh, Enoch, and Noah; (2) Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (Abraham 47-48). The second trio is superior to the first, and within 
each triad there is also a hierarchy or stratification: Noah is more excellent 
than Enosh and Enoch. Dealing with the first triad, Philo argues that Enosh 
represents hope, because hope is the first step toward the possession of good 
things (Abraham 7). The Alexandrian exegete bases this interpretation on Gen 
4:26 in the Lxx translation: “He called his name Enosh; he hoped to call on the 
name of the Lord God?^ The second place after hope is given to repentance 
for sins and to improvement. Enoch is a symbol of one who changes from the 
worse life to the better, for it is written that he was not found because God 
transferred him (Gen 5:24 LXX). The transference by God implies the change 
for the better life (Abraham 17-18). 

Superior to hope and improvement is perfection, which is represented by 
Noah, since it is written: “Noah, a man righteous and perfect in his genera- 
tion, was well-pleasing to God" (Gen 6:9). This verse forms the basis for Philos 
interpretation of Noah. He is characterized not only as righteous, perfect, and 
pleasing to God but also as good, wise, holy, and a lover of virtue. However, 
the epithet par excellence is "righteous" That Noah is perfect means that he 
acquired all of the virtues and that he, having acquired them, continued to 
exercise each of them (Abraham 34). To be well-pleasing to God is the highest 
virtue and the summit of happiness (Unchangeable 118).5 Because the righ- 
teous Noah follows the right reason (öp8ös Adyos), which is perfect and truly 
masculine, he fathers male children.? The unjust person, whose thoughts are 
unmanly, fathers female children, and he plants a tree of vice and passions 
(Giants 5; Gen 5:32). Philo usually associates the male gender with reason 
and virtue, the female with passions and vice.! Noah is the tenth descendant 
from Adam (Gen 5), which shows that, just as ten is the most perfect end of 
the numbers, so righteousness is perfect and the true end of actions in life 


4. See Rewards 11-14. 

5. See Rewards 15-21. 

6. dotetos, Unchangeable 107; codóc, Abraham 31; véAetoc, Abraham 31, 34, 36; 
Unchangeable 118; QUA&peroc, Abraham 27, 31; 0o vc, Abraham 27. 

7. öixauog, Alleg. Interp. 3.78; Worse 170; Posterity 48, 173, 175; Giants 3, 5; Unchange- 
able 118, 140; Confusion 105; Migration 125; Heir 260; Prelim. Studies 90; Abraham 27, 31. 

8. Cf. QG 1.97 (discussion of Gen 6:9): righteousness and perfection and being pleas- 
ing to God are the greatest virtues. 

9. In Unchangeable 118 Philo explains that the offspring of the good mind are the vir- 
tues mentioned in Genesis: being righteous, perfect, and well-pleasing to God. 

10. See, e.g., Sacrifices 102-103; Worse 28. For Philos interpretation of male and 
female, see Baer 1970, 35-54. 
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(Prelim. Studies 90; Posterity 173).!! The Jewish exegete emphasizes Noah's 
excellent character (xaAoxd&yadia; Abraham 35-36) and describes him as most 
holy (Virtues 201). The name Noah means "rest" or "righteous; and these 
titles are very suitable for a wise man, because there is nothing better than 
righteousness, the chief among the virtues.!? Rest indicates that Noah has rest 
or peace in his mind. He has driven out of his soul all unnatural movements, 
which are the cause of turmoil and confusion.!? Such movements are looked 
for by worthless men, but wise men seek a tranquil and peaceful life (Abra- 
ham 27). In the Genesis account, Noah’s parents and grandparents are not 
mentioned, only his virtues are listed, and Philo clarifies that this indicates 
that the wise man does not have a house, family, or country" save virtue and 
virtuous actions (31).!5 Noah is a sage because he has expelled from his soul 
the untamed passions and the beast-like vices (32). 

Because Gen 6:9 says that Noah was perfect in his generation, Philo quali- 
fies Noahs perfection: he is not absolutely good, only in comparison with the 
men ofhis time. There are other sages (Abraham, Isaac, Jacob) who were good 
by nature and excellent in words and deeds without having any contact with 
evil things. Therefore, the other sages win the first prize and Noah the second 
prize (37-38).16 Proof of Noah's excellence is that he was not destroyed in the 
flood and that after the flood he became the founder of a new race (46).!7 

Other biblical figures are described in the same way as Noah is depicted. 
Abel, for instance, is a lover of virtue and a man of worth who is placed oppo- 
site Cain, the bad man who loves the body and earthly things (Sacrifices 1—4; 
Worse 109; Posterity 172). Like Noah, Abel oppresses the irrational movements 
of his soul (Sacrifices 45). Moses, who for Philo is the wise man par excellence, 


11. For the perfection of the number ten, see Prelim. Studies 94, 103-105; Planting 125. 

12. The same interpretation occurs in Alleg. Interp. 3.77; Worse 121; Q.G. 2.45. The 
translation of “rest” is based on the Hebrew verb T111 “to rest and Gen 5:29 Lxx, where it 
is written “he [Noah] shall give us rest from our labors and from our sorrows and from the 
earth that the Lorp God has cursed.” See Grabbe 1988, 192-93. Because Philo connects the 
earth with the body and earthly passions, he interprets the phrase “to make rest from the 
earth" as destroying the passions. 

13. See Worse 121-122: it is the nature of righteousness to make rest in the place of 
toil and to destroy grief. 

14. In all likelihood, Philo is thinking of God's command to Abraham to leave his 
land, family, and father's house (Gen 12:1). In Migration 2, he explains land as body, family 
as sense-perception, and father's house as speech. 

15. See Q.G. 1.97: to the virtuous person, virtue is truly a generation. 

16. It isa contest in which virtue is the prize; see Prelim. Studies 24. 

17. See Rewards 22, where Philo explains that Noah received two prizes as a reward 
for his righteousness: he was saved from the flood and became the beginning of a new 
generation (cf. Virtues 201). 
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is portrayed in the same way: he bridles the passions, practicing self-restraint 
and self-control (Moses 1.25-26, 154). His own aim is living in accord with 
the right reason of nature (Moses 1.48). Furthermore, Moses fulfills the four 
functions that the Stoics assign to the wise man: he is king, legislator, priest, 
and prophet (Moses 2.2; SVF 3:619).!8 

Describing Noah as virtuous and oppressing the passions, Philo presents 
him as a Stoic sage. Generally the Stoics place the wise and perfect man in 
opposition to the worthless man (SVF 1:126; 3:661). The sage, being righteous 
and a man of worth, has reached a state of passionlessness (3:332, 448, 622). 
Participating in virtue, he acts and lives according to virtue (3:76, 643), and 
the man who possesses all virtues is perfect (3:76, 299). By way of contrast, 
the worthless man, being beast-like and wild, acts wickedly without worrying 
about virtue (3:677, 682). This is the same image as used in Philos depiction 
of Noah, whom he also places opposite the worthless man. In the passage on 
Noah, Philo uses the Stoic definition of passion as an “unnatural movement 
of the soul" (Abraham 27; SVF 3:462, 476). According to the Stoic ideal, Noah 
follows right reason, which can be identified with the divine law (SVF 3:560; 
Creation 143). 


2. NOAH FOUND GRACE WITH THE LORD GOD 


Philo discusses Gen 6:8 in Unchangeable 104-116: “Noah found grace [xapıs] 
with the Lord God"? The Jewish exegete explains that Noah, the man of 
worth, found in all his inquiries as highest truth that all things are a grace 
or gift of God: earth, water, air, fire, sun, stars, heaven—in a word, all living 
beings and all plants. God has graciously given the world to the world and its 
parts to themselves and each other. He gives his boons not because he consid- 
ers everyone as being worth his grace; rather, he gives his benefits because 
of his goodness.?? This goodness is the motive for creating the world (107- 
108)?! 

In the biblical text it is written that Noah found grace with the Lord God, 
and Philo explains that “Lord” and “God” are the titles of the two powers of 
God, of whom the ruling power by which God rules the world is called Lord, 
whereas God is the name of the creative and beneficial power by which he cre- 


18. See Geljon 2002, 8-11. 

19. The passage is commented on by Winston and Dillon 1983, 330-34. 

20. Here Philo interprets the word xapis as meaning "free gift? which is the same 
exegesis of "finding grace" in Alleg. Interp. 3.78. 

21. Platonic thought, Tim. 29d. 
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ated the world.” Philo discerns a difference between Noah and Moses, who is 
said to have found grace with God himself (Exod 33:17). God shows himself 
to Moses by himself with nothing else, because Moses possesses the high- 
est wisdom. Noahs wisdom is inferior to and a copy of Moses’ wisdom, and 
therefore he found grace with God's powers, which, being subjected to God, 
are on a lower ontological level than God himself (109-110). 

Philo considers Noah as the good mind who loves God and strives for 
virtue, and in what follows Philo places Noah in opposition to the mind, 
which loves the body and the passions and has been sold in slavery to the 
chief cook. As a eunuch, he has been deprived of all the male and productive 
parts of the soul, and he does not do good deeds.?? Such a mind is cast into 
the prison of passions and finds grace with the chief jailer (111).*4 In the true 
sense of the word, prisoners are those who are full of folly, incontinence, cow- 
ardice, injustice, impiety, and all other plagues. The governor of the prison is 
the concentration of all vices, and being well-pleasing to him is the greatest 
penalty (112-113). Philo ends the passage by speaking to the soul and urging 
him to put away what is well-pleasing to the rulers of the prisons and to strive 
with all zeal to be pleasing to God. But if one is unable to do so, then one 
should seek God's powers and become their suppliant until they accept the 
fidelity of ones service and place one amidst those who are well-pleasing to 
them, as Noah was well-pleasing (116). 

In his discussion of Gen 6:8, Noah is presented as being inferior to Moses, 
who possesses the highest wisdom. For Philo, Moses is the most eminent 
philosopher who has both attained the summit of philosophy and received 
oracles (Creation 8). Noah reached only God's powers (Lord and God), but 
Moses reached God himself. In the same way, in Abraham 37-38 Noah is said 
to win the second prize, whereas other sages win the first prize. But the righ- 
teous Noah is also contrasted with the worthless man who, shut in the prison 
of vices, is led by passions and vices. 


22. Philo derives Beög from the verb tiéjut, which can mean “to create.” For the two 
powers, see, e.g., Alleg. Interp. 1.96, 3.73; Cherubim 27; Sacrifices 59-60; see Winston 1985, 
19-21. 

23. Philo here employs the metaphor of begetting virtue. Because a eunuch does not 
have reproductive organs, he is not able to beget virtue and to do virtuous acts. 

24. Philo has Joseph in mind, whom he describes as a eunuch, in contrast with the 
biblical account, in which Potiphar, the chief caterer, is a eunuch (Gen 39:1). 
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3. NOAH AND THE FLOOD 


In several places Philo discusses the ark that Noah built on God's command 
and the flood that took place.” In On the Life of Moses, Philo retells the story 
as an example of the punishment of the impious and the honoring of the just 
(Moses 2.59-65). In another passage Philo compares Noah to Deucalion, the 
figure in Greek mythology who survives the flood (Rewards 23), without any 
critical comments, whereas elsewhere he disapproves of Greek myths (Prelim. 
Studies 61; Confusion 2; Giants 58). Louis Feldman argues that Philo, in iden- 
tifying Noah with Deucalion, emphasizes the historicity of the deluge. I have 
doubts about this view because Philo does not give other external evidence to 
support the truth of the event.?6 

Explained in an allegorical way, the ark is a symbol of the body, which 
is the vessel of the soul (Worse 170; Q.G. 2.1, 19). In the details of the con- 
struction of the ark, Philo discovers similarities with the human body. The 
ark is, for instance, made out of quadrangular beams (Gen 6:14), and most 
parts of the body are quadrangular (Q.G. 2.2). Just as the ark is covered inside 
and outside with asphalt, which binds things together, so the human body is 
united outside and inside (Q.G. 2.4). Noah coats the ark, that is, the body, with 
asphalt, and in this way he strengthens the impressions and activities of which 
the body is the medium. At that moment he is not yet able to understand truth 
without the body. But after the flood, he can behold things as they really are 
through the soul alone. By way of contrast, Moses, who is dotelog from his 
birth, weeps when he lies in the ark of the body that is covered with asphalt 
and receives impressions through senses (Exod 2:3, 6). He yearns for a nature 
without a body (Confusion 105-107). Moses realizes that the asphalt does not 
provide real safety (&od&Aeta). 

The flood is a cleansing of the soul from wrongdoing. Noah is ordered 
to bring into the ark seven clean beasts, male and female (Gen 7:2). Philo 
interprets the seven beasts as the seven parts of the irrational soul: seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, speaking, and begetting; the eighth part 
is the mind, the ruling part of the soul.?” It is characteristic of the wise man 
to have the irrational parts cleaned, but in the soul of a foolish and worthless 
man they are polluted (Worse 167-173). 


25. An overview of the interpretation of the story of the flood in Philo, Pseudo-Philo, 
and Josephus is given by Feldman 2004, 84-114. 

26. Feldman 2004, 86. 

27. Philo follows the Stoic division of the soul into the ruling part and the seven parts 
(SVF 2:836). 
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Philo also offers another reading of the flood: it is a symbol of punish- 
ment ofthe soul for its wickedness and misdeeds. The deluge is a throwing of 
sins and a torrent of injustice in which streams of passions swirled around in 
the soul (Confusion 23-25; cf. Flight 192; Q.G. 2.9). A great flood arises when 
the streams ofthe mind are opened by vices such as madness, folly, desire, and 
impiety (Q.G. 2.18). 


4. NOAH AS A FARMER AND A PLANTER 


Genesis 9:20 relates that Noah began to be a farmer, and Philo deals extensively 
with this fact in On Agriculture. At the beginning of this treatise the Jewish 
exegete argues that there is a great difference between a farmer and a worker 
on the soil. It is possible to work on the soil without any knowledge, but a 
farmer is a professional, having knowledge of farming. With skill he cultivates 
the land and looks after trees and plants (1-7). Having given some examples 
of good farming—loping, trimming, grafting— Philo moves to a metaphorical 
use of farming: the husbandry of the soul. It is the task of the mind to reap the 
fruits of what has been sown or planted. Mature souls are nourished by the 
instructions in prudence, self-control, and all other virtues. When they have 
been sown and planted in the mind, they will bring forth beneficial fruits, 
namely, good and praiseworthy actions. By means of farming, trees of pas- 
sions and vices are cut down and destroyed (10-11). The righteous man, who 
is a farmer of the soul, is placed opposite the unjust man, who is a worker on 
the soil. Cain is an example of a bad man whose occupation is tilling the earth 
(Gen 4:2). He is also cursed from the earth and shall work the earth with his 
hand (4:12, 20-21). Philo explains that earth is a symbol of the body, and the 
worker of the earth pursues bodily pleasures, according to his bodily nature 
(Q.G. 2.66).°® In the biblical text it is written that Noah began to be a farmer, 
and Philo explains that Noah only began but was not able to go on and lacked 
the strength to attain the final stage (Agriculture 125, 181). 

Noah also planted a vineyard, drank the wine, became drunk, and was 
rendered naked in his house. His youngest son reported his father's nakedness 
to his brothers (Gen 9:20-22). Philo devotes a whole treatise to On Planting, in 
the first part of which he discusses God's work as a planter and in the second 
treats the question, which was much discussed in philosophical schools, ^Will 
the wise man get drunk??? Among other things, Philo argues that the verb 
"to get drunk" (ueOvetv) is derived from "after sacrificing" (età To due) and 


28. This interpretation parallels that of Noah as farmer and Cain as worker of the earth 
in Worse 104-111. 
29. Seneca reports that Zeno forbade a wise man to get drunk (Ep. 83). 
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that therefore it is fitting for a wise man to become drunk.?? A worthless man 
will never perform a sacrificial act (Planting 163-164)?! Drunkenness does 
not seem to suit the wise man very well, but, wishing to do justice to the bibli- 
cal text about Noah’s behavior, Philo is eager to explain the drunkenness of the 
wise Noah. He thus argues that a wise man may get drunk. 

In the treatise On Drunkenness, Philo discusses Moses' views on drunk- 
enness. The Jewish legislator uses wine as a symbol of nakedness, which 
manifests itself in foolish talking, insensibility, insatiable greediness, and 
gladness. Noah, having become drunk, was found in this situation (Drunken- 
ness 4).? Becoming naked means that the soul becomes foolish and senseless, 
being deprived of virtue. But Noahs foolishness does not reach those out- 
side, but stays in the house, for it is said that “he was rendered naked in his 
house" (Gen 9:21). When the wise man commits sin, he does not go out, as the 
worthless man does. The evil ofthe latter has been spread forth, but that ofthe 
former has been contained (Alleg. Interp. 2.60). 

The soberness to which Noah returns (Gen 9:24) is interpreted as the 
soberness of the soul, which is very profitable (Sobriety 1-5). When Noah 
becomes sober, he sees what his younger son has done and utters curses. Philo 
explains that the mind, having become sober, perceives what the young, rebel- 
lious wickedness has done (Sobriety 30). To become sober is repentance and a 
recovering as from a disease (Alleg. Interp. 2.60). 


CONCLUSION 


As noted at the outset, Philo deals with Noah in all three series of writ- 
ings. In the Exposition of the Law he offers the most literal reading: Noah 
is described as a righteous person and a wise man. Because of his righteous- 
ness, he survives the great flood, which is a punishment of wicked people. In 
the Allegorical Commentary, Philo gives an allegorical and more complicated 
exegesis. Noah is not only a historical figure but also a symbol of the good 
mind that fathers male offspring, that is, the virtues. The flood is allegorically 
interpreted as a cleansing of the soul. In the Questions and Answers on Genesis, 
Philo combines a literal interpretation with allegorical exegesis. The different 
series complement each other. 


30. This etymology occurs in a fragment from Aristotles Symposium (frag. 3 ed. Ross 
= Athenaeus 40c-d). 

31. In Q.G. 2.68 Philo writes that Noah does not drink wine to excess but “only drinks 
some" wine, which always happens to the wise man. 

32. I follow Colson’s reading of Drunkenness 4 (see Philo of Alexandria 1929-68, 3:500). 
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The most important aspect in Philos discussion of Noah is his depiction 
of Noah as a righteous sage and a man of worth who controls his passions. 
This portrait is based on Gen 6:9, where Noah is called righteous, perfect in 
his generation, and well-pleasing to God, but Philo furnishes him with the 
characteristics of a Stoic sage who has driven out the passions or at least 
controls them. The name Noah means rest, which indicates that Noah has 
rest in his mind, because he has expelled the passions. Due to his perfection, 
Noah survives the flood and becomes the founder of a new race. The flood is 
interpreted as a punishment of the soul for its misdeeds or as a cleansing of 
wrongdoing. The wise man ought to have a soul cleaned from passions. The 
flood is also a symbol of the stream of passions and vices that attack the mind. 
Philo explains that Noahs activities as a farmer (Gen 9:20) consist in cutting 
down and destroying the trees of passions and vices. Noah, the righteous man, 
is a farmer of the soul and is contrasted with the unjust Cain, who tills the 
earth (Gen 4:2) and strives for earthly passions. Noah's perfection is qualified: 
he is inferior to Moses, the wisest man, who reaches God himself, whereas 
Noah finds grace with God's powers only. Noah drinks wine, becomes drunk, 
and is rendered naked in his house (Gen 9:20-21). Being loyal to the biblical 
text, Philo argues that a wise man may get drunk. Being naked means becom- 
ing foolish, but Noah foolishness is seen only in his house, which is fitting 
for the wise man. The sin ofa wise man has not been spread forth. Thus, Philo 
plays down Noah’s nakedness. 

It is evident that Philo offers first and foremost an ethical reading of Noah 
along the lines of Stoic ethics. Noah nearly becomes a Stoic sage, but Philo 
believes that this reading of Noah is based on the Pentateuch. There are clear 
similarities between Mosaic law and Greek philosophy, since the Greek phi- 
losophers supposedly learned their theories from Moses, who is more ancient 
than any Greek philosopher. By describing Noah as a sage, Philo sought to 
make the biblical figure acceptable for his non-Jewish contemporaries. Philos 
interpretation of Noah shows obviously that he was a man of two worlds: the 
world of Jewish faith, which he inherited from his family; and the world of 
Greek learning, in which he was profoundly instructed. His reading of Noah 
is a good example of the Hellenization of a biblical figure. 


NOAH IN RABBINIC LITERATURE* 


Aryeh Amihay 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The figure of Noah as it is reflected in rabbinic literature is quite different 
from the one found in Second Temple literature.! In contrast to the central 
role Noah plays in 1 Enoch, Jubilees, and the Genesis Apocryphon, practi- 
cally rising to the position of a redeemer, his role in rabbinic literature is not 
intensified. The rabbis' attitude toward him is ambiguous: he is recognized as 
the hero of the flood, but at the same time his sins are mentioned. 

This change of roles has led some scholars to consider the possibility that 
there was an anti-Noachic polemic intended to diminish his significance? The 
main argument of this essay is that there are no signs of a systematic polemic, 
since the ambiguity regarding Noah also conveys positive attitudes toward 
his figure? The source of this ambiguity, therefore, is to be found in the bibli- 


* I am deeply grateful to my friends Moulie Vidas and Nadav Sharon for reading 
earlier versions of this study and offering insightful and extremely helpful comments. Any 
remaining errors are my own. 

1. On Noah in Second Temple literature, see Bernstein 1999; 2005; Dimant 1998; Feld- 
man 1988a (cf. 1998b, 17-37); 2003; Lewis 1968, 10-81; Segal 2007, 145-67; Stone 1999; 
VanderKam 1980; 1992a. Note that some of these authors hold a different view regarding 
Noah in Second Temple literature than the one assumed above. Feldman seems to draw a 
continuum of Noah's figure between Second Temple times and rabbinic traditions, while 
Bernstein stresses that the Noah and the flood traditions do not gain a unified treatment in 
Qumran or in other Second Temple literature (1999, 223). 

2. See Kaplan 1931 and, more elaborately, Koltun-Fromm 1997. Baumgarten argues 
that certain polemical strands can be found as early as the biblical narrative itself. The 
postdiluvian narrative is intended to ensure that the hero of the flood is not apotheosized 
as in the Mesopotamian traditions (Baumgarten 1975, 61; cf. Noort 1999, 27-30). For an 
argument of a very different nature against Noah, see Orlov 2007, 361-96. 

3. I have long struggled over the question of the lack of a systematic approach regard- 
ing Noah. Should this be ascribed merely to a polysemic tendency of midrash, allowing 
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cal text and should be ascribed to exegetical techniques and hermeneutical 
choices rather than to an anti-Noachic ideology.* In order to establish this 
argument, the major sources regarding Noah in rabbinic literature will be dis- 
cussed, following their chronological order in the biblical narrative. 


2. RABBINIC SOURCES CONCERNING NOAH 
2.1. NOAH'S BIRTH 


Rabbinic sources present only two traditions concerning Noahs birth: a brief 
comment on him being born circumcised; and more lengthy discussions 
regarding his name and its explanation (the midrash-shem). 

Avot de-Rabbi Nathan names Noah as one of the righteous men born 
circumcised: 


And why does scripture say, An unblemished and upright man (Job 1:8)? This 
is to teach that Job came forth circumcised, for it is said, And God created 
Man in his image (Gen 1:27). Seth too came forth circumcised, for it is said, 
And he begot a son in his own likeness, according to his image (Gen 5:3). Noah 
too came forth circumcised, for it is said, He was righteous, flawless in his 
generation (Gen 6:9). Shem too came forth circumcised, for it is said, And 
Melchizedek, king of Shalem (Gen 14:18). Jacob too came forth circumcised, 
for it is said, And Jacob, a flawless man, who dwelled in tents (Gen 25:27). 
Joseph too came forth circumcised, for it is said, These are the generations of 
Jacob, Joseph (Gen 37:2). But it is not improper to say anything but These are 
the generations of Jacob, Reuben? Why then does scripture say Joseph? Only 
[to teach us that] just as Jacob came forth circumcised, so too Joseph came 


certain verses to be contemporaneously interpreted in opposing ways? As I hope this paper 
will demonstrate, this issue is of no consequence for the refutation of anti-Noachic polemic 
in midrash. Even the negative views do not reflect a polemic tone but mainly an adherence 
to scripture, motivated by value-based decisions. Moreover, on a general note, I may add 
that the pluralistic nature of midrash seems to be, as recognized by many scholars, the 
result of many years in the making rather than an inherent trait thereof. See Yadin 2003 for 
arepresentation ofthe views and further bibliography there. See also discussions in Bakhos 
2006 (esp. those of Bakhos, Fraade and Yadin); Rubenstein 2005 (esp. those of Boyarin, 
Elman, Halivni, Rubenstein); Stern 1988; G. Vermes 1973. See most recently and specifi- 
cally on this topic Fraade 2007. 

4. The question of the rabbis commitment to the literal interpretation of the text is 
another great methodological issue at point. For a summary of the arguments, see Fraade 
1987. In this essay I contend that the motivation is primarily hermeneutical, while at the 
same time realizing that any exegetical choice embodies and reflects certain values. In this 
Iam following Halbertal's argumentation, applying his method of legal midrash to aggadic 
midrash. See Halbertal 1997, esp. 15-41, 168-74. Cf. Halivni 1991, 3-79. 
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forth circumcised. Moses too came forth circumcised, for it is said, And she 
saw him that he was good (Exod 2:2). And what did his mother see that was 
more handsome and more splendid than anyone else? It was that he came 
forth circumcised. Wicked Balaam too came forth circumcised for it is said, 
The saying of him who hears the words of God (Num 24:4). Samuel too came 
forth circumcised, for it is said, and the boy, Samuel, continued to grow both 
in stature and in favor (1 Sam 2:26). David too came forth circumcised, for 
it is said, A Miktam of David. Protect me, O God, for I have taken refuge in 
you (Ps 16:1). Jeremiah too came forth circumcised, for it is said, Before I 
formed you in the belly I knew you, and before you came forth from the womb 
I consecrated you (Jer 1:5). Zerubbabel too came forth circumcised, for it is 
said, On that day I will take you, O Zerubbabel, my servant, son of Shealtiel, 
says the Lord (Hag 2:23).° 


Three questions rise from this quotation. First, can any link be established 
between the miraculous birth narratives of Noah found in 1 Enoch, Gene- 
sis Apocryphon, and 1Q19 and this citation? Second, what is the scriptural 
reasoning of this tradition? Finally, what image of Noah is reflected in this 
tradition, or, in other words, what is the purpose of this tradition? 

The fact that Noah is mentioned here within such a diverse group seems 
to indicate that his being born circumcised is not associated with his role as 
a semidivine being in the apocryphal birth narratives of Second Temple lit- 
erature.° Noah's outstanding appearance upon birth in 1 En. 106-107 serves 
to mark him as a prototype of the savior—a role that is more clearly stated in 
another component of the Enochic literature, namely, the Animal Apocalypse 
(1 En. 89:1-9). 

According to the list in 'Abot de Rabbi Nathan, being born circumcised 
can indeed signify divinity. This is understood through the prooftext of 
Adams creation without the foreskin. The rabbis infer this from Gen 1:27, 
which states that God created Adam in his image. In other words, the rabbis 
take for granted that God's image is without a foreskin.’ 

However, though being born circumcised may be a sign of divinity, it is 
not necessarily so. The fact that wicked Balaam is mentioned as such in the 


5. Abot R. Nat. version A, 2, 50-55. Numbering is based on Becker 2006, 46-48. For 
translation, I consulted Goldin 1955, 23; Neusner 1997, 22-23. 

6. Note that this tradition is completely absent from the shorter version of 'Abot de 
Rabbi Nathan. In several manuscripts, Samuel does not appear in the list. See Becker 2006, 
46-47. On the editions of 'Abot de Rabbi Nathan, see Kister 1998. However, despite the 
fact that this passage has undergone many changes and expansions, there is no reason to 
assume that it originally specified Noah alone. 

7. This is in line with the concept of the circumcised body being the perfected condi- 
tion. See further below. 
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same list testifies to this. In other words, Noah's inclusion in the list does not 
necessarily mark him as divine, not even as particularly righteous. 

Ihe prooftext for Noah's being born circumcised is Gen 6:9: “Noah was 
a righteous man, flawless [DN] in his generation?? The interpretation of 
the root DN or DNN to signify circumcision is not exclusive to Noah in this 
midrash. In fact, it is the point of departure for the midrash when it mentions 
Job. In addition to Job and Noah, Jacob is also named as being born circum- 
cised for the same reason. To these we should also add Shem/Melchizedek, 
whose prooftext is him being “King of Shalem? here DYW being read as an 
adjective, “whole, complete,’ rather than a proper name, an adjective that is 
synonymous with DAN (cf. Ps 37:37; Lev 3:1, 6; as well as the standard equiva- 
lent in the Aramaic targums for biblical DNN). 

The connection between being perfect and circumcision is ideological, in 
the sense that Jews would not want to consider the divine command of circum- 
cision to be a mutilation of their bodies.? The foreskin is therefore considered 
to be a defect, while circumcision is viewed as the perfected state. Perhaps 
more important than this is the scriptural basis for this connection.!° God's 
appearance to Abraham in Gen 17, where he gives him the command of cir- 
cumcision, opens with the words: “I am God Almighty PTW 5x], walk before 
me and be flawless [D’AN]. The association of DAN and circumcision is thus 
an interpretation of Gen 17:1, which takes the introduction of the command 
to encapsulate what is to follow. The Mishnah makes this explicit in relation to 
Abraham: "Rabbi says: Great is circumcision, for despite all the religious duties 
which Abraham our father fulfilled, he was not called ‘perfect’ until he was cir- 
cumcised, as it is written, Walk before me and be flawless (Gen 17:1)?!! Genesis 
Rabbah also makes this point: “God said to Abraham, ‘you have no other defect 
but this foreskin: remove it and the defect will be gone? Hence, walk before me 
and be flawless (Gen 17:1)??? 


8. Biblical passages are quoted based on the nrsv version and with consultation of 
Alter 2004. DNN is rendered here as “flawless” to facilitate discussion of Noah having been 
born circumcised. NRsv and Alter have “blameless” for D'NN in Gen 6:9, but the Hebrew 
might be taken as an adjective modifying the previous adjective, i.e., “completely righ- 
teous.” On the function of prooftexts, see Boyarin 1990, 22-38. 

9. Kalimi 2002 has raised the possibility that this is also framed in the context of a 
Jewish-Christian polemic. See also Niehoff 2003. 

10. On the use of midrash with scripture and the expansion ofa narrative that is some- 
times based on a single word, see Levinson 2005, 29-101. For a brief English version, see 
Levinson 2004. See also Fishbane 1998, 9-21; Frenkel 1996, 2:270-303. 

11. Ned. 3:11. Translation as quoted in Kalimi 2002, 3. See there for discussion. 

12. Gen. Rab. 46:4; translation based on the Soncino edition (Freedman 1939). 
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In conclusion, Noah's being born circumcised as it appears in ’‘Abot de 
Rabbi Nathan does not seem to be related to the role Noah plays in the Enochic 
literature. If anything, it is a faint echo of a lost tradition.? The midrash does 
not present an effort to deprive Noah of any special characteristics upon birth, 
nor is it familiar with a larger context in which such characteristics would 
become more significant. Noah is mentioned as being born circumcised, as 
are all people who are mentioned as DN or D’nN.!* The midrash probably 
recognizes him as righteous, since the prooftext provided states that as a fact, 
but it does not incline to any side regarding the interpretation of "righteous in 
his generation" (see discussion below). 

Noah is given his name in Gen 5:29, where his father prophesies or wishes 
that “he shall comfort us from our deeds and from the toil of our hands? The 
explanation of the name is problematic, since “comfort” is derived from the 
root DT, whereas Noah's name seems to be derived from the root N13, which 
means “rest.” This is expressed most clearly in Genesis Rabbah, where Rabbi 
Yohanan and Resh Lakish agree that either the verb or his name should be 
altered: 


He named him Noah saying this one shall comfort us (Gen 5:29). R. Yohanan 
said: The name does not correspond to the interpretation [given to it], nor 
does the interpretation correspond to the name. The text should either have 
said This one shall give us rest [Jr] or He named him Nahman saying this 
one shall comfort us [yam ].1^ 


This is followed by a list of etymologies that attempt to establish a connection 
between the root n1 and the flood narrative in Genesis. Rabbi Yohanan tells a 
story of all toils rebelling against their craftsmen (the cow against the plough- 
man, the door against the woodmason, and so forth) and how all rested (i.e., 
went back to order) after Noah was born. This is related to Lamech’s decree 
(that the son will comfort them of all toils)!6 but also to the flood, reflecting 
the submission required in order to bring all animals into the ark. Resh Lakish 


13. I believe that a trace of this tradition in relation to Noah is to be found in 4Q535, 
where the words DOW 753 (“came out perfect/whole") have been partially preserved (frag. 
3, line 2). See Jeremy Penner, “Is 4Q534-536 Really about Noah?” in this volume. 

14. Koltun-Fromm 1997, 58 n. 9. 

15. Gen. Rab. 25:2. See more on the etymology of Noahs name in Cassuto 1961, 288- 
89; Lewis 1968, 123; VanderKam 1992a. For the discussion of Noah's name in Philo, see 
Albert Geljon, *Philos Interpretation of Noah, in this volume. 

16. Cf. this motif also in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Gen 5:29: “this one will bring us 
relief from our work which does not succeed." All English translations of Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan are based on Maher 1992. 
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tells a story of waters flooding tombs and disturbing the peace of the dead. 
After Noahs birth, these waters ceased. The relation to the flood here is also 
clear: an unnatural event with water that ceases with Noahs birth. Another 
tradition relates it to the resting of the ark, as the root T1 is actually used in 
relation to the ark in Gen 8:4. 

One last etymology does not link Noahs name with the root n1 “rest.” 
Instead, it relates Noah's name to the scent of the sacrifice that Noah offered 
after leaving the ark (Gen 8:21), a word deriving from the same root. 

All these traditions share a common concern for the discrepancy between 
the root of Noahs name and the root of the biblical explanation of the name. 
In relation to the main question of this essay, it is significant to note that no 
one uses this to denounce Noahs role as a savior. On the contrary, most of 
the rabbinic explanations solve the etymological problem of the name while 
reinforcing this very notion. 


2.2. NOAH's RIGHTEOUSNESS 


The question of Noahs righteousness is well known: Was Noah righteous only 
in comparison to his contemporaneous corrupt generation, a generation so 
wicked as to be deserving of a flood, or would he be considered righteous in 
any generation? Although many commentaries base their answer to this ques- 
tion on the word T1172 “in his generations” in Gen 6:9, the trigger of this 
debate probably lies not in an exegetical difficulty of that word but in a wider 
framework of the Noah narrative. The midrash, therefore, is still exegetical in 
character, but the commentary does not originate from the word on which it 
seems to comment,P? but on the stark contrast between the hero of the flood, 
the one named righteous in the beginning of the narrative, and the drunken 
viticulturist at its conclusion. The flood narrative in Genesis bears many sim- 
ilarities to other flood narratives, most strikingly to two Babylonian epics: 
Atrahasis and the eleventh tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic.!? Neither of these 
narratives includes a story similar to the one told in Gen 9 of Noahs drunk- 


17. On Noah in the tradition of onomastica sacra, see Michael E. Stone and Vered 
Hillel, “Noah in Onomastic Traditions,” in this volume. 

18. This may be in part due to the fact that some midrashim originate in prior expan- 
sions of the biblical narrative, not referring to a specific verse but to a theme. See Fraade 
1987, 287-90; Heinemann 1974, 7-88; Levinson 2005, 60—101. For a different view, see 
Kugel 1983; 1998, 19-29. 

19. For relations between the ancient Near Eastern materials and postbiblical tradi- 
tions, see Baumgarten 1975; van Bekkum 1999; Bhayro 2005; Reeves 1993 (and response 
by Huggins 1995). For the influence of these narratives on the biblical flood narrative, see 
Noort 1999; Rendsburg 2007. 
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enness. This has led many scholars to contend that two ancient figures were 
merged in Noahs figure as it is found in the Bible: the Babylonian flood hero 
(whether in the form of Atrahasis or in its transformation, Utnapishtim); and 
a Phoenician hero who was the discoverer of wine. Although lacking evidence 
of an equivalent Phoenician hero, this hypothesis seems more than plausible.”° 
Note the beginning of the drunkenness narrative in Gen 9:20: "And Noah, the 
man of the soil, began and planted a vineyard.” The exact meaning of the verb 
"began" in this context is unclear. Perhaps a different verb was there originally 
that was corrupted or subsequently misunderstood. Maybe it should be read 
in the context of the flood narrative; that is, this was the first thing he did after 
leaving the ark. Whatever the meaning of the verb, there can be no doubt that 
Noah is being introduced here anew: “Noah, the man of the soil, as if the 
readers do not know who Noah is. 

The reasons that led early authors to combine the hero of the flood with 
the inventor of wine remain obscure. Later generations received these two 
figures merged into one as a fait accompli. Trying to explain how the story of 
the most righteous, the one who found favor in the eyes of the Lord, the only 
one worthy for salvation from the flood, could end in such a manner, they 
searched for clues in the text: 


In his generations (Gen 6:9). R. Judah and R. Nehemiah [disputed]. R. Judah 
said in his generations he was righteous, had he been in the generation of 
Moses or in the generation of Samuel he would not have been [considered] 
righteous.... R. Nehemiah said: if in his generations he was righteous, all the 
more so in the generation of Moses?! 


These are the generations of Noah: Noah was a righteous man, flawless in 
his generations (Gen 6:9). R. Yohanan said: in his generations, but not in 
other generations [i.e., not by the standards of other generations]. And Resh 
Lakish said: in his generations, and all the more so in other generations.?? 


Ostensibly, this dispute is solely on the interpretation and the purpose of the 
expression "in his generations" in Gen 6:9. However, if we ask ourselves what 
induced Rabbi Judah (later attributed to Rabbi Yohanan) to doubt Noahs righ- 
teousness in the first place, I think the best explanation would be the fact that 
in the biblical narrative Noah is not morally unblemished. The midrash, more 
than the Hebrew Bible itself, tends to dichotomize the biblical heroes. Either 


20. See Baumgarten 1975, 58; Driver, 1926, 109; Gunkel 1997, 80; Speiser 1964, 62. 

21. Gen. Rab. 30:9. See van Bekkum 1999, 130-31; Koltun-Fromm 1997, 63. 

22. b. Sanh. 108a. For translations of Babylonian Talmud, I consulted Neusner 1984- 
91 and Steinsaltz 1989-99. 
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they are nothing but good, or they are corrupt to the core.?? The diverse voices 
expressed in this wide literature eventually led once more to complex por- 
traits, since any given biblical figure related in rabbinic literature has opposing 
midrashim concerning him or her. 

This is manifested in the dispute quoted above between Rabbis Judah and 
Nehemiah. Each wants to have Noah go in one clear direction: either a villain 
(Judah) or a righteous person (Nehemiah). The dispute is not only about the 
figure of Noah but also regarding the essence of righteousness or the tempta- 
tion of evil. 

The attribution of this dispute in the Babylonian Talmud to the figures of 
Rabbi Yohanan and Resh Lakish intensifies what is at stake. Resh Lakish, who 
is said by Rabbi Yohanan to be a bandit who repented and became a rabbi,”4 is 
acquainted with the world of sin and its temptations. He therefore is the one 
to present a view that appreciates someone whose self-restraint allows him to 
overcome those temptations, especially when surrounded by sin and debauch- 
ery. Rabbi Yohanan, on the other hand, is an example of the exact opposite. 
Having been in the world of Torah all his life, he is not easily impressed by 
someone who has managed to stand out against the background of his con- 
temporaries. To him the story of Noah’s drunkenness is a sign that Noah was 
not that much different from his generation. Rabbi Yohanan presents a rigid 
view of sin and righteousness: either one is righteous and blameless or one 
is not. Righteousness remains an ideal that Noah has not achieved. In other 
words, the debate between Rabbis Judah and Nehemiah in Genesis Rabbah is 
reframed in the context of the biographies of Rabbi Yohanan and Resh Lakish, 
fictitious though they may have been, but part of folklore by the time of the 
Amoraim. By shifting the debate to these figures, the question in dispute 
becomes epitomized in their characters.”° 

Other midrashim present one or another of these views concerning Noah's 
righteousness, but not as a dispute. Assembling them, we find the opposing 
views, but within the text of any given midrash Noah is either the ultimate 
righteous person or the sinner who was saved only because he was better than 
everyone else in his generation. 


23. Rofé 1998, 65-66. 

24. b. Git. 47a; b. B. Mesi'a 84a; y. Ter. 45:4; y. Abod. Zar. 41:2. 

25. For the relations between Rabbi Yohanan and Resh Lakish and how these served 
to formulate their halakic personalities, see Boyarin 1993, 212-25; Kalmin 1992, 172. How- 
ever, see there and in Kalmin 1990 also on the disputed historicity of these stories. For 
another example of the method presented here of reading midrashic citations of a sage in 
various sources and noting their inherent coherence, see Boyarin 1986. 
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Two further examples of discussions about Noah’s righteousness can be 
found in the following midrashim, one from the Babylonian Talmud, the 
other from Genesis Rabbah: 


After Noah was five hundred years old etc. (Gen 5:32). [It is written] Happy is 
the man that has not walked etc. (Ps 1:1). Happy is the man refers to Noah. 
That has not walked in the counsel of the wicked—R. Judah and R. Nehe- 
miah [differ on this]. R. Judah said: [it means] through three generations: 
the generation of Enosh, the generation of the Flood and the generation of 
the separation [of the languages, cf. Gen 11]. R. Nehemiah said: during the 
generation of the Enosh he was but a child.... 

But his delight was in the law of the Lord (Ps 1:2) alludes to the seven 
precepts which he was commanded; and on his law he meditates (ibid.) that 
he inferred one thing from another, arguing, Why did the Holy One, blessed 
be He, order more clean animals than unclean ones [for the ark]? Is it not 
that he wants sacrifices offered to Him of the former? Immediately He took 
of every clean animal etc. (Gen 8:20). He is like a tree planted by streams of 
water (Ps 1:3): that the Lord planted him in the ark. Which yields its fruit in 
its season (ibid.) this alludes to Shem; and whose leaf does not wither (ibid.) 
this alludes to Ham; And in all that he does, he prospers (ibid.), this alludes 
to Japheth.26 


Rabbi Jeremiah ben Eleazar said, "Only a bit of the praise of someone do 
they say in his presence, but the whole of it they do not say to his face. Only a 
bit of the praise in his presence, for it is written, for you have I seen righteous 
before me in this generation (Gen 7:1). The whole of it [i.e., of the praise] not 
to his face, for it is written, Noah was a righteous man, flawless in his genera- 
tions (Gen 6:9). (b. ‘Erub. 18b) 


The midrash from Genesis Rabbah is striking in that when it names Noahs 
sons it does not refer to or hint at the curse of Ham." Noah is likened here 
to the ideal righteous person of Ps 1 in every way. In tractate b. 'Erubin, the 
midrash stresses that the Bible names Noah righteous twice, and it is to his 
merit that the higher praise is not said directly to his face. In neither midrash is 
there any sign of polemic or that the midrash is aware that others contend that 
Noah is unrighteous or that it is trying to disprove other views. To the con- 
trary, here Noahs righteousness seems to be taken for granted as a given fact 
(as it should be, from this point of view, since the Bible states it so explicitly). 


26. Gen Rab. 26:1. See also Koltun-Fromm 1997, 61-62. 

27. Canaan was the one cursed, of course, punished for Hams deed. See Gen. Rab. 
36:7; Speiser 1964, 61-63. For ancient exegesis dealing with this problem, see Aaron 1995; 
Brooke 1994; and Gero 1980. 
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The same tendency appears in the opposing view, the one that stresses 
Noah's sin. In the following two midrashim that tarnish Noah’s figure, both 
from Genesis Rabbah, there is no sign of a polemic. Noah’s wickedness, or at 
least the relativity of his righteousness, is taken to be a fact, again based on the 
biblical text: 


R. Abahu said, we find that the Holy One, blessed be He, shows mercy to the 
descendants for the sake of their forbears. But how do we know that the Lord 
shows mercy to the forbears for the sake of their descendants? Because it 
says And Noah found grace (Gen 6:8), which was for the sake of his offspring 
[as it is said] These are the generations of Noah (Gen 6:9). (Gen. Rab. 29:5) 


R. Berekiah said: Moses was more beloved than Noah. Noah, after having 
been called A righteous man (Gen 6:9) was called A man of the soil (Gen 
9:20); but Moses, after having been called An Egyptian man (Ex 2:19), was 
called The man of God (Deut 33:1). (Gen. Rab. 36:3) 


The latter example above enfolds precisely the motivation for this view of 
Noah. The incongruity between Noahs end and the hero of the flood leads 
exegetes to stress the fact that he was righteous only in his generation. Since 
many exegetes agree that the sins of the generation of the flood were sexual 
sins, the fact that Noah’s drunkenness is also associated with a sexual sin 
places him among his generation. 

The first midrash maintains that Noah was not saved in his own right but 
on account of future generations. Although Shem is not mentioned specifi- 
cally, we may presume that this refers to Shem, Abraham, and his descendants. 
In other words, Noah was saved only to make possible the genealogy of the 
Israelites and eventually the Jewish people. Indeed, such an argument might 
point to a tendency to reclaim Noah as belonging to Jewish tradition, although 
this—as will be discussed in the conclusion— remains indecisive. 

One last midrash that might refer to Noah's righteousness, before moving 
along to other aspects of Noahs figure, is found in Genesis Rabbah: 


These (Gen 6:9). R. Abbahu said: Wherever “these” [MYX] is written, it dis- 
misses the preceding; "and these" [MÐN] [on the other hand], adds to the 
preceding. Here that "these" is written, it dismisses the preceding. What does 
it dismiss? The generation of the Flood. (Gen. Rab. 30:2) 


The midrash states that the introduction of the genealogy of Noah signifies 
a new beginning and a dismissal of all its generation. Where does this place 
Noah in relation to his generation? In other words, does Rabbi Abbahu's 
saying agree with Rabbi Yohanans view of Noah or with the view presented 
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by Resh Lakish? By itself, the saying seems to be ambiguous enough to fit with 
either reading. Either Noah is set apart from his generation, and thus consid- 
ered better than them, or Noah is considered a man of his generation, and 
then this saying should be understood as dismissing Noah as well—and that 
only after him a new beginning starts. The ambiguity of the midrash remains, 
but the fact that another midrash, quoted above, has Rabbi Abbahu saying 
that Noah was saved on account of his progeny probably attests that here, too, 
Rabbi Abbahu considers Noah to be as sinful as his generation. 

Some have tried to argue that the targumic?? rendering of Gen 6:9 is 
also a sign of this tendency to depreciate Noahs righteousness. The Hebrew 
word for righteous is rendered as ^21 in Targum Ongelos and *N2t in Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan, translated as either “pure” or "innocent??? This argument is 
not decisive, since "31 is a common Aramaic translation for "righteous;?? but 
what is interesting is that Targum Neofiti preserves the Hebrew P”T%. In light 
of the agreement between Targum Ongelos and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, 
it seems that Neofiti's rendering PTX is an assertion that Noah is righteous 
and that there is no need to understand the word otherwise in this case. That 
being said, it should be stressed that there is no reason to consider this to be 
a disagreement between Neofiti and Pseudo-Jonathan, but rather a reaffirma- 
tion of Pseudo-Jonathan’s similar view. That Pseudo-Jonathan does not hold a 
negative view of Noah can be seen from various midrashic expansions in the 
Noah narrative, none of which bears negative consequences for Noah. Fur- 
thermore, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Gen 6:9 expands the Hebrew D'NN 
as referring to good deeds: “he was perfect in good works, in his generation" 
Cama mn pao poaya mov)?! Therefore, it seems that any ambiguity left 
in the Hebrew Bible (of which the targumist was probably aware, in light of 
the midrashim) was annulled in this translation. 

In sum, the traditions concerning Noahs righteousness or lack of it seem 
to be relying above all on the biblical text. No midrash raises the suspicion 
of an anti-Noachic polemic. The midrashim are not concerned with Noah 
being pre-Abrahamic or pre-Mosaic, nor do they seem overtly concerned 
with his appropriation by early Christian traditions as a prototype of Jesus. 


28. The discussion of Targum in this essay is in view of its role as another strand of 
rabbinic literature rather than as a genre of its own. It is therefore discussed here for its 
midrashic qualities rather than as a textual witness. For the problems of date and prov- 
enance, see Alexander 1988; Fraade 1992; Kasher 2000; Shinan 1992a. On the Targumim as 
midrash and their preservation of rabbinic traditions, see Flesher 2005; McNamara 2003; 
Safrai 2006; Shinan 1992b (cf. Shinan 1994). 

29. On translation, see Clarke 1986; Maher 1992. 

30. Clarke 1986, 339. 

31. Koltun-Fromm 1997, 58 n. 8. 
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There are certainly some traditions of the Second Temple period that survived 
in rabbinic literature,? but it seems that the context in which Noah's role was 
intensified in that literature has been neglected or forgotten. In other words, 
even the rabbis who are critical of Noah do not seem to be concerned with 
his elevation to a higher level of a priest, a messiah, or an angel. Their main 
concern, rather, is the two aspects of Noah in the biblical text itself and a rec- 
onciliation of this seeming contradiction. 


2.3. NOAH’S PREPARATIONS FOR THE FLOOD 


The traditions concerning Noahs preparations for the flood are related to the 
previous topic, since some of them rely on Noahs righteousness as part of the 
tradition. Such is the claim in Pirqe Rabbi Eliezer: “Noah said to them: Turn 
from your ways and evil deeds, so that He bring not upon you the waters of 
the Flood, and destroy all the seed of the children and men??? Noah is por- 
trayed here as a prophet pleading with the people of his generation to repent. 
Indeed, Noah is called a herald in a passage in Genesis Rabbah: 


Man (Gen 6:9). Wherever scripture speaks of “man” [U^N], it refers to a righ- 
teous man who reproved [his generation]. For during the 120 years Noah 
planted cedars and cut them down, they asked him, ^why [are you doing] 
this?" and he told them “the Lord of the universe told me that He will bring 
a Flood on the world? They said to him, "if a flood comes, it will come only 
on the house of that man" [i.e., on your house alone]. On this it is written A 
contemptible brand in the thought of him that is at ease, a thing ready for them 
whose foot slips (Job 12:5). 

R. Abba said: The Holy one, blessed be He, said, ^A single herald stood 
up for me in the generation of the Flood. This is Noah.” 

Elsewhere people say “Arouse him, stir him up!" Contemptible—because 
they despised him and called him a contemptible old man. In the thought of 
him that is at ease: this teaches that they were as hard as metal. A thing ready 
for them whose foot slips: two disasters were prepared for them, a disaster 
from above, and a disaster from below.*4 


Thus Noah is portrayed as preparing his whole life for the flood, not in order 
to save himself and his family, but rather in order to provoke response, to 


32. See Nadav Sharon and Moshe Tishel, “Distinctive Traditions about Noah and the 
Flood in Second Temple Jewish Literature,” in this volume. 

33. Pirge R. El. 23. Translation based on Friedlander 1916. On the provenance of Pirge 
de Rabbi Eliezer, see Rubenstein 1996. 

34. Gen. Rab. 30:7. The midrash is playing here on sound similarities between Hebrew 
words in Job and its contemporary Aramaic. See Freedman 1939. 
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instill fear, and to cause people to repent. Several traits in this midrash serve 
to intensify Noah’s prophetic character. First of all, two separate traditions are 
given of Noah being mocked by his contemporaries. The motif of disbelief in 
a prophet and rejection of his warnings is widespread in biblical literature and 
picked up in rabbinic literature as well.?* 

The image of planting the cedar trees is especially interesting in light 
of the ambivalence concerning Noahs character. The word used here in the 
midrash derives from the same root describing Noahs plantation of the vine- 
yard in Gen 9:20. The image of Noah as a “man ofthe earth” served mainly the 
purposes of those wishing to deride his character. Here it is employed to stress 
his righteousness. The midrash is claiming that the vineyard was only one of 
many plantations of Noah. That specific plantation may have led to sin, but 
its significance is diminished in light of 120 years of planting cedars as part 
of a campaign to bring his contemporaries to repent. The fact that the con- 
trast to the vineyard is the cedar is also of significance. It serves to strengthen 
the motif of righteousness, as the righteous are likened to the cedars in the 
Psalms.?® 

This tradition is also characteristic of the midrashic tendency to inten- 
sify and amplify traits of biblical characters. Thus, if the Bible tells of Noah 
as the hero of the flood, midrash here turns this into a life-long enterprise 
that Noah was preparing. However, other midrashim do not share this view. 
While in this midrash Noah is chopping cedar wood for the ark for as long as 
120 years, another tradition in Genesis Rabbah has the ark being constructed 
of itself, or at least assisting Noah in its own construction (nmn N'N 4X 
nnxy NN ny"on).? Rabbi Yohanan, in line with his general negative view 
of Noah, does not say anything of Noahs toil on the construction of the ark, 
but his comment on Noahs moment of entrance to the ark is telling in this 
respect, too: “R. Yohanan said: He lacked faith. Had the waters not reached his 
ankles, he would not have entered the ark??? This picture of Noah's hesitation 


35. Exod 4:1-9; 1 Kgs 22; Jer 37; Amos 7:10-17; Jonah. See D. Marcus 1995. 

36. Ps 92:13. Cf. also the imagery of Israel as cedar trees planted by God in Num 24:6. 
For God as planting cedars, see also Ps 104:16. See Bloch 1995 and, more directly con- 
nected to the above discussion, Bhayro 2005, 182. See Ps. 80. 

37. Gen. Rab. 31:16. Cf. a later tradition describing the angels collecting the animals 
for Noah, to spare him the suffering of collecting them himself: Tg. Ps.-J. on Gen 6:20: 
“From birds according to their kinds, from the animals according to their kinds, from 
every creeping thing of the earth according to its kind, two of each shall come to you, by an 
angel that will catch them and bring them to you to keep (them) alive”; cf. Pirge R. El. 23. 

38. Gen. Rab. 32:6. For the purposes of this essay, I tried to present Rabbi Yohanan's 
view according to the earliest sources possible. However, later midrashim present a simi- 
lar view of his on Noah. These are either preservations of additional traditions of Rabbi 
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to enter the ark reflects the same midrashic tendency mentioned above, only 
with opposite valuation. Whereas one anonymous commentator had Noah 
preparing for the flood all his life, Rabbi Yohanan wants to denude Noah com- 
pletely of any righteous activity. Therefore, even the entry into the ark—which 
could have been portrayed as sheer egotism or fear, devoid of any reverence 
or piety—is employed by Rabbi Yohanan to draw another aspect of Noah as 
a sinner: although God informed him explicitly of the flood, he still did not 
believe it and was hesitant to enter into the ark. 
A contending view is offered in another passage from Genesis Rabbah: 


If the spirit of the ruler rises against you, do not leave your post (Ecc 10:4). This 
refers to Noah. Noah said: Just as I entered the ark only with permission, so 
I will not exit without permission. R. Judah bar Ilai said: Had I been there I 
would have broken it and gone out, but Noah said I entered with permission, 
I will exit with permission. Enter the ark (Gen 7:1)— And Noah entered (Gen 
7:7); Go out of the ark (Gen 8:16)—And Noah went out (Gen 8:18). (Gen. 
Rab. 34:4) 


This tradition stands in direct opposition to Rabbi Yohanans view, since it 
corroborates the assumption that Noah deferred his entrance to the ark but 
justifies it as an act of reverence. The idea that Noah waited for commands 
from God is based on the fact that such explicit commands are found in the 
biblical text (Gen 7:1; 8:16). Rabbi Yohanan’s view may also be based on the 
text, though he does not offer any prooftexts. Perhaps none such exists in rela- 
tion to Noah’s motivation in entering the ark, but the idea that the flood had 
begun before Noah’s entrance to the ark can be understood from the text (note 
especially Gen 7:13, stating that Noah entered the ark “on the very same day” 
after 7:12 mentioned the rain had been falling for forty days).?? In either case, 
Noah eventually does enter the ark, but in Rabbi Yohanans version the notion 
of fear and egotism is very evident, devoid of any religious meaning. 


Yohanan or the work of a compiler aware of his view, ascribing to him views that would 
suit those expressed in the earlier midrashim. See, e.g., Goldberg 1977 (repr. in Goldberg 
1999, see esp. 73-79). 

39. Of course, Gen 7:7 has Noah entering the ark before the beginning of the flood. 
The incongruity lies in the biblical text due to the different sources the redactor was using 
for this text. However, the midrashim discussed here already have a stabilized text, and 
therefore this issue is not discussed in the essay. For a discussion of the sources of the 
flood narrative, their discernment, and its implication, see see B. J. Schwartz 2007. I thank 
Baruch Schwartz for sending me an electronic version of his paper, as the book was not yet 
available for me. For previous discussions, see Driver 1926, 85-112; Gunkel 1997, 60-79, 
138-51; Skinner 1910, 147-69; Westermann 1974, 518-614. For an attempt to reconcile 
the sources, see Wenham 1978. See also Hendel 1995 and the response to it by Rósel 1995. 
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Noahs self-interest can also be found in a tradition depicting him helping Og, 
king of the Bashan, to survive the flood. 


He blotted out every living thing that was on the face of the ground (Gen 7:23). 
Except Noah and those who were with him in the ark, as it is said, Only 
Noah was left and those that were with him in the ark (ibid.), except Og, king 
of Bashan, who sat down on a piece of wood under the gutter of the ark. 
He swore to Noah and to his sons that he would be their servant forever. 
What did Noah do? He bored an aperture in the ark, and he put [through 
it] his food daily for him, and he also was left, as it is said, For only Og, king 
of Bashan, was left of the remnant of the giants (Deut 3:11). (Pirge R. El. 23) 


Although this midrash does not condemn Noah for helping Og survive the 
flood, it is notable that Noah is not said to save him out of mercy or com- 
passion, but because Og promised to be his servant forever. This midrash is 
supposedly interested mainly in accounting for Og's survival of the flood, fol- 
lowing Deut 3:11. But considering that Og is said to have campaigned against 
Israel in their journey from Egypt to Canaan (Num 21:33; Deut 3:1), there 
is another motif here: blaming Noah for this unnecessary war. If Noah had 
not saved Og, the Israelites would have been spared this war. The fact that he 
saved him for his own benefit does not stand in his favor.*° 

Rabbi Yohanans depiction of Noah's hesitation to enter the ark might 
reflect another strand of traditions relating to the inconvenience of the stay 
in the ark, voiced explicitly by Rabbi Ilai above. Since the ark is conceived as 
the source of rescue and survival, its practicality and convenience are rarely an 
issue. In this midrash, however, the idea of living with all the animals for the 
whole duration of the flood is definitely conceived as negative. On God's order 
in Gen 6:16 to make the ark with "lower, second, and third decks,’ a tannaitic 
passage preserved in the Babylonian Talmud comments: “Ihe bottom for 
dung, the middle for animals, the upper for humans?! The Talmud describes 
the inconvenience of Noah’s family as follows: 


40. This motif resembles that of Haman, whose origins relate him to Agag, king of 
Amalek, spared by Saul (1 Sam 15). See Amit 2006; Shapira 2004. However, this is not 
stated explicitly in the midrash as a fault of Noah. 

41. b. Sanh. 108b: D789 myby ‚nnnab DYLAN ard o"nnn NIN. See also 
Tg. Onq. on Gen 6:16: “make it [with] lower, second, and third dwelling compartments" 
(Artayn pPRrPonm) prin PRYIN PNTA). English translations of Ongelos are based on 
Grossfeld 1988. 
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R. Hana bar Bizna told: Eliezer [Abraham’s servant] said to Shem, the elder: 
"Itis written went out of the ark by families (Gen 8:19). How was it with you?" 
He said to him: ^We had great distress in the ark, an animal whose habit was 
to be fed by day— we fed by day; one whose habit was to be fed by night—we 
fed by night. As to the chameleon, father did not know what it ate. One day 
while he was sitting and cutting a pomegranate, a worm fell out of it, [and 
the chameleon] ate it. From that point on, he would mash bran for it, when 
it became maggoty, [the chameleon] ate it.” (b. Sanh. 108b) 


Not only is the family compelled to live with animals for the whole duration 
of the flood; they are constantly waiting on them and serving food around the 
clock to comply with the habits of each animal. A later midrash also has Noah 
bitten by the lion on one of the feedings (Tanh. Noah 14). 

Another inconvenience of the time in the ark is a restriction of sexual 
relations.? One clue to the fact that Noah and his sons abstained from sexual 
relations while in the ark may be found in the fact that, upon leaving the ark, 
God commands them to be fruitful and multiply (Gen 9:1). This might point 
to the fact that they were not procreating during the flood. Rabbinic midrash, 
however, does not cite this verse but finds another source as its prooftext for 
this tradition. Based on the order of those entering and exiting the ark (Gen 
6:18; 8:16), Rabbi Yohanan reaches this conclusion (and again, it is interesting 
that Rabbi Yohanan, who described Noahs hesitation to enter the ark, is aware 
of the inconvenience of staying in it): 


And how do we know that they were prohibited [to have sexual intercourse]? 
For it is written, And you shall enter the ark, you, your sons, your wife and 
your sons' wives with you (Gen 6:18), and it is written [later on], Go out of 
the ark, you, your wife, your sons and your sons’ wives with you (Gen 8:16). 


This implies that the same number came out as went in, and since intercourse 
produces children, there was no intercourse. The relation between the flood 
and themes of sex and sexual sins deserves a study on its own and cannot be 
dealt here adequately. 


42. For Syriac traditions of Noah’s abstinence, see also Daniel Machiela, "Some Jewish 
Noah Traditions in Syriac Christian Sources, in this volume. Cf. Koltun-Fromm 1997, 59-61. 

43. b. Sanh. 108b. For later Byzantine piyyutim that draw on this theme, see van 
Bekkum 1999, 132-33. 

44. Sex is prominently relevant to the flood narrative since the sins that led to the 
flood were caused by the forbidden copulating of the sons of God with human women 
(Gen 6:1-4), and the sins themselves are said to be sexual transgressions in various tradi- 
tions. Furthermore, the fact that Noah’s sin upon leaving the ark is somehow related to sex 
envelops the whole flood narrative in suppressed traditions related to sexual transgression. 
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One further tradition that is relevant to the discussion of Noah’s character 
is found when Noah intends to send out the raven. The reluctant raven insinu- 
ates that Noah is trying to get rid of him since he desires the raven's wife. Noah 
rebukes him by replying: “I was prohibited regarding what is [usually] per- 
mitted, then in what is [always] forbidden, all the more so!" This tradition 
is adduced in the name of Resh Lakish, who disputed Rabbi Yohanans view 
regarding Noah’s righteousness. It is interesting, therefore, that the tradition 
of Noah's abstinence is shared by proponents of both views of Noahs over- 
all character. However, apparently this tradition benefited Resh Lakishs side 
of the argument, because in the rabbinic mind the ability to practice sexual 
abstinence was certainly commendable. Although it is not a religious require- 
ment and sexual intercourse is indeed not considered sinful, the ability to be 
abstinent is a sign of not being promiscuous and therefore of piety.*° 

The exit from the ark raises the same questions as did the entrance to 
it. Rabbi Ilai's statement that he would not wait an extra second and would 
break through the ark if it were necessary as soon as he could has been quoted 
above. Such a vivid expression not only reflects the inconvenience that is asso- 
ciated with the stay in the ark but also praises Noah for his patience. As was 
the case with traditions of Noah's hesitation to enter, so was the case with his 
exit. Another tradition corroborates his procrastination in leaving the ark but 
does not necessarily portray it in a positive light: 


Go out of the ark (Gen 8:16). [This may be likened] to an administrator who 
went away and left someone else in his place. When he came back, he said to 
him “leave your position" and he was reluctant to leave. He [Noah] said: “Am 
I to leave and be fruitful and multiply for a [i.e., another] curse?" Until the 
Holy One, blessed be He, swore to him that he would not bring another flood 
upon the world, as it is written, For this is the waters of Noah to me, for as I 
have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth (Is 54:9). 
[And he said to him]: Be fruitful and multiply. (Gen. Rab. 34:6) 


Noah assumes here a Job-like stance, rebuking God for his destruction, or 
perhaps like Abraham in Gen 18, negotiating with God on the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The parable of the administrator evokes the notion of 
a negotiation taking place, but the tone of Noah’s words is not clear. He may 


See Zakovitch 1995, 48-49; Zakovitch and Shinan 2004, 123-28. Cf. Lorberbaum 2004, 
403-5. 

45. b. Sanh. 108b: j3w 53 N5 *5 ORI.) TORI Inn. 

46. Koltun-Fromm 1997, 59-61. For general discussions on this issue, see Boyarin 
1993, with special attention on Rabbi Yohanan on pp. 107-22, 138-42; van der Horst 2003; 
Satlow 2006. 
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be depressed at realizing the meaning of the destruction of the whole world, 
rebuking God for the severe punishment, and personally too discouraged to 
continue with life (this might also be a reflection of the tradition of Noah's 
abstinence during the flood). Alternatively, he may be bringing the charges for 
an ulterior purpose, which is the outcome of this negotiation, namely, God's 
promise never again to inflict a flood on the earth. The second reading, which 
seems more likely in light of the administrator parable and the outcome of the 
dialogue, would be less approving of Noah, but then it is surprising that there 
is no wording in the midrash chastising Noah for insolence against God. Thus 
the ambiguity of this midrash remains. 


2.5. NOAH AFTER THE FLOOD: SACRIFICE AND DRUNKENNESS 


There are two important and opposing features regarding Noah's character 
after leaving the ark. One is the fact that he builds an altar and offers a sacrifice 
to God; the other is his drunkenness. 

The theme of the sacrifice is not developed very much. From the 
midrashim that do relate to it, it is clear that this tradition posed a problem 
for the rabbis, since Noah is offering a sacrifice without being a priest and 
before the laws of sacrifice were given. Later rabbinic literature addresses this 
problem by relating that a lion bit Noah in the ark, and he was therefore not 
suitable to offer sacrifices (Tanh. Noah 14). According to this midrash, when 
scripture tells of Noah offering a sacrifice (Gen 8:20), it is actually Noah's son, 
Shem who is offering the sacrifice in his father's name. For this midrash, the 
association of Shem with Melchizedek and the fact that Melchizedek was a 
legitimate priest are both established facts that it does not even stop to make 
explicit. This problem is stated more explicitly in Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer, 
though not in relation to the sacrifice offering but with the secret of the prin- 
ciple of intercalation.*” The passage is tracing the transmission of the secret 
knowledge from Adam to Eve to Enoch, who supposedly told it to Noah:*® 


47. See Stone 2006a (reprinted in this volume). Earlier rabbinic sources also refer to 
the intercalation as being a secret, though with no relation to Noah. See b. Ros Has. 20b; y. 
Roš Haß. 2:58; b. Ketub. 112a; b. Sanh. 11a. On the latter, see also Rubenstein 2001, 27-28. 

48. The manuscripts are corrupt at this point. Some do not specify to whom Enoch 
passed it on; others say he passed it on directly to Noah. Friedlander suggested in the notes 
to his translation (1916, 53) that the text read “Methuselah” and that an additional line is 
lost in which Methuselah passes the secret to Noah. However, in light of connections and 
similarities between Noah and Enoch (discussed in previous chapters of this book), this is 
not necessarily the case. 
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Noah handed on the tradition to Shem, and he was initiated in the principle 
of intercalation. He intercalated the years and he was called a priest, as it 
is said And Melchizedek king of Shalem (Gen 14:18). And was Shem son of 
Noah a priest? But because he was the first-born, and because he ministered 
to his God by day and night, therefore he was called a priest.^? 


Earlier rabbinic literature relates to this problem, and the rabbis offer a play 
on words, utilizing a similarity of sound between Hebrew “understand” and 
"build" (13). Genesis 8:20 states that Noah built an altar, and they take it to 
be that he understood the laws of purity on his own, thus reiterating that Noah 
did not receive the priestly laws from God but explaining how was it possible 
for him to offer a sacrifice: 


Then Noah built an altar to the Lord (Gen. 8:20). “Built” is written as “under- 
stood” [or: perceived]. He said: What is the reason that the Holy One, blessed 
be He, ordered me to take more clean than unclean animals? Is it not that he 
wants me to offer a sacrifice from them? Immediately, He took of every clean 
animal etc. (Gen 8:20). (Gen. Rab. 34:9; cf. 26:1) 


Targum Pseudo-Jonathan interprets “built” in its literal sense but associates it 
with an act of rebuilding following the destruction of the flood: 


Then Noah built an altar before the Lord—it is the altar which Adam built at 
the time he was banished from the garden of Eden and on which he offered 
an offering, and upon which Cain and Abel offered their offerings. But when 
the waters of the flood came down it was destroyed. Noah [re]built it and 
took of all clean animals and of all clean birds, and offered four burnt offer- 
ings upon that altar.°° 


The importance of this version does not lie in its interpretation of "built" but 
rather in its favorable portrayal of Noah after leaving the ark. Even those who 
portray him as righteous on the outset might want to qualify that in light of 
narrative that follows after leaving the ark. Here Noah is portrayed as a pious 
worshiper of God and is connected once more to the beginning of humanity, 
a connection that emphasizes his important role in history. 

This motif is also found in the Pseudo-Jonathan’s rendering of Noah’ 
drunkenness. His version of Gen 9:20 reads as follows: 


49. Pirqe R. El. 8. For further connections between Noah and Melchizedek, see Orlov 
2007, 423-39. 
50. For translation, see Maher 1992, 43-44. 
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Noah began to be a man tilling the earth. And he found a vine that the river 
had brought from the garden of Eden, and he planted it in order (to have) a 
vineyard. That same day it sprouted and ripened grapes, and he pressed them. 


The fact that the vine comes from the garden of Eden serves to vindicate Noah. 
This is the best of vines, a vine sent from God, and therefore there is no sin in 
planting it.°! Furthermore, while some criticized Noah for choosing to plant 
a vine as his first action as a “man of the soil,” here it bears no negative con- 
notations. He found the vine that came from the garden of Eden, and the fact 
that it bore fruit the same day it was planted is also a sign of divine approval. 
Targum Neofiti does not relate this tradition, but, interestingly, it adds an epi- 
thet of righteousness (Nj?*7X), before narrating the story of the vine.” 

Noah's drunkenness is also not elaborated extensively in other rabbinic 
literature. The passage provided above by Rabbi Berekiah (Gen. Rab. 36:3), 
when discussing his disputed righteousness as a whole, is probably the most 
direct comment on his character in light of this last event in Gen 9. However, 
it should be noted that Rabbi Berekiah does not state explicitly that he is relat- 
ing to the drunkenness episode. This was the reading offered here, based on 
the epithet “man of the soil” and the association of this epithet with the event. 

Other than this passage, there is the widely quoted passage speculating on 
the nature of Ham’s sin: 


Rav and Shmuel [disagreed]. One said he castrated him and the other said 
he sodomized him. The one who said he castrated him, since he injured him 
with the fourth, he cursed him by the fourth. And the one who said he sod- 
omized him, learned it from [a comparison of the word] “he saw” [N^]. 
Here it is written, And Ham the father of Canaan saw the nakedness of his 
father (Gen 9:22), and there it is written, and when Shechem son of Hamor 
saw her etc. (Gen 34:2). For the one who said that he castrated him, that is 
the reason he cursed the fourth. But for the one who said he sodomized him, 
why is the fourth specified? He ought to have cursed him directly [i.e., Ham]! 
[it is replied]: This and that occurred [i.e., both were cursed]. (b. Sanh. 70a) 


51. Cf. 3 Bar. 4:8-17 and discussions in Himmelfarb 1993, 91-93; Sharon and Tishel 
in this volume. 

52. See, e.g., Rashi on this verse. 

53. Neofiti for Gen 9:20. See Clarke 1986 and McNamara 1992, who suggests that the 
addition “may be to compensate for the incident about to be narrated” (80). This seems 
true, of course, but in light of this discussion it seems that it is more a reaffirmation than 
compensation, stating clearly that even in light of the final story Noah is still considered 
to be righteous. Neofiti might also be following here the rule that “man” always refers to “a 
righteous man who reproved.” See Gen. Rab. 30:7 (quoted above). 
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Rav and Shmuel speculate on the nature of Ham’s sin, and both agree that 
it is somehow related to sex. The reason for such an explanation is obvious 
in light of the Bibles silence on this matter, and considering the fact that it 
took place when Noah was naked. Another fact upon which both Rav and 
Shmuel seem to be drawing, although not explicitly stated, is that Noah knew 
when he awoke what was done to him (Gen 9:24). In other words, whatever 
the nature of the sin, it has to be something noticeable. By way of contrast, 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan says that Noah was told in a dream what was done 
to him. This is probably because the Targum does not wish the sin to be any- 
thing other than what has been already related in the Hebrew Bible, namely, 
that Ham saw him in his nakedness. The sin is intensified by having Ham tell 
his brothers in a public place in the street (Tg. Ps-J. on Gen 9:22).>4 

Both Shmuel and Rav also try to solve the question that rises from the text 
as to why Noah cursed Canaan if Ham performed the sin and to relate their 
proposed nature of the sin to a measure-for-measure punishment. However, 
neither solution bears any consequence for Noah’s character.°° 

Ihe rabbis’ main concern in this story seems to be more the nature of 
wine rather than the nature of Noah.” Wine is portrayed as a cause of sin, and 
in this connection it is also discussed as the forbidden fruit that Adam and 
Eve ate. However, it seems as if Noah is not fully responsible for not realizing 
the dangers of wine. In one midrash God says to Noah: "Noah, should you 
not have learned from Adam, the first man, that it was only wine that caused 
him [the expulsion from Eden]?” (b. Sanh. 70a).°” The tone here is unclear. Is 
this a reprimand for Noah not learning from Adam's mistake, or is it merely a 
lament that he did not learn from it? The midrash is inconclusive and there- 


54. However, note that Targum Psuedo-Jonathan on Gen 9:22 does mention that Ham 
was the reason that Noah did not have a fourth son. This sentence is left rather obscure 
without the explanation of Rav. For further discussion of traditions concerning Noah's 
fourth son, see Gero 1980. 

55. For an interesting solution concerning the nature of the sin based on the biblical 
text, see Bergsma and Hahn 2005. See there also for an overview of solutions offered and 
further bibliography. 

56. For further discussion of the nature of wine in rabbinic literature, see Zellentin 
2007, 52-99 (on Noah, see 56-57). 

57. Some may wish to suggest that this connection shows that Targum Psuedo-Jon- 
athan (discussed above), when associating the vine with the garden of Eden, was actually 
using this as a foreshadowing, and therefore the portrayal of the vine in Targum Psuedo- 
Jonathan is negative, too. This suggestion should be rejected, because there is no sign that 
the targumist is aware of any connection. After Noah's “fall,” so to speak, it does not reiter- 
ate the connection of the vine to Eden, and its rendering of Adams story does not allude to 
the vine either. Considering the midrashic nature of the Targum, we would expect to find 
a more explicit expansion, if this were the purpose of claiming the vine was from Eden. 
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fore remains obscure in relation to the question of Noahs righteousness on 
this point. 


3. CONCLUSION 


A review of rabbinic traditions concerning Noah shows that there is a lack of 
consistency in their portrayal of Noah. Some rabbis describe him as a righ- 
teous man, a man of valor, courage, and piety, while others take him to be a 
reluctant hero, defiant, and perhaps even an outright sinner. It is my conten- 
tion that this inconsistency is due to the biblical narrative, itself inconsistent 
due to various sources and traditions that were brought together. 

Quantitatively speaking, there seem to be more midrashim that relate to 
Noah favorably or neutrally. This is an important factor when asserting that a 
polemic against Noah was not a major concern for the rabbis. Had they been 
concerned with Noah's role as a prototype for Jesus or his not being an Israelite 
(not to mention a pre- Abrahamic and pre-Mosaic hero), we would not expect 
to have the ambiguity and diversity of opinions of Noah throughout rabbinic 
literature. The fact that such a significant mass of midrashim speak favorably 
of Noah weakens the possibility that the rabbis were concerned by an under- 
standing of Noah as prefiguring Jesus or by him being a hero although he is 
not an Israelite.°® 

Another factor is the fact that even the dicta against him seem strongly 
tied to the biblical text, not to external traditions. The quantative factor is also 
easily understood when considering that he is supposed to be the only person 
God chose to survive the flood. Deriding his character too much might imply 
a criticism of God. 

Noah's figure became prominent in certain circles in Second Temple lit- 
erature. Attributing divine knowledge to him was a good exegetical move in 
explaining his offering of a sacrifice. The rise of interest in astronomy gave 
way to an interest in primordial knowledge that was not given to Moses on 
Sinai. In this context, Noah and Enoch played a significant role.” Within 
rabbinic Judaism the interest in these issues decreased and eventually disap- 
peared. Moreover, the rabbinic traditions about Noah do not seem aware of 
these traditions as a whole, even less of their theological and social implica- 
tions. Even if they were aware of some of the Noah and Enoch traditions of the 
Second Temple, they generally do not seem to be intimidated by or motivated 
to contest them. 


58. Contrast this with the rabbinic treatment of Balaam (Num 22-24). Cf. Braverman 
1974; Baskin 1983; Scháfer 2007, 84-92. 
59. See Stone 1999. 


NOAH AND THE FLOOD IN GNOSTICISM 
Sergey Minov 


There is a considerable amount of material about Noah and the flood in the 
writings usually called gnostic.! Attention paid by various gnostic writers to 
this figure fits well into their general interest in the primeval history as it was 
related in the book of Genesis.? One might say that among gnostic interpret- 
ers of the book of Genesis the story of Noah was second in popularity only to 
the story of Adam and Eve. One of the reasons for this popularity was that for 
many of them the crucial importance of this story lay in the fact that "it is a 
tradition according to which the creator god had to acknowledge the failure 
of his creation.” 

In what follows I will present an overview of how the figure of Noah and 
the flood were interpreted in various gnostic writings, although the Hercu- 
lean task of sorting out this at times astonishingly diverse and contradictory 
material is far from completion. Due to the polythetic character of Gnosti- 
cism as a religious phenomenon, it is impossible to give here a comprehensive 
depiction relevant for gnostic exegesis in all its diverse forms. Nevertheless, a 
couple of remarks important for understanding gnostic hermeneutics should 
be made. 

However one might like to call the way the gnostics dealt with Scrip- 
ture—protest exegesis, revisionist reading, hermeneutics of conspiracy, or 
otherwise—all these characterizations emphasize one of its most fundamental 
features: the considerable exegetical efforts exerted by those ancient readers 
who tried to find a way out of the conundrum constituted by their alienation 


1. Although existence of such a historical entity as “Gnosticism” has been challenged 
in recent scholarship (see M. A. Williams 1996; King 2003), I shall use this term for the 
sake of convenience, including in it such distinct movements as Manichaeism and Man- 
daeism. Even if one refuses to classify these movements as gnostic, one can hardly cast 
doubt upon their (greater or lesser) indebtedness to the classical gnostic tradition. 

2. For a general review of gnostic interpretation of Old Testament, see Pearson 1988b; 
Luttikhuizen 1997; 2006 

3. Klijn 1981, 219. The scriptural locus meant here is Gen 6:5-7. 
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from the biblical tradition and, at the same time, their inability or unwill- 
ingness to reject this tradition totally. Accordingly, one of the distinguishing 
features of gnostic approach to Scripture became mythopoesis, when gnostic 
interpreters did not feel constrained to rewrite the original in agreement with 
their own peculiar vision of primeval history. Numerous examples of such an 
attitude to the biblical story of the flood follow. 

In what concerns gnostic evaluation of the personality of Noah, there 
is no unanimity in the gnostic writings, and one can find examples of both 
positive and negative attitudes toward him. While some aspects of interpreta- 
tion of the flood and of Noah were inherited by gnostics from their Jewish 
or Christian matrix, most of the traditions about him that will be considered 
below are unique to these writings. It should be mentioned from the outset 
that these writings do not mention "the book of Noah" or, for that matter, any 
other written or oral medium associated with him. 

Unfortunately, not all gnostic texts dealing with Noah and the flood 
survived. We know, for example, that this topic was explained among other 
subjects from the book of Genesis by a heavenly revelatory figure in the frag- 
mentary Coptic treatise discovered at Balaiza in Upper Egypt.^ Nevertheless, 
the amount of relevant material is still impressive. Most of the texts under 
discussion were composed between the second and the fourth centuries c.E. 

In this necessarily brief overview I will examine only the most important 
references to Noah and the flood found throughout gnostic sources.? For the 
sake of convenience, I have divided all the relevant sources into the two large 
groups in accordance with how their authors evaluated this cataclysmic event: 
positively or negatively. In addition, I will discuss separately those sources that 
treat the flood in a symbolic or allegorical way, as well as the cluster of tradi- 
tions dealing with the enigmatic figure of Norea, the rebellious spouse of Noah. 


The most popular and most characteristic way in which gnostic writers 
dealt with the biblical account of the flood is the scenario according to which 
the catastrophe was initiated by the evil demiurge, that is, the lower deity that 
created the world. This figure was usually identified with the God of the Old 
Testament and bore different names in different gnostic traditions. 

Thus, according to the teaching of the Ophites as it is reflected in the 
polemical antignostic treatise of Irenaeus of Lyon (second century c.E.), the 
name ofthe demiurge is “Jaldabaoth,’ and the reason for causing the flood was 
his disappointment with humanity, which fell short of his expectations: 


4. For the Coptic text and the English translation, see Kahle 1954, 1:475-76. 
5. For a more thorough analysis ofthe flood in some gnostic sources, see Brakke 2002; 
Klijn 1981; Luttikhuizen 1999. 
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Jaldabaoth was angry with men, because they did not worship or honor him. 
So as their Father and God he sent the deluge on them that he might destroy 
all together. But even here Wisdom (Sophia) opposed him, and those who 
were with Noah in the ark were saved because of the moisture of light [prop- 
ter humectationem illius luminis] which they had from her. 


It is noteworthy that in his inversion of the biblical narrative the gnostic 
source of Irenaeus combines intertextually the Genesis story of the flood with 
the tradition about Noah from the Wisdom of Solomon, where the figure of 
Wisdom appears as a separate agent in the primeval history of humanity and 
is credited with the salvation of human race from the flood.’ This might be 
considered as an example of Jewish influence upon gnostic writers, a phenom- 
enon noted by many scholars.? 

Accounts of the flood similar to the Ophite version reported by Irenaeus 
are also found in the genuine gnostic texts discovered in the middle of the 
twentieth century near Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt. Thus, a remarkably 
elaborate retelling of the biblical narrative appears in the Apocryphon of John 
(NHC ILL; ILL; IV,1; BG 8502,2), a composition that apparently belongs to 
the so-called "Sethian" branch of Gnosticism.? According to this text, the 
catastrophe was caused by the demiurge “Jaldabaoth,’ who is characterized as 
“the Chief Ruler?!? He resorts to this measure because of his failure to over- 
power spiritual humanity, yet he is outwitted by the spiritual feminine figure 
of Pronoia, who being a patron of the spiritual race informed Noah about the 
coming disaster: 


And he repented for all that had happened through him. He plotted to pro- 
duce a flood [xataxAvouös] over all the offspring of man. But the greatness of 
Providence [npóvota], which is the reflection [émivoia] of the light, instructed 
Noah and he preached to men. But they did not believe him. It is not as 
Moses said, “He hid himself in an ark [xıßwrög],” but she sheltered him in a 
place, not Noah alone but men from the immovable race. They went into a 
place and sheltered themselves with a luminous cloud. And he (Noah) rec- 
ognized his lordship and those who were with him in the light which shone 
upon them, because darkness was falling over everything upon earth.!! 


6. Haer. 1.30.10; Rousseau and Doutreleau 1979, 2:376-78; trans. Unger 1992, 100. 

7. C£. Wis 10:4. 

8. On Jewish background of Gnosticism, see Pearson 1990a; Alexander 1999. On this 
particular instance, see MacRae 1970. 

9. On this branch of Gnosticism, see Schenke 1974; J. D. Turner, 1995; M. A. Williams 
2005, as well as a number of relevant articles in Layton 1981. 

10. Coptic MPOTAPXODN = Greek npwrapxwv. 

11. BG 72:12-73:18; trans. Waldstein and Wisse 1995, 162-64. 
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It seems that by referring to the waters metaphorically as to the “darkness,” 
the anonymous gnostic author endeavors to go beyond the literal meaning 
of the biblical story, understanding the flood as a spiritual event. It is also 
remarkable how he blends the themes peculiar to gnostic mythology, such 
as the notion of the spiritual race, with the motifs inherited from the earlier 
Jewish and Christian traditions of exegesis, such as the image of Noah as the 
preacher of repentance.!? 

In the Apocalypse of Adam (NHC V,5), another composition from Nag 
Hammadi that exhibits some features typical of Sethian writings, the story of 
the flood is placed by the author in the narrative framework of a prophetic 
speech by Adam. Here Adam instructs his son Seth about the events that will 
take place in the future. Among other things, he tells him about the coming 
flood in these words: 


For rain-showers of [god] the almighty [tavtoxpatwp] will be poured forth 
[so that] he might destroy [all] flesh from the earth on account of these 
things that it seeks after along with [those from] the seed [omopa] [of] the 
men to whom passed the life of knowledge [yvörıs], which came from me 
[and] Eve, your mother. For they were strangers to him. Afterwards great 
angels will come on high clouds, who will bring those men into the place 
where the spirit [of] life dwells.!3 


[Then] the whole [multitude] of flesh will be left behind in the [waters]. Then 
god will rest from his wrath. And he will cast his power upon the waters, 
and [he will] give power to his sons and their wives by means of the ark 
[xtBwtd¢] along with [the] animals, whichever he pleased, and the birds of 
heaven, which he called and released upon the earth. And god will say to 
Noah—whom the generations will call Deucalion: “Behold, I have protected 
«you» in the ark along with your wife and your sons and their wives and 
their animals and the birds of [heaven], which you called [and released upon 
the earth.] ... Therefore I will give the [earth] to you—you and your sons. 
In kingly fashion you will rule over it—you and your sons. And no seed will 
come from you of the men who will not stand in my presence in another 
glory" Then they will become as the cloud of the great light. Those men will 
come who have been cast from the knowledge of the great aeons and the 
angels. They will stand before Noah and the aeons. And god will say to Noah: 
“Why have you departed from what I told you? You have created another 
generation [yeved] so that you might scorn my power" Then Noah will say: 


12. For Jewish sources, see Josephus, Ant. 1.74; Sib. Or. 1.147-198; Gen. Rab. 30:7; 
Eccl. Rab. 9:15; b. Sanh. 108b. For Christian sources, see 2 Pet 2:5; 1 Clem. 7:6; 9:1; Apoc. 
Paul 50. For other gnostic works, see Concept of Our Great Power (NHC V1,4) 38:25-28. 

13. NHC V5 69:2-71:26; Parrott 1979, 162-67. 
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“T shall testify before your might that the generation of these men did not 


come [from me] nor [from] [my sons.”!4 


Here we find a scenario close to that of the Apocryphon of John, when the 
flood is caused by the demiurge, who acts out of envy by wishing to destroy 
the spiritual race of gnostics. Remarkably, in distinction from the Apocry- 
phon, where Noah is related to the true God, in the Apocalypse he is depicted 
as a favorite of the demiurge. According to the version of the Apocalypse, the 
gnostics were saved from the flood not in the ark but by the angels of the true 
God, who sheltered them in the special, spiritual place. After the disaster came 
to an end, they joined Noah and his family, thus causing him to be rebuked 
by the demiurge. Another noteworthy trait of this composition is that Noah is 
identified here with Deucalion, the hero of Greek myths about deluge.!° 

Another similar version of the flood is found in a further specimen of 
Sethian gnostic creativity, the Hypostasis of the Archons (NHC IL4). There 
the catastrophe is caused by the group of malevolent archons, whose leader is 
the demiurge Jaldabaoth. In this version of Sethian myth, Noah is associated 
not with the demiurge but with the God Sabaoth, "the ruler ofthe forces; who 
warns him about the flood: 


Then mankind began to multiply and improve. The rulers took counsel with 
one another and said, “Come, let us cause a deluge [NNOYKATAKAYCMOC] 
with our hands and obliterate all flesh, from man to beast? But when the 
ruler of the forces [NAPX®N AG NNAYNAMIC] came to know of their deci- 
sion, he said to Noah, “Make yourself an ark [NNOYKIBODTOC] from some 
wood that does not rot and hide in it —you and your children and the beasts 


and the birds of heaven from small to large—and set it upon Mount Sir?!ó 


A remarkable characteristic of this account is that the site of Noah's ark 
supposed construction is named “Mount Sir" (MTOOY NCIP). Connection 
between this toponym and Noah is peculiar to the Hypostasis and does not 
appear in other sources. On the one hand, it could be related to the "land of 
Seiris" (yf, thv Zeiplöa) mentioned by Josephus as the place where the descen- 
dants of Seth set the two pillars with the text of Adam's prediction about the 


14. NHC V,5 70:4-71:26; Parrott 1979, 164-67. 

15. See on him Hilhorst 1999. 

16. NHC IL4 92:3-15; Layton 1989, 1:246-49. In fact, identification of “the ruler of the 
forces" with Sabaoth in this passage is not beyond doubt. While Layton and Luttikhuizen 
(2006, 104) follow this line, some scholars claim that this description corresponds better 
with the figure of Jaldabaoth; see Bullard 1970, 94-95; Gilhus 1985, 83-84. 
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coming destructions of universe by fire and by water. On the other hand, 
it resembles closely the Mount "Seir" (wr VYW; LXX Xp) known from the 
Bible and located in the region of Edom, that is, south of the Dead Sea.!? For 
the time being, the exact genesis of this exegetical tradition seems to be hard 
to establish. 

Further on in his account of Noah, the author introduces another 
remarkable exegetical tradition according to which the process of the ark's 
building was hindered due to the intervention of Norea, a feminine figure 
who destroyed the ark built by Noah for the first time, because he refused to 
let her in. I shall discuss Norea at greater length below. 

In another Sethian composition, the Gospel of the Egyptians (NHC IIL2; 
IV,2), the flood again is understood as an episode in the war waged by the 
forces of evil against the spiritual race of gnostics. Here we find the figure of 
Seth, who prophesies about the flood that will happen as one of the several 
perils to be brought by the devil and his powers upon the world in their war 
against "the great, incorruptible race" from the seed of Seth: 


And [the] flood [xataxàvouós] will [come] as an [example (Töros) for] 
[the] consummation of the aeon, [and it will come] into the world [xöowog] 
[because of this] race [yeved].!° 


The idea of the flood as a weapon used by the evil demiurge against the spiri- 
tual race appears also in the Paraphrase of Shem (NHC VILI), a gnostic text 
of unclear affiliation whose mythological system is rather unique. The anony- 
mous author describes the catastrophe in the following way: 


And in order that that his plan might become idle, he sent a demon that the 
plan of her wickedness might be proclaimed, (namely) that he cause a flood 
[xataxAvonds], and he destroy your race [yeved], in order to take the light 
and to take away from faith.?? 


For before the flood [xavaxAvucuóc] came from the winds and the demons, 
«evil» came to men. But yet, in order that the power [dvvayis] which is in 
tower [mUpyos] might be brought forth, and might rest upon the earth, the 
Nature [votc], which has been disturbed, wanted to harm the seed [crépua] 


17. Josephus, Ant. 1.71; Thackeray 1930, 32-33. Perhaps, the reference is to “Seria,” a 
land close to India and identified by some scholars as China; for a discussion of this top- 
onym, see Reinink 1975. 

18. Cf. Gen 14:6; Deut 1:2; 2:1-5; 33:2; Josh 24:4; Ezek 35:2-3, 7, 15. 

19. NHC IV2 72:10-73:6 (NHC IIL2 61:1-22); trans. Bóhlig and Wisse 1975, 134-36. 
See also the editors’ comments on the passage (188-89). 

20. NHC VILI 25:7-15; Pearson 1996, 76-77. 
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which will be upon the earth after the flood. Demons were sent to them, 
and a deviation of the winds, and a burden of the angels, and a fear of the 
prophet, a condemnation of speech, that I may teach you, O Shem, from 
what blindness your race [yeved] is saved.?! 


The syntax of the Coptic text of this passage is rather difficult, and it is hard 
to determine exactly which mythological figure is responsible for causing the 
flood,? but there is no doubt that the flood is aimed against the spiritual race 
of Shem. Thus, we meet here again the basic structure of the flood story that 
appears in a number of texts that belong to the Sethian branch of Gnosticism. 
Michel Roberge claimed that the Paraphrase of Shem drew its inspiration from 
Sethian as well as from Valentinian gnostic traditions,?? so it seems reason- 
able to suggest that its author reworked earlier (Sethian?) gnostic traditions 
about the flood and accommodated them to his highly idiosyncratic version 
of gnostic myth. 

As we have seen, the earliest evidence connecting the flood with the evil 
demiurge comes from the work of Irenaeus, who ascribes it to the Ophites. 
Later, such an approach to the flood figures most prominently in the texts 
associated with Sethian Gnosticism, and there may have existed some con- 
tinuity between these two heterodox movements. Indeed, some ancient 
sources do speak about close relationship between the two. Thus, Theodoret 
of Cyr identifies Irenaeuss Ophites with "Sethians, whom some call Ophians 
or Ophites.’*4 Similarity of the flood accounts in these two traditions lends 
plausibility to Tuomas Rasimuss suggestion that “the relationship between the 
Sethian and Ophite forms of Gnosticism can be explained in terms of a re- 
writing of Ophite materials by ‘Seth-honoring’ persons.”*5 

Finally, it should be noted that outside the classical gnostic texts a similar 
notion of the flood to be an instrument of the evil forces is found occasionally 
in Manichaeism. Thus, Theodoret of Cyr (fifth century c.z.), while describing 
Mani and his teaching, relates that in the confrontation between God (Light) 
and Matter (Darkness) the latter had at her disposal such a weapon against 
the former as “water to bring upon a flood” (Greek tdwp, iva xataxAvopov 
émevéyxy).”° The image of the “overwhelming waters” (Syriac raais rs), that 
belong to the realm of Darkness, also appears in the version of the Manichaean 


21. NHC VII,1 28:5-22; Pearson 1996, 82-85. 

22. Cf. Sevrin 1975, who notes that “ce passage est particulierement confus” (77 n. 52). 

23. See Roberge 2000, 114. 

24. Theodoret, Haer. 1.14 (PG 83:364C): Oi d& Zndıavoi, oc "Odiavods 7 "Odírac tives 
óvouátoucty. 

25. Rasimus 2005, 262-63. 

26. Haer. 1.26; PG 83:377C; trans. Pásztori-Kupán 2006, 205. 
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myth retold by Severus of Antioch (sixth century c.E.) in an anti-Manichaean 
homily.?7 According to John Reeves, this passage reflects the well-known gnos- 
tic idea about the flood as the work of the malevolent demiurge.?? 


While in most of the mythological systems considered above the flood 
is introduced as a negative event, understood to be an attempt to destroy the 
spiritual race by the evil forces, a number of gnostic traditions presented it 
in a positive light, following the logic of the biblical account. In almost all 
of these cases the flood is connected with the famous episode of the "sons of 
God" coming to the "daughters of men" (Gen 6:1-4). In the sequence of bibli- 
cal narrative, this bizarre liaison is followed immediately by God's decision to 
cause the deluge. As a result, many ancient exegetes, including some gnostics, 
who understood the "sons of God" to be angels, considered this forbidden liai- 
son to be the main reason behind the disaster. The flood was regarded as the 
divine punishment for the sin of transgression of the established boundaries 
that separate the different orders of being. 

For example, we find this connection affirmed in a brief but unambiguous 
passage in the Valentinian Exposition (NHC XL2), an anonymous composi- 
tion from Nag Hammadi whose author thought the biblical "sons of God" to 
be angels: 


Therefore the angels lusted after the daughters of men and came down to 
flesh so that God would cause a flood [xataxAvouös]. And he almost regret- 
ted that he had created the world [xöowog] ed 


Moreover, the flood is understood as a positive event also in one version 
of Sethian Gnosticism. Thus, according to the Latin heresiographical trea- 
tise Against All Heresies it was caused by the “Mother; the “power above all 
powers,’ who initiated the spiritual race of gnostics by creating Seth, while her 
opponents, the archons, created Cain and Abel. Her main reason for bringing 
this calamity upon the earth was to destroy the evil offspring of angels and 
men that posed a threat to the spiritual race of Seth: 


For they say that there wicked minglings [permixtiones] of angels and men, 
and therefore that power, which as we said they call Mother [matrem], 
brought about the flood for punishment, so that that seed of mingling might 
be taken away and only this seed which was pure [semen, quod esset purum] 
might be kept intact. 


27. Homily 123; Briere 1960, 166. 
28. Reeves 1992, 182 n. 43. 
29. NHC X12 38:34-39; Hedrick 1990, 138-39. 
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However, the “Mother” did not succeed in carrying out her plan completely, 
for she was tricked by the archons, who managed to smuggle some descen- 


dants of the evil seed into the ark: 


But they who created beings from the earlier seed secretly and surrepti- 
tiously, without the knowledge of that power which they call Mother, sent 
the seed of Ham with those eight souls in the ark, so that the seed of malice 
[semen malitiae] might not perish but be preserved with the rest and after 
the flood return to earth and grow, as an example to the others, and spread 


out and fill and occupy the whole earth.?0 


Again, the fall ofthe angels is understood to be the reason for the flood in the 
Concept of Our Great Power (NHC VI,4), a gnostic composition of unclear 
provenance and ideological affiliation. In the mythological system of this 
work, the figure ofthe Old Testament God, an analogue of the figure of demi- 
urge in other gnostic systems, is not evil at all. Rather, he is empowered by 
the supreme authority of the "Great Power" to watch over the created world 
and to sustain it.?! When the angels corrupt themselves with the daughters 
of men, it is not he but the water itself, personified as “the father of the flesh” 
that brings the end of the first aeon, “the aeon of the flesh,” by the means of 


deluge: 


For when they (i.e., the angels) had been defiled and gone in unto the flesh, 
even the father of the flesh, the water, took his own vengeance. For when 
he (i.e, the OT God) had found Noah pious [cocef c] and worthy, —the 
Father of the flesh having also subdued the angels—he (Noah), for his part, 
preached piety [edcéBe1a] for 120 years and no one heeded him. But he 
(Noah) had made a wooden ark [xıßwrög], and the man whom he (i.e., the 
OT God) had found went into it, and (then) the Flood [xataxAvauds] came. 
And thus Noah was preserved, and his sons. For if no ark had been made for 
humankind to enter, the water of the Flood would not have come; thus he 
(i.e., the OT God) purposed and resolved to rescue the gods and angels, and 
the «great» powers of all of them and their wantonness and (mis)behaviour, 
by removing them likewise from the world and maintaining them in lasting 
habitations [ðauový]. And the way of the flesh perished; the work of the 
Power alone stood firm.?? 


30. Pseudo-Tertullian, Adv. Omn. Haer. 2.8-9; Kroymann 1906, 218; trans. Grant 


2003, 89. 


31. C£. NHC V14 37:12-23. 
32. NHC VLA 38:17-39:15; trans. F. E. Williams 2001, 7. Cf. also 40:31-41:2 


43:17-22 (ibid., 9, 13). For a detailed commentary on this story, see ibid., 75-84. 


and 
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A noteworthy feature of this version of the flood is the prominent role played 
by the water as an independent agent, whose aversion to the sexual trans- 
gression initiates the cataclysm. According to Francis Williams, it could be 
explained by the author's indebtedness to the Encratite tradition, where par- 
ticular stress was laid upon the sacrament of baptism and observance of sexual 
abstinence in its aftermath.”? 

An additional example of the connection between Gen 6:1-4 and the 
flood having been made explicit comes from the system of Justin the Gnostic 
(second century c.E.). He built a syncretistic mythological system that is dis- 
tinct from what one might call the “classic gnostic myth.” In it he combines 
God's decision to destroy the world in Gen 6:7 with the preceding resolution to 
shorten the span of human life to 120 years in Gen 6:3. Justin integrates these 
verses into his myth by putting them into the mouth of “Elohim,” the second 
unbegotten principle of the universe, who turns to the “Good One,’ the first 
unbegotten principle, with the following request: “Lord, let me destroy the 
universe which I made; for my spirit is imprisoned among men and I wish to 
take it back.”34 

A positive evaluation of the flood is also found in the Hermetic tractate 
Asclepius (NHC VI,8). In distinction from the majority of gnostic systems, 
in this Hermetic work the demiurge is presented as a benevolent figure. 
Accordingly, the flood, while placed within the framework of the Stoic myth 
of recurring cosmic catastrophe and restoration, is understood by the author 
as an episode in the demiurges struggle against the world's evil: 


And when these things had happened, O Asclepius, then the Lord, the 
Father and god from the only first (God), god the creator [dymoupydc], 
when he looked upon the things that happened, established his design, 
which is good, against the disorder. He took away error and cut off evil. 
Sometimes he submerged it in a great flood, at other times he burned it in 
a searing fire.?? 


Finally, the treatment of the flood in Mandaean tradition should be men- 
tioned here. The relevant material appears in the Right Ginza, where we find a 
retelling of the biblical narrative, close enough to the original storyline: 


33. F. E. Williams 2001, 76. 

34. Hippolytus, Haer. 5.26.17-18: 6 de matnp A€yet mpóc Tov dyabdv £acóv ue, xUple, 
xataotpepat tov xdopov ðv menol»xa: To nveðua yáp uou Evögderau elc Tod Avdpwnoug, xal 
0&2. adtd &moAa eiv; Marcovich 1986, 204; trans. Grant 1961, 97. On this aspect of Justin's 
mythological system, see Marcovich 1988, 105-6. 

35. NHC V1,8 73:23-34; Parrott 1979, 431-33. 
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Then, when there were still eight thousand years left of the years [of Mars, 
and hence of the world], there came a call to Nu of the Ark, and spoke to 
him thus: “Build an ark? So Nu had carpenters come who could do the work 
properly, cut cedars of Harran and [the so-called] female cedars of Lebanon 
and built for three hundred years. He put the ark together so that it measured 
300 cubits in length, 50 cubits in width, and 30 cubits in height. Then Nu 
took two of each species, male and female, and led them into the ark. Then 
for 42 days and 42 nights the higher waters from the heavens and the lower 
waters from the earth came, submerged the mountains and submerged the 
high places. Thus all the world was destroyed by water. 

The ark floated on the water for eleven months. After eleven months 
there was calm and the ark went lower and stopped on Mount Qardun. Then 
Nu understood in his soul that there was calm in the world. Nu then sent 
out the crow and [thus] spoke to him: “Go, see if there is calm in the world.” 
The crow went out and found a corpse; he ate of it and forgot what Nu had 
commanded him to do. So Nu, after that, sent out the dove and [thus] spoke 
to her: "Go, see if there is calm in the world, and where the crow is that I sent 
out before you.” 

Then the dove went out and found the crow that was standing over 
a corpse and eating it. She saw the olive tree, on Mount Qardun, whose 
leaves had sprung up out of the water. The dove gathered [a little branch] 
and brought [it] to Nu, so that he could know in his soul that calm had 
descended. Thus Nu cursed the crow and blessed the dove. 

Then the age ofthe world was guarded by Sum the son of Nu, and by his 
wife Nhuraita, from whom the world was again reawakened.°® 


A noteworthy feature of this version of the flood is that its author makes use 
of the story about the raven feeding on a corpse. This tradition originated, 
most probably, in a Greek-speaking milieu, since its exegetical rationale is to 
provide an explanation for the raven's nonreturn to the ark after it was sent by 
Noah to examine whether the waters of the flood ceased. This element of the 
flood story is absent from the Hebrew text, but it does appear in the Septua- 
gint.? The exegetical motif is not unique to the Right Ginza, since it is attested 
in a number of earlier Jewish and Christian sources.?? 


The sources that we have seen until now approach the story ofthe flood in 
what one might call a “historiosophic” way of reading of the biblical narrative, 
whether inverting it or not. In addition to these texts, representing the main- 


36. Right Ginza 18; trans. Lupieri 2002, 201-2. 

37. LXX of Gen 8:7: xal améotethev Tov xópaxa Tod ideiv ci xexónaxev TÒ Üðwp xal ékerbav 
oby Öneorpeiev Ewg tot £xpavOsjvat tò Üdwp amd «fc yfjc. 

38. Cf. Pirge R. El. 23; Augustine, Faust. 12.20; Sulpitius Severus, Chronicle 1.3. 
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stream line in the gnostic approach to the biblical story of Noah, there are also 
several examples when some of its constitutive elements are interpreted in a 
figurative way—symbolic or allegorical. 

Thus, we find occasionally cases of the ark being interpreted allegorically. 
For instance, the mythological system of Marcosians, one of the offshoots of 
Valentinian Gnosticism, resorts to such hermeneutics. According to the sum- 
mary of their doctrine made by Irenaeus (Haer. 1.18.3-4), the numbers that 
appear in the biblical story are significant and have their correspondence in 
the spiritual world of Aeons. Consequently, the number of individuals that 
were preserved in the ark (Gen 7:13) points at the Ogdoad, that is, the eight 
Aeons emanated from the primeval Monad. Furthermore, the 30 cubits of the 
ark's height (Gen 6:15) serve as an allegory of the Triacontad, the thirty Aeons 
that emanated from the Ogdoad. 

An additional example of Noahs ark being interpreted allegorically comes 
from Manichaean sources, where it was employed as a symbol for the com- 
munity of believers, as in the Coptic Manichaean Psalms, where Noahs ark 
appears as a symbol of the Manichaean Church: 


Lo, the ship has put in for you, Noah is aboard, he steers. 
The ship is the commandment [évroÀ], Noah is the Mind [vot] of Light. 
Embark your merchandise, sail with the dew of the wind.?? 


The] Commandment [évtoAy] was knowledge, the Commandment was a 
Church. ... 

It was a tree, it was a ship, it [was] ... 

It was atree in the desert, it was an ark [? xt cóc] in the flood [xataxAvapds].4° 


The author of these hymns seems to be playing upon the double meaning of 
the Greek word for “ark” (xıßwrög), from which Coptic KIBWTOC is derived, 
that was used in Lxx to translate both the ark of Noah (Hebrew nan) and the 
ark of the covenant (TTAN).?! 

A similar intertextual juxtaposition of the two symbols—the ark of the 
covenant and the one of Noah—is found in the Gospel of Philip (NHC IL3). 
The author of this Valentinian composition makes use of typological exegesis, 
while putting the imagery of the ark and the flood into the eschatological per- 
spective of final "restoration: 


The bridal chamber [MKOITODN], however, remains hidden. It is the holy 


39. Trans. Allberry 1938, 157, lines 19-21. 
40. Ibid., 1938, 177, lines 1-11. 
41. See on this Helderman 1997, 137-47. 
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in the holy. The veil at first concealed how God controlled the creation, but 
when the veil is rent and the things inside are revealed, this house will be 
left desolate, or rather will be [destroyed]. And the whole (inferior) godhead 
will flee [from] here but not into the holies [of the] holies, for it will not be 
able to mix with the unmixed [light] and the [flawless] fullness, but will be 
under the wings of the cross [and under] its arms. This ark [TEEISIBWTOC] 
will be [their] salvation when the flood of water [TKATAKAYCMOC MMOOY] 
surges over them.*? 


An intriguing detail of this latter-days scenario is that we are presented with 
two distinct groups of people: those of the priesthood, who shall enter the 
ultimate mystery of the "bridal chamber"; and, inferior to them, the follow- 
ers of the lower divinity, who shall seek salvation “under the wings of the 
cross.” Unfortunately, the author of the Gospel of Philip prefers to remain 
elusive and does not provide his readers with a key that would allow us to 
decode his message and get a clearer understanding of the kind of groups to 
which he refers. However, it seems plausible to suggest that he projects into 
the eschatological perspective the difference between the two groups, namely, 
between the spiritual and psychic races of humankind, that appears in many 
gnostic interpretations of the flood. Albeit in a cryptic form, he describes two 
different scenarios of behavior in the eschatological future that shall separate 
between the gnostic Christians and the ordinary believers. 

In addition to that, there is one example of what one might call a "critical" 
approach to our story. It is reported by Origen that Apelles (second century 
C.E.), a disciple of Marcion and one of the earliest exegetes of Genesis, criti- 
cized the biblical narrative of the flood following the lines of ancient rational 
exegesis. The main difficulty for him was the inadequate size of Noah's ark that 
obviously could not accommodate all the species of animals as well as neces- 
sary amount of provisions for them: 


In no way could it have been accomplished that in so short a time so many 
kinds of animals and their foods, which were to last for a whole year, should 
be taken abroad. For when two by two the unclean animals, that is, two male 
and two female of each—this is what the repeated word means—led into the 
ark, how could the space described be made big enough to take even four 
elephants alone? It is clear that the story is false; but ifthis is so, it is clear that 
this writing is not from God. ^4 


42. NHC IL3 84:21-85:1; Layton 1989, 1:211. On this passage, see also Helderman 
1997, 134-37. 

43. See M. L. Turner 1996, 202-03. 

44. Hom. Gen. 2.2; trans. Grant 2003, 81. 
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This approach to the biblical text, although rarely found, fits well the gen- 
eral inclination of gnostic exegetes to disregard the text literal aspect in the 
pursuit of its historiosophic or spiritual meanings, which were more impor- 
tant to them. A good illustration of this tendency comes from the letter that 
Manichaean Secundinus sent to Augustine. There he reproaches his former 
co-religionist among other things for having "gone over to the Jewish tribes 
with their barbaric customs; meaning Augustines joining the Catholic 
church, and asks him with a note of irony: 


Or had you set yourself to count the number of Amorites (Josh 10:5) or 
the pancarpus in Noah's ark [an pancarpum in arca Noe conspicere dispo- 
sueras]? I know that you have always hated these things, I know that you 
have always loved great things, that quit the earth and seek the heavens, 
that mortify the body and give life to the soul. So who is it that has sud- 
denly changed you? ^^ 


The most ridiculous activity that Augustines Manichean correspondent could 
imagine for an exegete to be engaged in is to count the living things “of all 
sorts" (pancarpus) in the ark.*% Although clearly exaggerated for the sake of 
rhetoric, this remarkable argument shows us how a typical gnostic reader of 
Scripture would express his aversion to its literal sense, considering its inves- 
tigation to be the lot of barbarous Jews, blind to the higher dimensions of the 
inspired text. 


NOREA 


Asa final point of my overview, I shall consider briefly one of the masterpieces 
of gnostic mythopoesis: the exegetical tradition where Noah is opposed by his 
rebellious wife. 

This mysterious feminine figure appears through a wide array of gnos- 
tic and nongnostic sources with considerable variation in the spelling of her 
name: Norea, Noraia, Noria, Nora, Nuraita, Nhuraita, Horaia, Orea, Oraia.*” 
As it was noted by Bentley Layton, there are two basic strands in the develop- 
ment of gnostic traditions concerned with this figure.?? In one group of texts 
she appears as the wife of Seth.” In another, which is of the direct relevance 
for us, she figures primarily as the wife of Noah. 


45. Zycha 1891-92, 2:896-97; trans. Gardner and Lieu 2004, 138-39. 

46. On the meaning of this rare Latin word, see Lewis and Short 1879, 1296. 
47. For a comprehensive discussion of the subject, see Stichel 1979. 

48. Layton 1974, 366-67. 

49. Cf. Irenaeus, Haer. 1.30.9; Epiphanius, Pan. 3.39.5.2-3. 
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Ihe Panarion, a heresiographical treatise written by Epiphanius of Sala- 
mis (fourth century c.E.), is one of the earliest sources in which we meet this 
personage. In the chapter dealing with “gnostics” (or “Borborites”), he retells 
disparagingly the story about how the wife of Noah, whose name was “Noria, 
was forbidden by her husband to enter the ark. Taking revenge on him, she 
set the ship on fire three consequent times, thus causing a significant delay in 
its construction: 


The gnostics, who are closely associated with this Nicolaus, ... propose some 
further names for nonsense to us, and forge books of nonsense. One they 
call Noria” [Nwpiav rıva BißAov xadoüvres], and mix falsehood with truth 
by their alteration of the Greeks’ legendary recital and imagining from the 
meaning the Greek superstition really has. For they say that this Noria is 
Noahs wife. But their aim in calling her Noria is to make their own altera- 
tion, with foreign names, of what the Greek recited in Greek, and thus make 
an impression on their dupes so that they will translate Pyrrha’s name too, 
and name her Noria. Now, since "nura" [voöpa] means “fire” [mp] in Ara- 
maic, not ancient Hebrew—the ancient Hebrew for “fire” is “’esh” [Y0&9] —it 
follows that they are making an ignorant, unskilled use of this name. Noah's 
wife was neither the Greeks’ Pyrrha nor the gnostics’ mythical Noria, but 
Barthenos. (And for that matter, the Greeks say that the wife of Deucalion 
was named Pyrrha.) 

Then, once again presenting us with mime like Philiston’s, they suggest 
the reason why Noria was not allowed to join Noah in the ark, though she 
would often have liked to. The archon who made the world, they say, wanted 
to destroy her in the flood with all the rest. But they say that she laid siege 
to the ark and burned it, a first and a second time, and a third. And this is 
why Noah’s own ark took many years to build—it was burned often by Noria. 

For Noah was obedient to the archon, they say, but Noria revealed 
the powers on high and Barbelo, the scion of powers—the opposite of the 
archon, as the other powers are. And she intimated that what has been taken 
from the Mother on high by the archons who made the world, and the others 
with him—gods, demons and angels—must be gathered from the power in 
bodies, through the male and female emissions.” 


As we have already seen in the writings associated with Sethian Gnosticism, 
the gnostic source used by Epiphanius understood the flood to be directed 
against the spiritual race whose chief representative here is Norea. Noah is 
associated with the evil demiurge as, for example, in the Apocalypse of Adam. 

Noteworthy is Epiphaniuss mention of the gnostic book named after 
Norea, which cannot be discarded as a fruit of his fantasy. In fact, we have 


50. Pan. 2.26.1.3-9; Holl 1915, 275-76; trans. F. E. Williams 1994, 82-83. 
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firm evidence that books ascribed to this figure did exist and circulate among 
gnostics. Thus, in the anonymous gnostic treatise On the Origins of the World 
(NHC IL5) from Nag Hammadi, it is stated that one can find the names of 
the seven female powers of chaos “in the first Book of Noraia" (QN TWOPTI 
NBIBAOC NNWPAIAC).>! Norea appears also as the main protagonist in 
a short gnostic prose hymn from Nag Hammadi known as the Thought of 
Norea (NHC IX,2).°? This composition presents the reader with an expanded 
form of Noreas plea to the Father of All for deliverance from the power of 
the archons that is found also in the Hypostasis of the Archons, to which this 
work seems to be closely related.” However, no connection with Noah or the 
flood seems to be implied by the author of the Thought. 

From the Hypostasis of the Archons, a Sethian writing from Nag Ham- 
madi already discussed briefly above, one can see that Epiphanius did not 
make up the story about Norea. Rather, he used a genuine gnostic story about 
Noah and his unruly wife as his source. The author of the Hypostasis intro- 
duces Norea as the daughter of Eve, a virgin whose mission in the world is to 
assist spiritual humanity: 


Again Eve became pregnant, and she bore [Norea]. And she said. ^He has 
begotten on [me a] virgin as an assistance [NOYTIAPOENOC NBOHOGEI2,] [for] 
many generation of mankind? She is the virgin whom the forces did not 
defile.*4 


Ihe assisting function of Norea further comes to the fore in the account of 
Noah and the flood. Here she tries to board the ark built by Noah, but he 
refuses to let her in. As a result, Norea burns the ship down. After that, the evil 
archons intervene and try to seduce her, but she escapes them by turning for 
help to the highest God, serving thus as a paradigm for how a gnostic should 
face demonic attacks: 


51. NHC IL5 102:10-11 ($18); Layton 1989, 2:38-39. A couple of lines further on, the 
author again refers to this composition, although in a slightly different form, as “the first 
Account of Oraia" (M IIWOPTI NAOTOC NWPAIAG; 102:24-25 [$20]). The editor of NHC 
IL5 holds both variants *Noraia" and “Oraia” as equally possible. 

52. NHC IX,2; for the Coptic text with an English translation, see Pearson 1981, 
87-99. The title of this composition is modern. It was given to it by its editor Birger Pear- 
son in accordance with the phrase “the thought of Norea’ (TNOHCIC NNOPEA) that occurs 
at the end of the tractate (29:3; ibid, 98-99). 

53. The exact nature of relationship between these two texts is unclear. Pearson (1981, 
89-90) suggests a possibility of the Thought of Norea being dependent upon of the sources 
of the Hypostasis of the Archons. 

54. NHC 11,4 91:34-92:3; Layton 1989, 1:246-47. 
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Then Orea [WPEà] came to him wanting to board the ark. And when he 
would not let her, she blew upon the ark and caused it to be consumed by 
fire. Again he made the ark, for a second time. 

The rulers went to meet her intending to lead her astray. Their supreme 
chief said to her, “Your mother Eve came to us? But Norea [|NWPEA] turned 
to them and said to them, “It is you who are the rulers of the darkness; you 
are accursed. And you did not know my mother; instead it was your female 
counterpart that you knew. For I am not your descendant; rather it is from 
the world above that I am come? 

The arrogant ruler turned, with all his might, [and] his countenance 
came to be like (a) black ...; he said to her presumptuously, “You must 
render service to us, [as did] also your mother Eve; for I have been given..." 

But Norea turned, with the might of ...; and in a loud voice [she] cried 
out [up to] the holy one, the God of entirety, "Rescue me from the rulers of 
unrighteousness and save me from their clutches—forthwith!” The «great» 
angel came down from the heavens and said to her, “Why are you crying 
up to God? Why do you act so boldly towards the holy spirit?" Norea said, 
“Who are you?” The rulers of unrighteousness had withdrawn from her. He 
said, “It is I who am Eleleth, sagacity, the great angel, who stands in the pres- 
ence of the holy spirit. I have been sent to speak with you and save you from 
the grasp of the lawless. And I shall teach you about your root.?? 


Noreas interference with Noah's ark-building emphasizes that true salvation 
comes through reception of the spiritual “help,” not through the works of the 
Jewish God "Sabaoth," who in the mythological scheme of the Hypostasis of 
the Archons occupies position halfway between evil and good.” 

Although there are significant differences between the two versions of 
Noreas story, the one narrated by Epiphanius and the one found in the Hypos- 
tasis of the Archons, their basic plot is bascially the same. In both of them 
Norea appears as an enemy of the archons, and in both her husband's refusal 
to let her board the ark results in burning the ship.*” In order to make sense of 


55. NHC 11,4 92:14-93:14; Layton 1989, 1:248-51. 

56. See Layton 1976, 62, 99. 

57. On the conflict between Norea and the archons in the Hypostasis of the Archons, 
see also McGuire 1988, who undertakes literary analysis of the text, reading it through 
the lenses of Ricouerian hermeneutics, and argues that this confrontation reflects tension 
"between two modes of power, each of which has a distinctly sexual and social force" (241). 
According to McGuire, the Hypostasis "challenges its readers to identify with the children 
of Norea; to inherit the promise, and to resist and rename those powers that would claim 
falsely to rule in their world" (258). In a similar vein, Karen L. King claims, while analyz- 
ing the story from the standpoint of feminist hermeneutics, that it "shows that already in 
antiquity the Genesis narrative could be read as a story about powerful female spirituality, 
not as proof of womens natural inferiority" (1994, 66). 
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the discrepancies as well as similarities between these two traditions, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that both Epiphanius's gnostics and the author of the 
Hypostasis borrowed the story about Norea from a common source, while 
adapting it to their own needs. Accordingly, one may safely deduce from this 
that already by the third century c.E. there existed a gnostic exegetical tradi- 
tion about Noah wife named Norea, who rebelled against her husband and 
burned down the ark. 

In addition to these two main sources on Norea as Noahs wife, a similar 
tradition is attested in the Mandaean Right Ginza, where she bears the name 
"Nuraita": 


When twenty-five ages (generations) pass, the world will be destroyed by 
water. Mankind will be separated from their bodies through a separation 
caused by water. For it has been written down for that age that the bodies 
have to die by water and the souls ascend to the light, except for Nu (Noah), 
the man, and Nuraita, his wife, and Sum (Shem), Iam (?) and Iapit (Japheth), 
the sons of Nu, who will be saved from death by water. From them the world 
again has to be reawakened.^? 


Like the Mandaean flood account quoted above, this passage seems to be 
devoid of any significant features typical of subversive rewriting of the canoni- 
cal story of the flood by the majority of gnostic exegetes of Genesis. 

The unusual character of Norea has drawn considerable scholarly atten- 
tion, and much ink has been spilled over the possible etymology of her name.°? 
Ihe earliest attempt to interpret her name was made by Epiphanius himself, 
who tried to play the linguistic card in order to expose his rivals as ignora- 
muses. He related the name to the Aramaic “fire” (8713), while suggesting that 
gnostics derived it from the figure of Deucalions wife Pyrrha (Greek Ilvppa), 
whose personal name in Greek resembles the word for “fire” (rp). Reason- 
able enough, this interpretation did not enjoy much popularity among modern 
scholars, so that further attempts to clarify the name were made. Thus, there are 
some scholars who argued in favor of another Semitic etymology for the name 
“Norea; deriving it from the Hebrew word for “maiden” (773).°° Some under- 
stood it to be a form of the Egyptian personal name "Orea" and regarded it as 
connected with the uraeus, the fire-breathing snake of Egyptian mythology.?! 


58. Right Ginza 2.1.121; trans. Lupieri 2002, 200. 

59. Among the most important contributions on Norea, one should mention Gilhus 
1985, 77-95; Pearson 1977; 1988a; Stichel 1979, 54-88; Stroumsa 1984, 53-61. 

60. See Bousset 1907, 14. For more references to scholars who accept this etymology, 
see Pearson 1988a, 266 n. 5. 

61. See Bullard 1970, 95-98. 
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An ingenious solution of the riddle of Noreas name and origins has been 
suggested by Birger Pearson. He argued that it goes ultimately back to the 
name of the biblical Naamah (Hebrew n/y3 “pleasing, lovely”), the sister 
of Tubal-cain (Gen 4:22), whose name in the Greek milieu was at one point 
rendered by a Greek equivalent of her name as *Horaia" (Greek ‘Opaia “beau- 
tiful, pleasing"), and from this name the mixed form “Norea” (Nwpia) was 
subsequently derived.9? According to Pearson, in the ancient Jewish exege- 
sis Naamah functioned as the main female protagonist in the story about 
seduction of the "sons of God" by the “daughters of men.’ Subsequently, this 
originally Jewish exegetical tradition was picked up by gnostics and reinter- 
preted “in a typically gnostic hermeneutical inversion? 

Persuasive as it may sound, Pearson's theory of Noreas origins can hardly 
be accepted without taking into consideration some aspects of the problem 
that he ignored. For example, the way in which Pearson discards the Ara- 
maic etymology of Norea’s name suggested by Epiphanius without any serious 
reason is unconvincing. As a matter of fact, this possibility should be given 
serious weight in any future attempt to understand this figure. 

Thus, so far no good argument has been proposed as to why the etymol- 
ogy of Norea’s name based on Aramaic “fire” (8713) should be discarded as 
secondary. This option seems even more attractive when one takes into con- 
sideration the note made by Ian Gilhus that “when Norea burns the ark, she 
performs a function which lies inherent in her name.’ In view of that, one 
cannot resolve the problem of Norea’s name while disconnecting it from the 
role she plays in the story of her conflict with Noah. The situation is compli- 
cated further by the fact that alongside this etymology there is a possibility 
of another closely related explanation of Noreas name, which is based on the 
Aramaic word for "light" (877713). There is a solid linguistic basis for this ety- 
mology, since pronunciation of this word was very close to the name of Norea 
as, for example, it could be seen from Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, where it 
appears as nóhrá (Mm). Furthermore, it is strengthened by the intimate 


62. See Pearson 1977, 146-50. 

63. Ibid., 147-49. His thesis has been strengthened by Stroumsa 1984, 56-57, who 
introduced new evidence into the discussion, namely, the Midrash of Shemhazai and 
Azael. Recently, Manolis Papoutsakis has argued that reaction against the negative descrip- 
tion of Naamah as a seductress of the "sons of God” can be found in Jewish exegetical 
tradition already during the Second Temple period, namely, in 1 Enoch. See Papoutsakis 
2004, 35-36. 

64. Pearson 1988a, 266. 

65. Pearson 1977, 146. 

66. Gilhus 1985, 89. 

67. See Sokoloff 1992, 342. 
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connection forged by the author of the Hypostasis of the Archons between 
the notion of "light" and the narrative function of Norea in this composition.® 
Finally, this etymology seems to be even more plausible in light ofthe fact that 
one finds that several texts from Nag Hammadi contain Aramaic wordplays, 
including the Hypostasis.© I propose that the story of Norea is based upon a 
rather sophisticated wordplay that involves both Aramaic “light” and “fire,” 
when the same figure can both pour spiritual light upon the faithful gnostics 
and show her fiery and wrathful side to the supporters of the demiurge. In 
addition to that, the existence of the two basic variants of spelling for Noah’s 
wife name (Norea and Orea), which presents a challenge for scholars looking 
for its ultimate etymology, could be a witness to a Hebrew wordplay taking 
place besides the Aramaic one.”° 

In addition to these etymological considerations, one must take into 
account, while discussing the genesis of the image of Norea in Gnosticism, 
that there existed a number of similar feminine personages in various gnostic 
systems whose features or functions might have influenced the author of the 
Hypostasis or Epiphanius’s gnostics. 

These include the luminous feminine figure from the Apocryphon 
of John who informs Noah about the demiurge’s plan to cause the flood.7! 
Another possibility is the second person in the basic gnostic triad of Father, 
Mother, and Son. Often she bears the name of “Sophia,” that is, Wisdom, but 
sometimes she is named differently, as in the Thought of Norea, where she is 
referred to as “Ennoia of the Light??? 

Another possible “relative” of Norea is the “Virgin of Light" (TTIAPOENOC 
MIIOYAINE), one of the central feminine images in Manichaean mythology.7? 
This figure comes closest to the image of Norea in the Acts of Archelaus (fourth 


68. Cf. NHC II,4 96:17-28; see on this Gilhus 1985, 89-91. 

69. Cf. the way its author plays upon the name of Eve in 89:17-32, making allusions to 
“serpent” (Aramaic 8°1"N) and to the verb “to instruct” (Aramaic NIN); see on this Pearson 
1990b, 41-46. Among other Aramaisms in this work, one should mention such personal 
names of demonic powers as “Samael; “Saklas” (on these, see Bullard 1970, 52-53, 108-9), 
and “Yaldabaoth” himself (see Black 1983). 

70. See Gilhus 1985, 89, who speaks about a possible Hebrew etymology for the name 
Orea, the one based on the Hebrew word for “light” (MIR). 

71. She has slightly different names in the various versions of this work: “the greatness 
of Providence, which is the Reflection of the light” (THNTNOG MTIPONOIA ETE TETIEINOIA 
MMOYOIN), BG 72,17-19; “the greatness of the light of Providence” (TMNTNOG MNIOYOEIN 
NTE TTIPONOIA), NHC 29, 1-2; trans. Waldstein and Wisse 1995, 162-63. 

72. NHC IX 27:11-12; Pearson 1981, 94-95. 

73. See Pearson 1977, 145-46; 1988a, 271. For more on this figure, see van Lindt 1992, 
170-75; M. Vermes 2001, 51 n. 58. 
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century C.E.), where she is described as “a beautiful [wpata] and well-dressed 
virgin, of great elegance? who opposes the evil archons.’* One should not 
forget also that in Syriac, the primary language of Mani's teaching as well as of 
the earliest Manichaean mission, she was known as wima dada.” Further- 
more, it is noteworthy that in some texts the Virgin of Light is associated with 
the moon, which in Manichaean myth is one of the two "Ships of Light" (the 
other “Ship of Light" being the sun).’° This image, in its turn, seems to be at 
least in one case associated with Noah, who in one Coptic Manichaean psalm 
is presented as an impersonation of the “Mind of Light" (TINOYC NOYAINE), 
a member of the mythological triad including also Jesus the Splendor and the 
Virgin of Light: 


Lo, the ship has put in for you, Noah is aboard, he steers. 
The ship is the commandment [evroAn], Noah is the Mind [vot] of Light. 
Embark your merchandise, sail with the dew of the wind.77 


For the time being, it appears that the problem of the origins of Noreas 
name cannot be resolved unambiguously in favor of one of the already sug- 
gested hypotheses. The main reason is the fragmentary character of our 
evidence and impossibility at the present state of research of stratifying the 
vast array of traditions under consideration with satisfactory precision. More 
fruitful seems to be an approach that would not try to reduce the large number 
of traditions associated with Norea to a single line of development but take as 
a starting point a possibility of their parallel growth with different centers of 
crystallization. 


I shall conclude this brief outline of gnostic traditions about Norea by 
taking a short glimpse at its Nachleben. 


74. Hegemonius, Acta Archelai 9.1: Virgo quaedam decora et exornata, elegans valde 
(Beeson 1906, 13; trans. M. Vermes 2001, 51). In the Greek fragment of the Acts quoted 
by Epiphanius she is called mapdevos ctc @paia nexoounusvn (Pan. 66.27.1; Holl 1931, 60). 

75. Ephrem, Discourses to Hypatius 3; ed. Mitchell 1912-21, 1:67, line 19. 

76. Cf. Kephalaia 3 (24:16-20); 29 (82:32-83:1). 

77. Trans. Allberry 1938, 157, lines 19-21. On the “Mind of Light” see van Lindt 
1992, 154-69. Association of this figure of Manichaean mythology with Noah is unique to 
this source. Van Lindt suggests that the author of the hymn relied upon an earlier gnostic 
tradition in this case (168; see also 120 for additional remarks on this particular passage). 
It should be also taken into consideration that “The Psalms of the Wanderers" (YaAuoi 
Lapaxwthv), where this notion appears, seems to be one of the oldest parts of the Coptic 
Manichaean collection of hymns and might reflect an earlier Syriac stratum in the develop- 
ment of Manichaean tradition. 
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A fascinating case of how the figure of Norea moved full circle back into 
the Jewish milieu is found in a medieval Jewish magical composition from the 
Cairo Genizah.7? In this text, an Aramaic spell against impotence, “Niriyah, 
Noah's bride" (n3 n5. mI), appears as a malevolent figure who invented 
magic spells and, thus, brought sin and corruption into the world and against 
whom God's help is invoked (col. 1c, lines 35-37). Reimund Leicht, who 
has compared this text with the story about Norea in the Hypostasis of the 
Archons, comes to the conclusion that it should be regarded as a tendentious 
and polemically aimed inversion of the gnostic myth that, in an ironic way, 
applies to the latter its own subversive method of reading biblical stories.” 

Finally, Joseph Dan has suggested, developing Gershom Scholems ideas, 
that the figure of the “daughter of light" in Sefer ha-Bahir, an early medieval 
Jewish mystical composition, might possibly be related to Norea.®° There 
seem to be also some repercussions of the figure of Norea in Islamic traditions 
about antediluvian heroes.?! Yet, all this diverse material is in need of further 
investigation in order to clarify the exact nature of relationship between these 
traditions and the extraordinary feminine gnostic figure from late antiquity. 


78. T.-S. K 1.162. First published, with a German translation, by Scháfer and Shaked 
1999, nos. 61, 65-88. The relevant section has been reproduced, with an English translation 
and thorough discussion, by Leicht 2000. 

79. Leicht 2000, 137-40. 

80. See Dan 1987, 138-39, where he reflects upon Scholems ideas expressed in Scho- 
lem 1987, 94-96. 

81. See Wasserstrom 1994, 97-99. 


SOME JEWISH NOAH TRADITIONS IN 
SYRIAC CHRISTIAN SOURCES 
Daniel A. Machiela 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Extrabiblical traditions about Noah often took on their own life within the 
sundry streams of ancient biblical interpretation, as the essays in this volume 
amply demonstrate. This life, however, was commonly breathed into the raw 
material of earlier traditions, transmitted orally or through written media. 
Ihe Syriac-speaking Christian community undoubtedly produced some of 
the most creative and prolific exegetes of late antiquity—a collegium whose 
interpretative vibrancy is increasingly brought to light with the ongoing pub- 
lication of previously inaccessible manuscripts. A striking aspect of ancient 
Syriac exegesis is the great extent to which it interacts with, and is indebted 
to, earlier and contemporaneous Jewish biblical interpretation, as Sebastian 
Brock and others have shown.! The goal of the present essay is to shed further 
light on this relationship. 


2. SURVEY OF MOTIFS 


Ihe format of this study does not allow for a comprehensive treatment of 
Syriac portrayals of Noah, and it should be stated at the outset that sources 
postdating the fifth to seventh centuries c.E. often largely repeat those preced- 
ing them.? The aim is rather to focus on a small sample of Noah motifs, as 
presented in Syriac sources, that seem to be influenced in some manner by 


1. See the seminal survey of Brock 1979. Other pertinent studies include those of 
Hidal 1974 and Kronholm 1978. Despite these contributions, this area remains in need of 
extensive study. 

2. There are, of course, exceptions to any rule. One might note in particular the mag- 
isterial Chronicle of Michael the Syrian (thirteenth century), or the anomalous Chronicle to 
the Year of Christ 1234, both of which are discussed more fully below. 
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Jewish exegesis. In the following pages I will present and discuss four such 
cases. 


2.1. ABSTINENCE ON THE ARK 


One extrabiblical component of Syriac portrayals of Noah is his sexual absti- 
nence (along with his family and the animals) before and during his time 
aboard the ark. Our first Syriac attestation of this motif is in Aphrahat (fourth 
century c.E.), who took every opportunity to demonstrate the nash (lit. 
"innocence" or “perfection’) of Noah, which included sexual continence.? One 
of Aphrahat’s clearest statements on the matter occurs in his Demonstration 
13:5-6 on the Sabbath: 


Noah was five hundred years old when God spoke with him and said, “I have 
seen that you are righteous and innocent [xmz] before me in this genera- 
tion" (Gen 6:9). And insofar as his innocence is made manifest for us, it was 
in this matter; that when he saw that the generation of Seth mingled with the 
household of Cain, which was cursed, he resolved that he would not take a 
wife and would not father children, lest they mingle with the household of 
Cain, the cursed seed, and render themselves accursed.* 


Shortly after this, the Persian sage continues: 


And when [Noah's] three sons had been born he began to make the ark. He 
kept close watch over his sons, that they might not take wives until the time 
when they entered into the ark, lest they produce children who would per- 
vert their way and because their sinful conduct may not be forgiven in light 
of the future retribution to take place. 


Aphrahat clearly believed that one of Noah's most noble and righteous char- 
acteristics was his eschewal of marriage and intercourse in view of the wicked 
and calamitous times in which he lived. The best thing he could do was to take 
care not to add to this lethal situation through procreation. While Aphrahat is 
the first Syrian known to explicitly discuss Noah's sexual abstinence, the trait 


3. See his Demonstrations 3, 13, and 18 in Parisot 1894. Cf. Koltun-Fromm 1997, 
57-71. For a more detailed treatment of celibacy and marriage in the Syriac tradition, and 
the tracing of this motif to Jewish sources in the Adam and Eve narrative, see Anderson 
1989. 

4. Parisot 1894, 550. 

5. Ibid., 555. 
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may be implied by earlier Eastern fathers such as Theophilus of Antioch (late 
second century C.£.).° 

Ephrem the Syrian, a younger contemporary of Aphrahat (ca. 306-373 
C.E.), was also intensely interested in this aspect of Noah and used the word 
haso (lit. “holiness”) as a technical term to speak of Noahs sexual absti- 
nence on the ark.” In his Commentary on Genesis 6.12, Ephrem wrote: 


And God said to Noah, “Go out, you and your wife, your sons and your 
sons wives" (Gen 8:16). Those whom God had caused to come in singly, to 
observe sexual abstinence [havo] on the ark, he caused to leave in cou- 
ples, in order to multiply and be fruitful in creation. He also said concerning 
the animals which observed sexual abstinence [~azs10] in the ark, “Take 
out with you every animal that was with you ... and let them give birth on 
the earth and be fruitful and multiply on it" (Gen 8:17-18). 


And again in his first Nisibene Hymn we read: 


Noah overcame the waves of lust, which in his generation had drowned the 
sons of Seth. Because his flesh revolted against the daughters of Cain, his 
chariot rode on the surface of the waves. Because women defiled him not, 
he coupled the beasts, whereof in the ark he joined together all pairs in the 
yoke of wedlock. 


Both Aphrahat and Ephrem highly prized and encouraged the ideal of celi- 
bacy in their own religious and social milieu, and this undoubtedly fueled 
their enthusiasm to confer the trait upon Noah. The motif is also found in the 
Cave of Treasures (ca. third to sixth centuries. c.E.), which, although attributed 
to Ephrem, seems to have taken its final shape at a later period.? 

Syrian Christians, however, were not the first to suggest Noahss absti- 
nence. Already in the early first century c.E. Philo of Alexandria, in his Q.G. 
2.49, noted that Noah and his family practiced abstinence on the ark. 


When they [Noah and his family] went in [to the ark] the sons are men- 
tioned together with their father and the daughters-in-law together with 
their mother-in-law (Gen 7:7). But when they went out it was as married 


6. See his Ad Autolyctum 3.19. 

7. See especially the following quotes from his Commentary on Genesis 6.12 and his 
Nisibene Hymn 1.4. Cf. Brock 1992, 133-34; Anderson 1989, 122. For Ephrem’s commen- 
tary, see Mathews and Amar 1994. A translation of the Nisibine Hymns may be found in 
McVey 1989. 

8. For the text and an English translation, see Budge 1927, 98-99. See also Ri 1987. A 
version of the Syriac (and Arabic) text may be found in the early edition of Bezold 1888. 
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couples, the father together with his wife and then several sons, each with 
his wife (Gen 8:18). For he [probably Moses] wishes through deeds rather 
than words to teach his disciples what is right for them to do. Accordingly, 
he said nothing by way of vocal explanation to the effect that those who went 
in should abstain from intercourse with their wives, and that when they went 
out they should sow seed in accordance with nature. This (he indicated) by 
the order (of words), and not by exclaiming and crying aloud, "After so great 
a destruction of all those who were on the earth, do not indulge in luxury, for 
this is neither fitting nor lawful. It is enough for you to receive the honor of 
life. But to go to bed with your wives is the part of those seeking and desir- 
ing sensual satisfaction.” For these it was fitting to sympathize with wretched 
humanity, as being kin to it. And at the same time they were watching for 
something unseen that might be impending, lest evil might overtake them 
at some time. But in addition to this it would have been inept for them now, 
while the living were perishing, to beget those who were not (yet) in exis- 
tence, and to be snared and flooded at an unreasonable hour with sensual 
pleasure. But after (the flood) had ceased and come to an end, and they had 
been saved from evil, he again instructed them through the order (of their 
leaving the ark) to hasten to procreate.? 


Here Philo suggested at least two reasons for Noah and his family refraining 
from intercourse on the ark: (1) it simply would not be acceptable (“neither 
fitting nor lawful") to partake of enjoyment in such close proximity to the 
catastrophic human death and destruction accompanying the flood;!? and (2) 
the inhabitants of the ark were afraid that some other terrible event may occur 
and that “evil might overtake them?!! A third reason is given—that it would 
be unseemly to father children while people are dying outside—but this is 
simply another way of restating the first reason. These explanations (especially 
the second) seem to posit that divine retribution would have resulted from 
sexual activity on the ark, thereby destroying utterly what little hope was left 
for humanity. 

A variety of rabbinic sources follow the same interpretation as Philo, 
although many postdate the comments of Ephrem. Among the earliest exam- 
ples is Gen. Rab. 34:7 (ca. early fifth century c.z.):!? 


9. My text is a slightly updated form of R. Marcus’s (1961, 129-30) translation from 
the Armenian. 

10. The absurdity of such conduct has been made poignantly in recent times by Najib 
Mahfouz (1991) in his short story “At the Bus Stop.” 

11. A similar concern is expressed in Josephus, Ant. 1.3.7; Gen. Rab. 34:6; and Midrash 
Hagadol 1.165. 

12. See also b. Sanh. 108b; y. Taanit 1.64d; Tanhuma (Buber) 1.42-43; Tanhuma Noah 
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“You and your wife, etc” (Gen 8:16). Rav Yehudah son of Simon and Rav 
Hanan in the name of Rav Shmuel son of Rav Yizhak (say), “As soon as Noah 
entered the ark he kept himself from being fruitful and multiplying. Thus it 
is written ‘Enter the ark, you and your sons' (Gen 6:18) by yourself, and your 
wife and sons' wives by themselves. However, when he left he allowed him- 
self, since it is written ‘Go out from the ark, you and your wife, and so forth? " 


Other accounts added several exceptions to the noble continence of the major- 
ity of humans and animals, as in Midrash Tanhuma: “Ham, the progenitor of 
the Canaanites, was one ofthe three beings who indulged in intercourse while 
on the ark. Those who did so were Ham, the dog, and the raven”! In these 
sources, as in Philo, we find a parallel to Ephrem's assumption that sexual 
abstention was observed while on the ark, but what of Aphrahat’s additional 
notion of similar conduct before the flood? This, too, is reflected in some 
(albeit fewer) Jewish sources, such as Tanhuma and Sefer Hayashar.!* 

While it is likely that Syrian Christian exegetes were influenced by their 
Jewish counterparts, some parts of their explanations of Noah's sexual con- 
tinence are characteristically Syrian. For example, Aphrahat's reasoning is 
based on the standard Syriac interpretation of Gen 6:1-2, in which the "sons 
of God” were understood to be the Sethites, while the “daughters of men" rep- 
resented the descendants of Cain.!^ 


2.2. NoAH's DRUNKEN DREAM 


In Gen 9:20-23 we read of Noah planting a vineyard, getting drunk on the 
wine that it had produced, then lying exposed in his tent. This sets the scene 
for Hams transgression of entering and seeing his father's nakedness, after 
which Noah awakes, somehow knows what Ham had done, and proceeds to 
curse Hams son Canaan (rather than Ham himself). The idiosyncrasies of this 
passage have provided fertile exegetical soil for centuries of commentators, 
Jewish and Christian alike. One question addressed intermittently was how 
Noah could have known what happened to him while he was sleeping. A rare 


11-12; Pirge R. El. 23; Midrash Hagadol 1.165. Cf. Ginzberg 1909-38, 1:166; 5:188 n. 54. 
On dating, see Strack and Stemberger 1992, 279. 

13. See the edition of Berman 1996, 65. For more on this topic, see pp. 208-9 in Aryeh 
Amihay, “Noah in Rabbinic Literature, in this volume. 

14. Tanhuma (Buber) 1.25-26 and Yashar Noah, 14a-14b. Cf. Ginzberg 1909-38, 
1:159; 5:179 n. 30. The translation is my own. 

15. The same interpretation surfaces in Jewish sources at a later time (e.g., Pirqe de 
Rabbi Eliezer and The Chronicle of Jerahmeel). Cf. Ginzberg 1909-38, 5:172 n. 14. For the 
same approach in Byzantine Christian works, see Adler 1989, 113-16, 137-38, 209-210. 
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answer to this question is shared by a handful of Jewish and Syriac sources: 
that Noah was informed of present and future events by way of a dream while 
asleep. The Palestinian Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen 9:24 reads: IYM’N1 
ma an mb 3y3 m unbn mynusa yr mann 7 mi (“And Noah awoke 
from his wine, and he knew through the narration of a dream what his son 
Ham had done to him”).!° The same explanation appears to lie behind the 
Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran Cave 1, a very early interpretation of 
Genesis (ca. second century B.c.E.).!7 In columns 13-15 of the scroll, Noah 
is the recipient of an extensive symbolic dream vision in which he learns 
(among other things) of the future conduct of his descendants (thereby also 
addressing why he would curse Canaan and not Ham).!? Despite the scroll's 
fragmentary state, the narrative locus of this dream seems quite clearly to be 
Noah's wine-induced slumber. 

An explanation very similar to that in Pseudo-Jonathan is found in the 
Syriac commentary tradition. An anonymous Commentary on Genesis- 
Exodus 9:32 states: Ja an untl» mhal cams eoe uly us oa was 
ian mis mV sass (“And Noah knew all that his young(est) son did to him 
by way of a divine vision that [came] to him as a dream”).!? Ishodad of Merv’s 
ninth-century c.E. Commentary on the Old Testament, which appears to have 
depended heavily on the Commentary on Genesis- Exodus 9:32, contains the 
same statement.?? The rarity of this particular tradition makes it very likely 
that the Syrians received knowledge of it either from Jewish written sources 
or oral transmission.?! 


2.3. NOAH AS FOUNDER OF A CITY 


The Genesis Apocryphon and the book of Jubilees (ca. 170-150 s.c.z.)?? pre- 
serve an unusual tradition according to which Noah and his sons built cities 


16. See Clarke 1984, 10. 

17. The date of this scroll has been debated for some time. For a summary of the issues 
and argument for the dating mentioned above, see my Ph.D. dissertation (Machiela 2007, 
301-13), completed under James C. VanderKam, now published as Machiela 2009. 

18. For more on the dream and its setting, see Machiela 2007, 193-221. 

19. Van Rompay 1986, 63 [Syriac], 81 [trans.]. 

20. Vosté and van den Eynde 1950-55, 128 [Syriac], 138 [trans.]. 

21. One possibility of how this may have occurred was proposed recently by Boyarin 
2004, 26. He suggests that there may have been what he terms "chained communion or 
communication" between various Jewish and Christian groups in antiquity, whereby spe- 
cially situated persons within one group may act as a link to others with which the group 
would not normally associate itself. 

22. See VanderKam 1989, 2:v-vi. 
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(or a single city) at the foot of Mount Lubar after leaving the ark.?? Like so 
many of the traditions shared by these two texts, the foundation stories bear 
a general resemblance to each other but are not the same. In Jub. 7:13-17 we 
discover that three cities are built following Noahs planting of his vineyard 
and Hams shameful viewing of his drunken father, one city by each of Noah's 
sons. It is Ham who initiates the process, having departed from his father in 
protest of his son Canaan being cursed. Noah and Shem unsurprisingly dwell 
together. The names of the cities are also given: Ham founds Neelatamauk, 
Japheth Adataneses, and Shem Sedeqatelebab, each (wisely) naming the town 
after his wife.” Finally, in Jub. 7:35 Noah again enjoins his sons, “You will 
now go and build yourselves cities,’ attesting to the importance of this motif 
in Jubilees and perhaps pointing forward to the Tower of Babel episode. In 
the Genesis Apocryphon the description is much shorter, with Noah stating 
simply, “we built a ci[ty] for the devastation on the earth was great??? Some 
significant discrepancies with Jubilees are found in the Apocryphons por- 
trayal of Noah and his sons building the city together and the placement of the 
building project before Noah planted his vineyard, rather than as a result of it. 
A third witness to this tradition among the Dead Sea Scrolls is 4Q244 frag. 8, 
although its text is very fragmentary. 

The foundation of a city following the flood is also ascribed to Noah and 
his sons in a handful of Syriac sources. In the Cave of Treasures, for exam- 
ple, we read that Noah and his sons "built a city and called the name thereof 
'hemánón [lit. Eight], after the name of the eight souls who had gone forth 
from the Ark? A longer Greek recension of the later (and originally Syriac) 
Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius quotes this tradition.” Solomon of Basrah's 
Book of the Bee (ca. 1222 c.£.), which also drew liberally from the Cave of 
Treasures, contains a similar statement and adds that “it is today the seat of 


23. From a history of religions perspective this is not altogether surprising, since the 
heroes and king-deities of Greek and Mesopotamian mythology were often associated with 
the founding of cities. 

24. Names and quotations found in Jubilees are taken from VanderKam 1989. 

25. 1QapGen (1Q20) 12.8-9. The full statement reads, “After this, I went down to the 
base of the mountain, my sons and I, and we built a ci[ty] for the devastation on the earth 
was great.” The words “we built a ci[ty]” ([82]7 Ni) has been read differently in earlier 
editions of the scroll (cf. Fitzmyer 2004, 86-87, 159) and is based on my own examinations 
of the photographs. Further details are provided in Machiela 2007, 153. Of course, the 
partially reconstructed “a ci[ty]" could technically also be “ci[ties],” as in Jubilees, but this 
seems to be abnegated by the verb “we built” 

26. Budge 1927, 116. Ri 1987, 249. On the modern identification of this toponym, see 
Hoffmann 1880, 174. 

27. See Lolos 1976, 56. 
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a bishopric in the province of Sübä”?® As in the Genesis Apocryphon, these 
texts portray a communal construction project and place this event before 
Noah planted his vineyard. Brock has already pointed out that Ephrems sig- 
nificantly earlier Commentary on Genesis (7.1-2) may presuppose this same 
tradition, since Ham runs out “into the city street” (aava) to tell his brothers 
about his father's nakedness.?? The presence of a street seems to assume that a 
city was built by Noah and his sons before the vineyard was planted. As Stone 
has noted elsewhere in this volume, the same tradition is attested in Armenian 
sources and the apocryphal Epistle of Titus.?? 


2.4. THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH AMONG NOAH’S SONS AND GRANDSONS 


Our final example is another extrabiblical tradition shared by the Genesis 
Apocryphon and Jubilees: Noah’s postflood division of the earth among his 
three sons, which in both texts corresponds to the so-called Table of Nations 
from Gen 10?! Although the two accounts exhibit significant differences, both 
1QapGen 16-17 and Jub. 8:11-9:15 describe a two-stage partition of the hab- 
itable earth (oikoumene). In the first stage, Noah assigns each son a continent: 
Japheth receives Europe, Shem Asia, and Ham Libya (i.e., modern Africa). 
It is quite clear that the major borders (e.g., the Tina and Gihon Rivers) and 
descriptive toponyms employed are indebted to a classical Hellenistic concep- 
tion of geography sometimes referred to as the "Ionian" world map (mappa 
mundi), so named for its development in the province of Ionia, in western 
Asia Minor.?? 

In the second stage, each son divides his inherited portion among his own 
sons. Although the Genesis Apocryphon is fragmentary, it is relatively certain 
that both accounts include an added narrative component in which Ham’s son 
Canaan refuses to migrate to his allotted land. Instead, he defiantly breaks his 
solemn oath and occupies the land intended for Arpachshad, that is, the bibli- 
cal land of Canaan. While the Genesis Apocryphon places this event before 
the earths division (in the dream mentioned above), in Jubilees we are 


28. See the text and translation of Budge 1886, 32. I am indebted to Professor Stone for 
pointing out an Armenian tradition in the work of Moses of Choren that may be related to 
this "city-building" aspect of Noah and his sons. See Thomson 1978, 77-81. 

29. Brock 1979, 219. 

30. See pp. 311-12, 315-16. 

31. For further treatment of this motif in Jubilees, see VanderKam 1994, 46-69; Scott 
1997a, 295-323; 1997b, 368-81; 2002. For the Genesis Apocryphon, see Machiela 2008; 
2007, 220-84; and Eshel 2007, 111-31. 

32. Cf. Alexander 1982; Machiela 2007, 174-81. 

33. See Machiela 2008. 
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informed afterwards. For both authors, this addition ingeniously resolves a 
number of interpretative conundrums in the Hexateuch, such as the bewilder- 
ing curse of Canaan rather than Ham in Gen 9:25 and the seemingly callous 
commands of God to wipe out the native tribes of Canaan in Deuteronomy 
and Joshua. A part of this story's purpose, it seems, is to make clear that both 
actions are well-merited. Although Jubilees and the Genesis Apocryphon are 
the only sources containing this tradition in its entirety, its influence may be 
detected in a surprising array of other Jewish and non-Jewish sources, such as 
Sib. Or. 3:110-155,?^ the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.30.2-31.2,3° the 
Samaritan Asatir 4,°° the rabbinic Midrash Haggadah on Gen 12:6,?7 Epiph- 
anius of Salamiss Panarion 66.83.3-85.7,3® the Sethian gnostic Apocalypse 
of Adam 72.15-74.26,?? and even the Russian Primary Chronicle, written in 
Kiev in 1113.4° In a number of these sources the original apologetic intent of 
the motif has been lost. 

It is among Syriac exegetes, however, that the tradition of Noahs division 
of the earth seems to gain the strongest foothold, reflecting a vibrant inter- 
est in material associated with the Table of Nations. We may begin by citing 
the incredibly learned Jacob of Edessa (ca. 640-708 c.E.), who, while fielding 
a question regarding the patriarch Abraham from a Stylite named John of 
Lathrippa, draws from the tradition in order to provide the appropriate back- 
ground for his answer. Below I provide a first translation into English of the 
pertinent Syriac passage:*! 


34. Collins dates this section of the third oracle to 160-150 B.c.E. and locates it in 
Egypt, perhaps Leontopolis (against the traditional proposal of Alexandria). For further 
details and Collins’s translation, see Collins 1983, 354-57, 364-65. 

35. Jones 1995, 56-58. Cf. Scott 2002, 97-125. 

36. Gaster 1927, 228-36 

37. Seethe Hebrew edition of Buber 1893-94, part 1, 27. Cf. Himmelfarb 1994, 115-41. 

38. See the translation of F. E. Williams 1994, 302-3. The Panarion was written 
between 374 and 377 C.E. 

39. The best edition is that of Morard 1985, 35-39. Or see Hendrick 1980, 236-39. For 
an English translation only, see MacRae 1983, 714; or MacRae and Parrott 1990, 277-86. 

40. Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 1-2. This is a chronicle of Russian history 
that begins by situating ancient Rus in the apportionment of Japheth. The Japheth section 
is elaborated in a unique way in this chronicle, paying special attention to the Baltic (then 
called the Varangian) regions. Because the focus is on a portion of Japheths territory, there 
is no reference to Canaan's misdeed, as in the other examples. 

41. The Syriac only may be found in W. Wright 1867, 430-60. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a French translation was published in Nau 1905, 197-208, 258-82. My 
translation is based on Wright's Syriac text and the manuscript in which the letter is found. 
This is bound in volume Add. 12,172 of the British Library. I express my deep thanks to 
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I begin for you from here: during his lifetime Noah divided the entire habit- 
able earth among his three sons: Shem, Ham, and Japheth. To each of them 
he gave a portion and an allotment of the earth to settle, and for his sons [to 
inherit], and he placed a curse on whoever was headstrong and entered into 
the allotment of his brother. He also blessed Shem and Japheth, saying "God 
will increase Japheth and will dwell in the tent of Shem" [Gen 9:27]. And 
he sent forth a curse against Canaan, the son of Ham, as if on account of an 
incident of his being naked, but in reality because in the future he would 
transgress against his command and against the precept on account of the 
allotment of their inheritance, and would enter into the inheritance of his 
brothers. 

This, then, is the land that God promised to the descendants of Abra- 
ham; it had been given by Noah to Shem. For this reason he both blessed 
him and said to him that he would dwell in the tent of Shem. Then each 
one of these also divided his portion among his sons. It was at that time 
that Peleg son of Eber was born, just as it is narrated in the holy writing of 
Moses [Gen 10:25]. They also set down curses against anyone who would 
enter into the inheritance of his brothers. The land of Palestine, which God 
promised to Abraham, fell into the allotment (comprised of) the entire land 
that stretches from the Euphrates and to the west, up to the sea; and from 
the mountain called Amanus, which separates Syria from Cilicia, up to the 
entrances of Egypt. To Lud, son of Shem, the one who has a city in the region 
of Palestine named after him up to the present,*? and to Hul and Aus, the 
sons of Aram, firstborn son of Shem; to these this land was given out of the 
second allotment, which Shem divided among his sons. 

It is because of this that, after the division of languages in Babel and 
the overturning of the tower that foolishly they had built, all peoples were 
henceforth divided from one another, each one going its own way. Each one 
picked up forthwith and set out to journey to the land of inheritance that had 
fallen to it. But when the sons of Canaan realized that they were Hamites and 
that their brothers were (placed) in Egypt and Cush, it being the land that fell 
to the sons of Ham, and they then saw the goodness of that land belonging 
to Shem, which is from Mount Amanus up to Palestine (that is, to the land 
of Syria and Phoenecia, and the entire seacoast), and to Lebanon and Senir 
and Hermon— the regions of the sources of the rivers—they yearned greatly 
to live in them. They also saw the weakness of its leaders, who were not up 
to the challenge, and once again their own might, and they knew that they 
would be able to overpower these (inhabitants) and settle in it. They brazenly 


Dr. Joseph Amar, who offered many suggestions while reading together and read a proof 
of the translation. 

42. Modern Lod. For the toponymic history of this city, see J. J. Schwartz 1991. The 
fact that Lud and Lod are easily associated may have given Jacob sufficient cause to make 
this emendation to the standard layout of the Revised Table. 
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took control and stayed in that land, and held sway over it, thereby treading 
the commandments of their ancestors underfoot and rebelling against the 
curse of Noah, their common forefather, and of his three sons: Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. 

But when God— who knows all things before they occur, just as it is 
written, “there is nothing which exists that is hidden from him, or escapes 
his notice” [cf. Sir 42:20], who searches the hearts and emotions of everyone, 
who knows the mind of a man and sees the thoughts within it, even consid- 
ering and observing all of those impulses that have yet to be conceived in it 
in the future— looked and saw all the sons of Shem, he could not see among 
any of them a peaceable or pure heart, or an inclination toward the word of 
knowledge like the mind of Abraham, son of Terah the Chaldean. Neither 
the sons of Elam, nor the sons of Asshur, not even the sons of Lud or of Aram 
who were living in that land apportioned to Shem with those rebellious sons 
of Canaan. Not even those belonging to the Chaldeans, the sons of Arpach- 
shad. Because of this, God chose Abraham for himself from all the sons of 
Shem. He determined that he would inherit the land seized by those rebels, 
the sons of Canaan, when they waged war and laid waste to it, so that his 
seed might dwell in it, and that God might establish him in it, just as Noah 
had said in his blessing. This is the reason God chose Abraham. 


It is clear that Jacob takes this tradition as authoritative and must have 
received it (either directly or indirectly) from Jewish sources. Some signifi- 
cant changes have been made vis-à-vis the earlier Jewish texts, such as the 
assignment of the land of Palestine to the Ludites and Arameans (including 
Hul and Aus) rather than to Arpachshad. It is probable that Jacob or another 
Syrian had his own reasons for doing this, since Aram was considered the 
ancestor of the Syrians. In any event, the basic twofold structure is clearly the 
same as in the Genesis Apocryphon and Jubilees, although the actual geo- 
graphic descriptions of each allotment are not provided. 

The Syriac Chronicle to the Year of Christ 1234, which at points resem- 
bles Jubilees closely enough to be considered versional evidence by Tisserant 
and VanderKam, preserves only the first division of the earth by Noah to his 


43. Elsewhere in the letter he explicitly invokes Jewish sources, such as in his later 
statement about Moses: “Written accounts that have come down from the Jews also clearly 
manifest that writing existed before Moses—and these are not fraudulent—which also 
speak about Moses; that his father Amram taught him writing and Hebrew books along 
with the writing of the Egyptians when he was still a young man in the house of Pharaoh. 
So also from this we are able to say that there truly were writing and books before the time 
of Moses.’ For a Jewish tradition resembling this one, see ALD 13:4 and its explanation in 
Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004, 102-3, 208. 
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three sons.** As in Jubilees, Shem receives the “center of the earth" (cf. Jub. 
8:12), and it is clear that in both the chronicle and Jubilees the same general 
geographic area is discussed. However, the chronicle chooses its own way to 
describe Shems allotment by noting some of its borders and the major regions 
encompassed within them. The list of countries, which includes Palestine, 
Arabia, Phoenecia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Hyrcania,* Asshur, Sanir, Babylon, 
Persia, and northern India, is made up both of lands mentioned in Jubilees 
and of those that are not. The lands not mentioned in Jubilees possess names 
that appear somewhat updated, yet differ from the contemporary terms used 
by other Christian chroniclers. 

The account of Ham’s portion resembles Jub. 8:22-23 much more closely, 
listing the same sites in similar order and direction. The same is true of Japheth’s 
territory (Jub. 8:25-29), including his “five large islands,” although here the 
chronicles version is slightly further abridged. As in Jub. 8:30, the “first” divi- 
sion concludes with a summary of the climates of each sons allotment. 

Later in the chronicle we read about the transgression of Canaans sons in 
a statement very similar to Jub. 10:29,*° to which the chronicler adds the par- 
enthetical comment, “[t]he land of Palestine belonged to the sons of Joktan, 
the grandsons of Ham [error for Shem].” This aside is curious, since it is from 
the line of Joktan's brother Peleg that Abraham and the Israelites eventually 
issue. Following the description of the misdeed of Canaan's sons we learn 
that "they transgressed the command of Noah, and inherited the curse that 
befell them through prophecy"4^ Although the chronicle does not contain 
Noah's imposition of oaths against the transgression of boundaries (cf. Jub. 
9:14-15; 10:30-32), it clearly depends on such vows having been made. In 
addition, the transgression is linked to Noah’s prophetic curse of Canaan in 
Gen 9:25. 

Ihe great Christian chronicler Michael the Syrian (ca. 1126-1199) also 
tells of the earth’s division in his chronicle, following Noah and his sons 
alighting from the ark.*?? He writes, “then Noah divided the earth among his 


44. See Tisserant 1921; VanderKam 1989, 1:xiii. The full Syriac text may be found in 
Chabot 1953. 

45. An area south of the Caspian Sea and north of Media and Parthia. 

46. The chronicle substitutes the toponym Palestine for Jubilees Lebanon. 

47. Le., both Jacob of Edessa and the chronicle assign this land to descendants of 
Shem who are not direct ancestors of Abraham. This is a significant departure from Jewish 
sources and their original apologetic intent. 

48. Chabot 1953, 48.2-4 [Syriac]. 

49. Book 2, chs. 1-2. The Syriac text and a French translation may be found in Chabot 
1899-1924, 1:14-19 (trans.), 4:7-9 (Syriac). A thirteenth-century Armenian epitome was 
translated into French earlier by Langlois 1868. 
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sons, placing curses on any who would transgress his brother's border. The 
division of Shem was as follows...” (7.14-17).°° So begins the now-familiar 
first, schematic description of the allotment of each son (7.16-20). While it is 
clear that the basic tradition cited is that ofthe much earlier Jewish sources, by 
Michael's time (late twelfth century c.E.) the geographic terms had undergone 
extensive revision at the hands of those in the Greco-Byzantine and Syrian 
chronographic schools, which incorporated and updated similar aspects of 
the Jewish tradition (e.g., Hippolytus of Rome,?! George Synkellos,?? George 
the Monk [Hamartolos],°® and George Cedrenus°*). Michael also added other 
conventional items, such as lists of descendants following the earth's first divi- 
sion and of the cardinal directions with which each son was associated (Shem 
with the east, Japheth the north, and Ham the south). As in other Christian 
chronicles, Japheth, Shem, and Ham are associated with the Tigris, Euphrates, 
and Nile Rivers, respectively." The opening and closing lines of this section, 
however, exhibit close affinities with the descriptions in Jubilees and the Gen- 
esis Apocryphon. 

After a genealogical aside concerning the line of Shem, which serves 
as a narrative bridge to reach the time of Peleg, we read that “in the 120th 
year of Peleg the earth was divided a second time by the children of Shem 
and the other sons of Noah" (8.24-25).56 This begins yet another geographic 
description, in which Shem’s descendents are said to receive as an inheritance 
(e exis cf. IQapGen 16.12) the “entire center of the habitable earth" (cf. 
Jub. 8:12), while Hams sons acquire the entire south (8.35-9.10), and Japheth 
the remaining northern regions (9.10-20). Although the toponyms used to 
describe the suballotments are those expected in Christian chronicles, the 
second division closely resembles the accounts of Jubilees and the Genesis 
Apocryphon in content, language, and the formulaic introduction to each 


50. Translation from the Syriac is my own. All page and line numbers refer to the 
Syriac text (Chabot 1899-1924, vol. 4) in the main column at the center of the folio. 

5]. The best Greek edition of his chronicle, with critical apparatus and notes, is found 
in Helm and Bauer 1955, 10-43. 

52. See Adler and Tuffin 2002, 62-71. Synkellos died in the opening years of the ninth 
century c.E. and spent most of his life between monasteries in Palestine and his charge as 
synkellos (private secretary) under patriarch Tarasaios (784-806) in Constantinople. 

53. See de Boor 1978, 1:55.4-57.9. 

54. See Bekker 1838-39, 1:23.17-26.14. 

55. A helpful analysis of all of the confusing elements comprising the division of the 
earth tradition in Michael's chronicle, and numerous other Syriac sources, has been pub- 
lished by Witakowski 1993. 

56. As in Gen 10:25 and many Jewish sources dependent on it, this division (3251 
PWI) is a wordplay on the name Peleg (173). 
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sons inheritance. Like other chronicles, however, the general borders given by 
Michael do not fit the following descriptions of the lands that fall within them. 
For example, the sons of Ham are said to inhabit the entire southern region, 
yet we are later surprised to find that they own much of Asia Minor as well (as 
in Gen 10). It is clear that the now centuries-long process of transmission has 
produced some idiosyncrasies within these later accounts. 

Final evidence that Michael relied on the Jewish *division of the earth" 
tradition comes during his telling of the Tower of Babel incident. Here he 
mentioned, as an aside, that the Lord confused the language of those in the 
land of Shinar because “they trampled on the law [masa], raged against the 
commandment [noaa], and did not observe the assigned limit [sash] of 
righteous Noah and his division of the earth" (9.26-28). This is an unusual 
explanation for the confusion of tongues, but one obviously drawing on the 
transgression of Canaan originally accompanying Noahs division of the earth. 
Indeed, the story of Canaan’s misdeed, much as it is found in the Chronicle 
to the Year of Christ 1234 and Jubilees, is written in small print in the right 
margin of the late sixteenth-century manuscript on which Chabot edition is 
based.” In summary, Michael presents significant portions of the much ear- 
lier Jewish tradition about Noah, but these are intermingled with numerous 
later accretions that have often displaced and confused the "original" material. 
Witakowski has helpfully observed that many of these changes grew out of 
the intended function of the “universal chronicle,’ which was to demonstrate 
the sovereignty of God over all of history and humanity.°® This, of course, 
encompassed every known people and locale, and the tradition, therefore, 
necessarily expanded with ethnographic knowledge. 


3. CONCLUSION 


The handful of links between Jewish and Syriac treatments of Noah presented 
above could, no doubt, be augmented appreciably. However, they are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that both traditions shared a distinctive approach to the 
biblical text, as well as a number of specific interpretations regarding Noah. 
This is not surprising when we consider that a significant number of Syriac 
Christians were very likely Jewish converts and that there appears to have 
been interaction between Jewish and Christian scholars and laity in urban 


57. Lines 47-62 in the Syriac (p. 9). For an engaging history of the manuscript and its 
publication, see Weltecke 1997. 
58. Witakowski 1993, 652-53. 
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centers such as Edessa.°? Examples such as those above lend credence to such 
connections. 

Although the many elements distinguishing Syriac Christian under- 
standings of Noah from their Jewish counterparts cannot be fully discussed 
here, I will conclude by suggesting two factors that played a major role in 
how Genesis (and the Hebrew Scriptures in general) was read by the Syr- 
ians: christocentrism and ethnocentrism. Regarding the first, we should 
take care to distinguish christocentrism (with reference to Jesus of Nazareth) 
from messianism, since association of Noah with messianic and eschatologi- 
cal expectations is present in some Jewish readings of Noah and the flood in 
Genesis—especially those that focus on Noahs astounding birth or the flood's 
role in judging evildoers.6! However, a distinctive feature of Syriac Christian 
exegesis is the strong typological parallel of Noah, the ark, and the flood with 
Jesus, the church, and Christ’s final judgment, respectively. Another such tra- 
dition is that the ark traveled in the four cardinal directions to mark the shape 
of a cross over the face of the inundated earth, advocated by Ephrem and the 
Cave of Treasures. To be certain, this correlation is not always as strong as in 
the writings of Ephrem, Jacob of Serug (fifth to sixth century), or Theodore 
Bar Koni (late eighth century), but it is very often present in some form. 

As for ethnocentrism, many Syrian exegetes saw their own heritage 
reflected at many junctures in Scripture, especially in the early chapters of 
Genesis, centered as they were on Mesopotamia. We may refer to the opinion 
of Jacob of Edessa and others, cited above, that the Levantine lands fell to 
Aram and his descendants rather than Arpachshad, as in Jewish sources, or 
the widespread argument—linked to the Tower of Babel episode—that Syriac 


59. On this topic in general, see the articles of Brock 1979; Drijvers 1985; 1992. Both 
articles have been republished in Drijvers 1994. See also Gafni 1981, esp. 571. One story 
of Jewish conversion, albeit embellished in some details, is found in the History of Rabban 
Bar-‘Idta, published by Budge 1902, 172 [Syriac], 261-62 [trans.]. An impressive familiar- 
ity with Jewish sources and traditions is exhibited throughout Jacob of Edessas thirteenth 
letter to John the Stylite, mentioned above. 

60. It is, of course, a gross oversimplification to tacitly refer to either “side” as a mono- 
lithic group, both in terms of the many distinctions within each and the sometimes fuzzy 
border between “Jews” and “Christians.” The problematization of these areas by Daniel 
Boyarin, Judith Lieu, and others certainly deserves to be taken into account and are duly 
noted. Still, the two factors noted here seem to represent a significant divergence from 
Jewish interpretation for the majority of Syriac Christian exegetes. 

61. On Noah’s birth, see Aryeh Amihay and Daniel Machiela, “Traditions of the Birth 
of Noah,’ in this volume. Association of the flood with the eschatological judgment is 
found in 1 Enoch, the Genesis Apocryphon, the Sybilline Oracles, and other texts. 
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(not Hebrew) was the primordial tongue.9?? Regarding the Table of Nations, 
there is the strong Syriac proclivity to view Nimrod favorably (in contrast 
to the widely negative Jewish view), probably because he was the founder of 
famous Mesopotamian cities, which the Syrians happily linked to a number of 
their own cultural centers. Perhaps the identification of the ark's landing with 
Mount Qardo (i.e., Gordyene) in Mesopotamia should be included here also, 
although this tradition surfaces in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan as well.5? 

One final, broad observation may be made in connection with a devel- 
opment in Jewish sources. Ihe earliest Jewish sources appear to have been 
very keen on Noah and his role as an exemplary model of righteousness. This 
is especially true in the Genesis Apocryphon, but it also comes through in 
the Sybilline Oracles and 1 Enoch. In later rabbinic texts, however, there is a 
noticeable cooling. Here Noah is of a decidedly mixed character, typically to 
be judged righteous only within the context of “his generation" (Gen 6:9).°* 
Consequently, Noah intermittently becomes an example of how not to behave. 
Syriac scholars tended to follow the former path, opting to depict the patriarch 
as a wholly righteous model of faith. This may well be tied to the Christian 
adoption of Noah as a type of Christ noted above. Thus, while the Syrians 
held on to many of the same interpretations of individual words or passages 
as the rabbis, their overall portrait matched better the intertestamental Jewish 
representation of the famed flood hero. 


62. On this point Jacob of Edessa (in his thirteenth letter to John the Stylite, referenced 
above) breaks rank with his compatriots. 

63. Again, see further the essay by Stone in this volume, pp. 309-12. 

64. See Amihay, “Noah in Rabbinic Literature,’ in this volume. 


THE LITERARY PRESENTATION OF NOAH IN THE QUR ÄN 


Erica Martin 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The following pages consider the literary shape of Noah in the Muslim Scrip- 
ture. The first challenge facing my project is the abundance of Noahic material 
in the Qur’än. There seem to be many different Noahs with varying stories. I 
will focus primarily on the Noah story found in süras 11 Hid and 71 Nuh for 
reasons outlined below. I also consider five other qur'anic presentations of the 
Noah story, found in süras 7, 10, 23, 26, and 54.! 

The second challenge facing my project is ascertaining the relationship 
between Noah stories in the seven süras listed above and their surround- 
ing material. These stories occur in groups of Straflegenden, or punishment 
stories. Punishment stories describe communities who reject a divinely sent 
messenger from among their own people. The Noah stories cannot be fully 
addressed without examining their participation and paradigmatic use in this 
distinctive qur'ànic phenomenon.” 


2. THE QuR'ANIC NOAH 
In this there is a sign, but most of them do not believe.? 
The present discussion offers observations about differences and similarities 
in the shape of the Noah story each time it is presented in the Qur'an, then 


explores connections between the presentations in terms of plot structure and 
verbatim repetition. 


1. Noah appears in twenty-nine süras (chapters) of the Qur'àn. Frequently his name is 
simply mentioned in lists of prophets prior to Muhammad. My focus is on the seven süras 
that recount some portion of the Noah story. 

2. See Welch 2000, who analyzes the forms of qur'ànic punishment stories and the 
distinction between punishment stories and prophetic legends. 

3. Q 26.121. All translations are my own. 
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The name “Noah” is mentioned repeatedly in the Qur'àn, usually in lists 
of prophets.* Four out of the seven qur'ànic Noah accounts explicitly state that 
Noah is sent by God;? and all seven agree that Noah's audience consisted of 
his own people.$ In five accounts, Noah suffers derision from his community, 
alternately being charged with idiocy, possession, lying, or just being a man 
who could not possibly convey a divine message." Three accounts stress that 
Noah asks no reward for his efforts, and in all versions he is ultimately reject- 
ed.? Noah's deliverance in a ship or ark is attested in six süras,!" and six sūras 
agree that other people were drowned.!! 

In table 1 I divide each ofthe qur'anic presentations of the Noah story into 
story elements to determine which facets are shared by the greatest number 
of presentations and which facets are the isolated concern of one or two süras. 


TABLE 1: STRUCTURE OF THE NOAH STORY IN THE SELECTED SÜRAS 


Story Stra 7. | Sura 10. | Sūra 11. | Sūra 23. | Sūra 26. | Sura 54. | Sura 71. 
Elements 59-64 | 71-74 | 25-49 | 23-31 |105-122| 9-17 1-25 


commission/ X X X X X 
warning 


Noah argues X X X X X X 
with the 
people 


Noah com- X X X X 
plains to God 


warn no more 


ship-building 
instructions 


4. This essay compares and contrasts Noah stories in sūras 7, 10, 11, 23, 26, 54, and 71. 

5. Sent by God: Q 7.59; 11.25; 23.23; and 71.1. 

6. His own people: Q 7.59; 10.71; 11.26; 23.23; 26.105; 54.9; and 71.3. 

7. Idiocy: Q 7.60-61; possession: Q 54.9; 23.25; lying: Q 11.27; “just a man”: Q 11.27; 
23.24. 

8. No reward: Q 10.27; 11.29; and 26.109. 

9. Rejected: explicitly in Q 7.64; 10.73; 11.32; 26.117; and 54.9. The rejection is implicit 
in Q 23.24-25 and 71.5-24. 

10. Delivered in a ship or ark: Q 7.64; 10.73; 11.37, 41-43, 48; 23.27; 26.119; and 54.13. 

11. Others drowned: Q 7.64; 10:73; 11.43; 23.27; 26.120; and 71.25. 
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Noah builds 

the flood X X 

begins 

some are X X X 

saved 

the drowned X X X X X 
ones/son 

the flood X X 
ceases 

disembarka- X 

tion orders 

the moral X X X X X 


Given the evidence offered above, it is clear some elements are “standard,” 
appearing in more sūras than others.!? The most ubiquitous element, appear- 
ing in six of the seven sūras, is “Noah argues with the people” The elements I 
titled “commission/warning, “the drowned ones/son,” and “the moral" each 
appear in five of the seven sūras. Four of the seven sūras contain the element 
“Noah complains to God” 

Table 1 shows that sūra 11, Hüd, contains the story elements “Noah builds” 
and “disembarkation orders? These elements are not found in any of the other 
presentations, perhaps indicating that they are late and optional embellish- 
ments. Hüd’s version of the story element “Noah argues with the people” is 
the most extensive.!? While the element “the drowned ones/son" is present in 
five of the seven versions, only Hid contains the story of Noah's drowned son, 
rather than speaking briefly and generically of the “drowned ones” Hüd, then, 
presents the most developed version of the qur'ànic Noah story. 

The fullness of the version found in Hüd is matched only by the extensive 
treatment given to the story element “Noah complains to God" in süra 71, 
Nah. The three other story elements present in Nah, 'commission/warning," 
“the drowned ones/son;' and “the flood ceases,” receive perfunctory treat- 
ment. Their inclusion provides the story frame to relate Noah’s complaint, 
which represents the bulk of Nuh. “Noah Complains to God" is the only story 


12. For convenience, I have shaded these “standard” elements in table 1. 

13. The story element *Noah argues with the people" continues for nine long verses 
in süra 11 (11.27-35), compared to three verses in süra 7 (7.60-63), two in süra 10 (10.71- 
72), two in 23 (23.24-25), six in 26 (26.111-116), and one in süra 54 (54.9). 
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element absent from Hüd, but its absence disrupts the logical flow of the süra. 
Although no complaint to God is made, in 11.37b God instructs Noah, “Do 
not speak to me about those who do wrong, [for] they will indeed be drowned” 

Süras Hüd and Nüh contain similar disruptions to the logical flow of 
events at the end ofthe flood. Hüd portrays Noah attempting to intercede with 
God for the life of his son, and Nüh portrays Noah asking God to destroy the 
unfaithful and to preserve the believers, including his own parents. Curiously, 
in both süras this intercession/condemnation occurs after the audience has 
already been notified that the flood is over, its damage done. 


The flood ends: 

11.44 It was said, "Oh earth, swal- 
low your water, and oh sky, leave off 
your water. And the matter ended, 
and it rested on Judi, and it was 
said, "Away with the wrongdoing 
people!" 


Intercession/condemnation: 

11.45 And Noah called upon his 
Lord. He said, "My Lord, surely my 
son is of my family, and surely your 
promise is true, for you are the most 
just of judges!” 

11.46 He said, “Oh Noah, indeed 
he is not of your family, for he does 
unjust deeds. Do not ask me about 
that which you have no knowledge. 
I admonish you so that you will not 
be among the ignorant ones.” 

11.47 He said, “My Lord, I do seek 
refuge with you, lest I ask you about 
that which I have no knowledge. 
Unless you forgive me and have 
mercy on me, I will be among the 
lost? 


Noah disembarks: 

11.48 It was said, “Oh Noah! De- 
scend in peace with blessings from 
Us, upon you and upon some of the 
people from you. But (as for) some 


71.25 Because of their sins they 
were drowned, they were made to 
enter the fire, they found no one, 
aside from God, to help. 


71.26 And Noah said, “Oh my Lord! 
Do not leave any of the unbelievers 
upon on earth! 

71.27 “If you leave them, they will 
mislead your servants, and they will 
bear none but sinning unbelieving 
ones. 

71.28 "Oh my Lord! Forgive me, 
my parents, and the one who enters 
my house in faith, and the believing 
men and the believing women: and 
do not add to the wrongdoers any- 
thing but destruction!" 


(End of süra 71) 
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of the people, we will let them live 
(for a while), then the painful pun- 
ishment from us will befall them. 
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These observations suggest that Hud and Nüh may once have been a unified 
literary presentation of the Noah story. 

The highly developed flood story found in Hüd is not independent of those 
found in the other süras. There is substantial duplication of material between 
Hud, Stra 23 Al-Mu'minün, and Sura 26 Al-Shuara. Notably, Al-Mu'minün and 
Al-Shuará are rarely congruent. If Hid is the latest, most amplified version, 
it may have combined material from the other süras to form its new, embel- 
lished account. The following table demonstrates instances of parallelism.!* 


Sūra 23 Al-Mu'minün 


23.24a And the leaders 
of those who disbe- 
lieved among his peo- 
ple said, “He is none 
other than flesh like 
ourselves, 


Stra 11 Hid 


11.27a And the lead- 
ers of those who dis- 
believed among his 
people said, “We don't 
see that you are any- 
thing but flesh like 
ourselves, 


11.27b and we dont 
see that any [people] 
follow you, except the 
one that are lowly in 
our opinion. We don't 
see that you have more 
favor than us, rather, 
we think that you are 
liars!” 


11.29 And [he said], 
“Oh, my people, I don't 
ask you for money for 
it [this message], in- 


Sūra 26 Al-Shuara 


26.111 They said: “Shall 
we believe in you, but 
the contemptible fol- 
low you? 


26.109 And I do not ask 
you for a reward for it, 
my reward is with the 
Lord of Worlds. 


14. Because the verses do not occur in the same order in each sūra, the incidences of 
parallelism are arranged according to the order of stra 11. 
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23.27a So We revealed 
to him, 


“Build a ship before 
our eyes and by our in- 
spiration, 

23.27c and do not speak 
to me about those 
who do wrong, [for] 
they will indeed be 
drowned? 

23.27b and when Our 
command was issued, 
the oven gushed forth, 
and We said, "Enter 
into it (the ship) two of 
every kind, a pair, and 
your family, except the 
one among you against 
whom the word was 
already sent out.... 
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deed, my reward is only 
with God. 

I will not drive away 
those who believe, 
indeed, they will en- 
counter their Lord, but 
I see that you are an ig- 
norant people” 


11.36 It was revealed 
to Noah, “[None] of 
your people will be- 
lieve except those who 
believed already. Do 
not grieve about what 
they do. 

11.37 "Build a ship be- 
fore our eyes and by 
our inspiration, 

and do not speak to me 
about those who do 
wrong, [for] they will 
indeed be drowned” 


11.40 Until, behold! 
Our command was 
issued, and the oven 
gushed forth, and We 
said, “Carry into it 
(the ship) two of ev- 
ery kind, a pair, and 
your family, except the 
one against whom the 
word was already sent 
out, and those who 
believe. But those who 
believe with him were 
but a few. 


26.114 “I will not drive 
away believers.” 


There is internal disagreement in Hid regarding the origin of the flood- 
waters. In line 40 the floodwaters originate in the (singular) “oven.” In line 44 
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God orders both the earth and sky to cease emitting water, “Oh earth, swallow 
your water, and oh sky, leave off your water.” The only other description of the 
beginning of the flood in the Qur'an is provided in sūra 54, Al-Qamar, lines 
11-12, wherein both the earth and sky are given as sources of the deluge, 


We opened the gates of heaven with water pouring out, 
cracked open the earth in springs, 
so the water met according to the decree. 


A final observation regarding the version of the Noah story presented in Hüd 
concerns the accusation of forgery in verse 35, which breaks the flow of the 
story. 


32. They said, “Oh Noah, you have already argued with us, and you extend 
our argument. Bring to us what you promise us, if you are right!" 

33. He said, “Indeed God will bring it to you if he wills. You cannot do any- 
thing about it! 

34. "I want to advise you, but my advice will not profit you if God wants to 
lead you astray. He is your Lord; to him is your return!" 

35. Or do they say, "He forged it?” Say, “If I forged it, then my crime is on me! 
Iam free of what you charge me"! 

36. It was revealed to Noah, "[None] of your people will believe except 
those who believed already. Do not grieve about what they do^ 


Ihe exact words “they may say, “He forged it!" were used with regard to 
Muhammad's own preaching in 11.13, to which Muhammad is instructed to 
reply, "Bring ten forged süras like it, and call upon whom you are able, other 
than God, if you are right? The abrupt shift away from Noah's argument with 
the people, then back to it following “Or do they say, “He forged it?” suggests 
that this verse was inserted to make the parallelism between Muhammad and 
Noah's work as “warners” more explicit. 

To determine the literary shape of Noah in the Qur'an, I have addressed 
commonalities between the qur'ànic Noah stories, describing shared details 
and story elements. I then determined a "standard" story shape for the Noah/ 
flood tale in the Qur'an and discussed the süra that best represents that story 
shape. However, variations and contradictions in each süra's presentation of 
the Noah story need to be addressed as well. Two of the seven süras make 
a distinction between Noah’s “people” and the “chiefs of the unbelievers 
among his people,” who are identified as the real culprits.!> In one version, 
the community threatens to stone him, in another Noah is driven out of their 


15. Chiefs of the unbelievers referred to in Q 11.27 and 38; 23.24. 
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company, and a third version seems to envision a judicial setting where the 
people might "sentence" him.!° As previously mentioned, Noah's message is 
rejected for different reasons in different süras, either because his audience 
thinks he is an idiot, possessed, a liar, or “just a man.”!” In two of the sūras, 
Noahs followers are directly maligned as "lowly?!? Finally, although six sūras 
announce the drowning of the unbelievers, only one süra adds that they were 
made to enter the “Fire of Punishment?!? 


3. SURVEY OF THE SURAS THAT RELATE PORTIONS OF THE NOAH STORY 
3.1. SURAT AL-QAMAR (Q 54) 


Sura 54, titled Al-Qamar, “The Moon,’ is 55 verses in length. The first line of 
the stira, the source of its title, hurtles the reader into the drama of the escha- 
tological moment: “The hour has come, the moon has split apart.” 

The stra is divided into three sections. The introduction (54.1-8) is 
eschatological; the middle section (54.9-42) contains brief versions of the 
punishment stories of Noah, ‘Ad, Thamüd, Lot, and Pharaoh, which serve as 
an object lesson for Muhammad’s contemporaries in the third and final sec- 
tion (54.43-55). The verses are short and poetically beautiful. 

Although the first and last sections of Al-Qamar contain arguments 
coinciding with the polemics of other süras, these verses do not present 
the material in a manner designed to convince unbelievers. The messages 
expressed are resignation to others’ unbelief and assurance that on the last 
day believers will be vindicated before those who rejected them. Noahs story 
is summed up in five lines: 


Before them, the people of Noah rejected, they rejected Our servant and said, 
“A madman!” and he was driven away. 

So he called to his Lord, “I am defeated, so help me!” 

We opened the gates of heaven with water pouring out, 

cracked open the earth in springs, 

so the water met according to the decree. 

We carried him in an object of board and joiner, 

She floats under our eyes, as a reward to the rejected ones. 

And we have left it as a sign, so are there any who remember? (Q 54.9-15) 


16. Noah is threatened with stoning in Q 26.116, being driven out in Q 54.9 and he 
urges them to pass their sentence upon him in Q 10.71. 

17. See note 24. 

18. Followers as “lowly” in Q 11.27 and 23.111. 

19. Fire of Punishment in Q 71.25. 
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‘Ad and Thamüd’s prophets, identified in other versions of the punishment 
stories as Hüd and Salih, go unnamed in this version. Rather than narrating 
the punishment-stories, Al-Qamar evokes them in order to summon the two 
statements (sometimes in modified form), which occur after each story. 


How was my punishment and my warning! 
And we have made the Qur’an easy to remember, so are there any who 
remember? (Q 54.21-22) 


Ihe repeated exclamation, “How was my punishment and my warning!” is 
not a threat in the present context but a cry of victory: awaited justification for 
the believers. The süra has an antiphonal quality; the repeated question "are 
there any who remember?” hangs in the air like an invitation for the audience 
to respond, “We do!” 


3.2. SURAT AL-SHU’ARA (Q 26) 


Sūra 26, titled Al-Shuara, “The Poets,’ is 227 verses in length. I divide 
Al-Shuará into three major sections: an introduction asserting that a new 
revelation has come (26.1-9); a long narrative section containing prior revela- 
tions, including stories about Moses, Abraham, Noah, Hüd, Salih, Lot, and 
Shwaib (26.10-191); and a conclusion interpreting the implications of the 
narrative section for the süras audience (26.192-227). 

The narrative material relating to Moses and Abraham (26.10-104) pres- 
ents extended, detailed prophetic stories quite different from the brief and 
cryptic punishment stories that follow. Whereas sūras Al-ATaf (Q 7) and Hud 
(Q 11) relate the stories of the prophets chronologically (a mythic chronology 
with Noah appearing first, Abraham in the middle with Lot and nonbibli- 
cal prophets, and Moses last), only in Al-Shuara are the Moses and Abraham 
stories prefixed. This gives the impression Al-Shuara has joined two different 
bodies of prophetic stories to accomplish its purpose.”° 

Despite the perceptible seam in Al-Shuara, each prophetic story is play- 
fully connected to the next via keywords and images that unite the stories and 
spill into the conclusion, recapitulating the overarching message of the sūra. 
A few examples suffice to demonstrate the “keyword” linkages between the 
prophetic stories. 

The popular qur’änic presentation of Moses’ confrontation with the sor- 
cerers of Pharaoh in Al-Shuara stresses the adoptive familial connection 


20. Welch (2000, 79-82) illustrates that the prophetic stories in Al-Shuara do not 
share the schematic form of the punishment stories that follow. 
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between Moses and Pharaoh, saying, “(Pharaoh) said, "Didn't we raise you 
among us as a child? And you stayed among us years of your life?” (Q 
26.18). As the children of Israel leave Egypt, a difficult passage in Al-Shuara 
notes, "So We expelled them from gardens and springs" (Q 26.57). After 
delivering the fleeing children of Israel, God states, "Indeed, in this is a sign, 
but most of them do not believe? “Then We drowned [6:1] the others. And 
indeed your Lord is He, the Powerful, the Merciful" (Q 26.66-68). Each 
of these elements—familial connection to the destroyed people, gardens 
and springs, drowning, and signs—are taken up in the following prophetic 
stories. 

Abrahams story begins by invoking the familial connection, "And recite 
to them Abraham's story. Behold, he said to his father and his people, "What do 
you worship " (26.69-70), which is later reinforced by Abrahams prayer, “And 
forgive my father, indeed he was among those astray" (Q 26.86). Although 
technically the word "garden" is present in Abrahams story, "Make me one of 
the inheritors of the Garden of Bliss" (Q 26.85), this expression may be acci- 
dental rather than indicative of the connective editorial activity I attempt to 
demonstrate. The closing is an exact duplication of the closing of Moses’ story. 
"Indeed, in this is a sign, but most of them do not believe. And indeed your 
Lord is He, the Powerful, the Merciful” (Q 26.103-104). 

The punishment stories of Noah, Hüd, Salih, Lot, and Shwaib in Al-Shuara 
are formulaic, bearing nearly identical opening and closing statements. The 
opening statement reads: 


rejected the messengers. Behold, their brother said to them, 
“Won't you fear? I am trustworthy messenger for you, so fear God, and obey 
me. And I do not ask of you any reward regarding it (the message), indeed 


my reward is only with the Lord of the Worlds?! 


The closing statements are as follows: 


Indeed, in this is a sign, but most of them do not believe. And indeed your 
Lord is He, the Powerful, the Merciful.?? 


Ihe story of each prophet reinforces the ideas of familial connection and sign. 
The Noah story, depicting the drowning of the unbelievers, uses the word Gi i 
“we drowned”), creating a connection with the drowning mentioned in the 


21. The parallel passages are Noah: Q 26.105-109; Hud: Q 26.123-127; Salih: Q 
26.141-145; Lot: Q 26.160-164; and Shu'aib: Q 26.176-180. 

22. The parallel passages are Noah: Q 26.121-122; Hud: Q 26.139b-140; Salih: Q 
26.158b-159; Lot: Q 26.174-175; and Shu'aib: Q 26.190-191. 
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story of Moses (Q 26.66; 26.120). The retellings of the Hud and Salih sto- 
ries invoke the image of ogé; ois, “gardens and springs, further linking this 
second body of prophetic material to the first (Q 26.134; 26.147). 

Reading the second block of prophetic stories together, each prophet 
is depicted as criticizing his people regarding a specific social issue, which 
taken cumulatively, as the parallel form of the stories encourages, creates a 
formidable list of injustices. The people of Noah despise the misfortunate. The 
people of Hid abuse their power. Salih’s community is a people of plenty who 
refuse to share the bounty of their land even with a single camel. The charge 
of homosexuality is leveled against the people of Lot, and Shu’aib’s brethren 
are dishonest businessmen. 

The conclusion of Al-Shuard asserts the validity of all previous stories and 
the truth of the current prophet’s admonition, warning that those who ignore 
his teaching should expect the destruction that befell so many wicked com- 
munities in the past. Unbelief and polytheism are the crimes of his people. 
It again invokes the family motif, saying, “warn your nearest relatives...” (Q 
26.214). The sign invoked in this portion of the sūra, interestingly enough, 
is that “the learned of the children of Israel knew it? that is, recognized the 
preceding verses as revelation, thus verifying the prophet’s connection to the 
divine (Q 26.197). 

Reference to the prophets “brotherhood” is idiomatic. However, the way 
the familial connection motif is invoked in the preceding and following mate- 
rial causes it to stand out in the present context and assists in unifying the 
süra. "Drowning" and "gardens and springs" become key words tying together 
the bodies of prophetic material in the narrative section. 

Al-Shuara represents two separate bodies of prophetic material artfully 
joined and given a new context by bracketing them with an introduction and 
conclusion to validate the authority and message of a new prophet. The süra 
is polemical, and its polemics are directed to unbelievers who nevertheless 
identify with the biblical stories to the extent they are challenged to verify 
Muhammads prophethood through them. The rhetoric in Al-Shuara carries 
none of the venomous images of torture and death for unbelievers such as 
those seen in stra 23, to follow. Al-Shuara depicts the prophet as dejected, not 
angry, with unbelievers. Here he rather gently invites the audience to believe, 
presenting the equation of new prophecy with previously known prophecy as 
logical and praiseworthy. 


3.3. SURAT NUH (Q 71) 


Sura 71, titled Nuh, “Noah, is 27 verses in length. As previously mentioned, 
Nuh presents a small portion of the Noah story, which in this süra alone is 
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not structured as a punishment story.?? The story element titled “Noah com- 
plains to God" (Q 71.5-24) is framed by perfunctory opening and closing 
statements. Noah's commission is summed up in one verse (Q 71.1), and his 
warning to the people extends over two verses: 


He said, “Oh my people, I am a clear warner for you that you should worship 
God, fear Him, and obey me? (Q 71.2-3) 


The order „subiz 25513 “fear Him and obey me, in 71.3 is an important refrain 
in sūra 26, where the fuller statement „41; 4lll tji, “fear God and obey me? 
is repeated eight times. ie 

The complaint element in Nüh, lines 5-24, has little to do with the story 
of Noah and everything to do with conflicts in Muhammad' ministry to the 
Quraish as depicted in the traditional literature. The prophet, be it Noah or 
Muhammad, urges his people to abandon worship of other gods, but the 
people cling to gods named Wadd, Suwa, Yaguth, Ya'uq, and Nasr. This detail 
is absent from all other presentations of the Noah story in the Qur'an. The 
prophet asserts that he has spoken to the people both publicly and privately, 
arguing from the wonder of the created world to urge them to repent. 

The final three lines of Nüh represent an addition to the complaint ele- 
ment that breaks the narrative flow of the story. They present a prayer by Noah 
to blot out the unbelievers after the reader has already been informed they 
have been drowned. These final lines also betray the audience for whom the 
süra is intended, at least in its canonical form. 


And Noah said, “Oh my Lord! Do not leave any of the unbelievers on earth! 
If you leave them, they will mislead your servants, and they will bear none 
but sinning unbelieving ones. Oh my Lord! Forgive me, my parents, and the 
one who enters my house in faith, and the believing men and the believing 
women: and do not add to the wrongdoers anything but destruction!" (Q 
71.26-28) 


This süra is directed to believers and is concerned with the problem ofattrition. 
The object of the prophet's distress is not the fate of the "sinning unbelieving 
ones" but anxiety that their continuing presence and unbelief will weaken the 
commitment of believers and *mislead thy devotees” The polemic of this süra 
is directed internally, as exhortation to individuals within the group. 


23. Welch 2000, 89. 
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3.4. SURAT AL-MU' MINUN (Q 23) 


Sūra 23, titled Al-Mu'minün, “The Believers,’ is 118 verses long. Al-Mu’minün 
contains a two-part introduction, the first section reading like a creed, con- 
sisting of short, terse lines stating a list of correct behaviors, including charity, 
avoidance of gossip, sexual continence, honesty in business relationships, and 
prayer (Q 23.1-11). A succinct statement of cosmology and anthropology fol- 
lows. After explaining the human life cycle, the afterlife, the organization of 
the heavens, and the fruitfulness of the earth, it invokes the image of “a tree 
coming out of Mount Sinai" (Q 23.20). The closing lines, almost as an aside, 
marvel at the usefulness of cattle and illii (ships), foreshadowing the Noah 
story. 

Following the introduction, Al-Mu'minün presents a review of history 
beginning with the story of Noah, then moves to the story of an unnamed 
prophet. It alludes to other unnamed prophets but provides no details of their 
stories. A punishment story featuring Moses and Aaron follows, and one line 
is allotted to the “son of Mary,’ who, along with his mother, is called a sign. 

The key word alij! “ship” connects Noah's story to the proceeding mate- 
rial. In contrast to Al-Shuara, the prophets are not called “brothers” of their 
people. The prophetic stories in this süra are short and thinly told, but each 
stresses the charge leveled by the prophet's community that he is “just a man,” 
and the community accuses the prophet of “falsehood!?* Only in the story of 
Noah does the community add that there must be ča « (a jinn in him)—that 
he is possessed. dli 

After the prophetic stories, Al-Mu’minün returns to the present in a long 
and winding discussion of the merits of belief and the perils of disbelief, at 
several points returning to the short creed-like commandments of the intro- 
duction. Wonder is expressed that unbelievers fail to recognize or deny the 
prophet, saying ais « (that he is possessed), a charge linking this section to the 
preceeding Noah story. This portion of the süra also contains a striking series 
of questions and answers, reading like debate preparation for conflicts with 
unbelievers, including the assertion, "God has begotten no son, nor is there 
any god along with him" (Q 23.81-94). 

Ihe süra closes with disturbing images of the afterlife, the sinners aflame, 
their faces burned and distorted. On behalf of the believers, the süra indulges 
in a bit of mockery, "But you made them [the object of] ridicule, so much 


24. Ihe accusation that the prophet is “just a man" is found of Noah in Q 23.25, of the 
unnamed prophet in Q 23.33, and of Moses and Aaron in Q 23.47. A charge of falsehood 
is raised against Noah in Q 23.26, against the unnamed prophet in Q 23.39, and against 
Moses and Aaron in Q 23.48. 
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that they made you forget my message while you were laughing at them!" 
(Q 23.110). The implication is clearly the same sentiment expressed in Hüd, 
when Noah is building the ark: “And every time the leaders from this people 
passed, they mocked him. He said, 'If you mock us, we will mock you, as you 
mocked!” (Q 11.38). A final exaltation of God provides the conclusion. 

Al-Mu’minün is not as tightly organized as the previous sūras, but some 
attempt is made to create connections between the components. Al-Mu’minün 
is far more interested in mocking unbelievers than in proselytizing, and its 
target audience is those who have already accepted the message. They are vin- 
dicated by the ridicule directed at the unbelievers. 


3.5. SURAT Hüp (Q 11) 


Süra 11, titled Hüd, is 123 verses in length. Substantial portions of Hüd are dis- 
cussed above. The two-part introduction first invites the audience to believe 
and repent (Q 11.1-4). The perils of disbelief are then contrasted with rewards 
of faith, the difference between them likened to the difference between the 
blind and deaf and those who can see and hear (11.5-24). 

Hüd fully relates punishment stories featuring Noah, Hüd, Salih, and 
Shwäib. The tale of Abrahams angelic visitation is a lead-in to the prophetic 
story featuring Lot, and the story of Moses and Pharaoh is briefly invoked 
but not recounted. The expansive amplification of the Noah story is not mir- 
rored in the other prophetic and punishment-stories, but as a whole the style 
remains fuller than in many other süras. Key-word connections between pro- 
phetic stories are absent. 

Punishment stories featuring the three Arab prophets—Hüd, Salih, and 
Shu'aib—are structurally linked by the statement “We saved and those 
who believed with him”? and the closing imprecation 13, which may be 
rendered in English as “away with,’ as in, “Away with Ad the people of Hüd!” 
(Q 11.60). Neither Noah nor Lot receives this full closing formula, revealing 
schematic differences between prophetic stories and true punishment sto- 
ries. The curse 11%} appears in the Noah story at the end of the flood; unity 
between these sets of material is achieved through intercalation of materials, 
alternating between biblical and Arab figures as examples.?° Perhaps the “but 


25. Of Hud: Q 11.58; of Salih: Q 11.66; of Shu'aib: Q 11.94. 

26. 11.44. Whereas Welch, employing form criticism, feels that the alternation 
between prophetic stories and punishment stories “weakens their dramatic and rhetorical 
effects” (2000, 92), in my literary reading the overall rhetorical effect of interweaving the 
stories creates a powerfully unified stra that brings a litany of examples to bear in its case 
for continued belief. 
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we saved...” element of the concluding formula was assumed in the stories 
of Noah and Lot, as both escaped with all but one member of their families.?7 

The conclusion discusses God's reasons for inflicting punishment upon 
communities in the manner described in the prophetic narratives. Whereas 
we have seen the prophetic stories utilized in previous süras to authenticate 
the prophet’s message, Hid employs them as encouragement: 


All We tell you from the stories ofthe messengers, with it We strengthen your 
heart. In this the truth has come to you and an admonition and a reminder 
for the believers. (11.120) 


Hüd is directed to believers, as indicated by the repeated reminder “we saved 
. and those who believed with him" (absent from the other versions) and 
the explicit message of encouragement in Q 11.120. It is a paraenetic call to 
correct belief, reminding the audience of what they already know to be true by 
invoking foundational prophetic stories. 


3.6. SURAT YUNus (Q 10) 


Sūra 10, titled Yunus, “Jonah,” is 209 verses in length. Yunus immediately 
addresses the perception of Muhammad as “just a man,” a charge that haunts 
Muhammad and the prophets of old in many sūras. Yunus beseeches its audi- 
ence to praise God, invoking the wonder of creation and describing eventual 
punishment or reward for those who reject or accept this demand. Rather 
than detailing the careers of past prophets and drawing a corollary to Muham- 
mad, Yünus begins with an extended apology for the veracity of Muhammad's 
prophethood and message before adducing the careers of prior prophets as 
supporting evidence. 

This süra reads more like a public address than those surveyed thus far, 
with the command Ja “Say!” punctuating the initial discussion seventeen 
times before line 70. In an effective bit of oratory, Yunus supplies argumen- 
tation from the perspectives of both the unbelievers and Muhammad (they 
say X, so you say Y). Each question/statement attributed to unbelievers sets 
up the correct response perfectly. Interestingly, the audience is addressed as 
“mankind” (11 Gi G) rather than “children of Adam" (cii E G), the appella- 
tion given in sūra 7. 

Stories of the Arab prophets are absent from Yünus. It briefly tells the 
story of Noah, mentioning in passing that many other messengers have been 


27. Of interest here is that in Q 66.10 Noah and Lot are both said to have had unbeliev- 
ing wives who were destroyed. 
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sent. Yünus then turns to Moses’ conflict with the sorcerers of Pharaoh and 
the Red Sea crossing. Pharaohs sorcerers do not repent when they witness 
Moses' superior powers, as they did in süra 26. Instead, about to be overcome 
by the sea, Pharaoh submits to the will of God, declaring, “I believe that there 
is no God except the one the children of Israel believe in, and I am among 
those who submit" (Q 10.90b). 

The prophet Jonah, who provides the süras title, receives only one verse, 
but this small report presents a problem: 


If only there had been a town that believed so that its faith would have prof- 
ited it, aside from the people of Jonah! When they believed, we removed 
from them the punishment of disgrace in the life of the world, and allowed 
them enjoyment for a time. (Q 10.98) 


Muhammad, or the audience, is instructed to verify the stories of past proph- 
ets revealed in the süra with biblicist informants: "If you are in doubt about 
what We revealed to you, then ask those who have been reading the book 
before you. The truth has indeed come to you from your Lord, so do not be 
among the doubters" (Q 10.94). However, one wonders if a biblicist audience 
would readily assent to the notion that Jonah was sent to his own people, not 
a foreign populace, or that Pharaoh repented and submitted to God. 

The audience of Yünus consists of nonbelievers. The question-and-answer 
style of the opening verses is an effective polemical tool, addressing the audi- 
ences reservations on the speaker's terms. 


3.7. SURAT AL-A'RAF (Q 7) 


Sura 7, titled Al-ATaf, “The Heights,” is 206 verses in length. Beginning with 
a review of the many communities that have been destroyed for their sins, 
AI-Araf appeals to the image of the scales of judgment to motivate its audi- 
ence. Words of accusation throughout the süra are spoken in the second 
person, often coupled with chastising statements. Example of these include, 
"Little do you remember! Little do you give thanks!" (Q 7.3, 10). 

After accusatory opening statements, Al-Aräf relates the story of Iblis’s 
(Satans) refusal to prostrate himself before Adam, expulsion from heaven, 
and temptation of Adam (and his wife) in the garden. This tale is immediately 
directed against the süras audience, “Oh children of Adam! Do not let Satan 
tempt you in the same way he had your parents expelled from the garden!" (Q 
7.27). The audience in this sūra is not “mankind?” as in stra 10, but “children 
of Adam.” Although these may seem to be synonymous, Al-A’raf connects the 
"children of Adam" explicitly with the communities of Noah, Hüd, Salih, Lot, 
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Shu'ib, and Moses, as if each is a distinct generation in the genealogy of the 
same group. 

Ihe süra stresses that each prophet was sent to his own people, which may 
explain Abraham's conspicuous absence. Moses’ story is not limited to the 
contest with Pharoah’s sorcerers (who, incidentally, convert to Moses’ God on 
the spot) and crossing of the sea. Unlike the other süras under investigation, 
AI-Araf discusses Moses’ effort to turn his own people away from polythe- 
ism, relating the story of the golden calf. While Moses receives the tablets 
from God, his people create an image to worship from their jewelry. Although 
Moses is outraged by their infidelity to God, AI-Araf denies that he impiously 
broke the first tablets of the law. In a rather humorous allusion to the biblical 
story, God gives Moses the tablets with the following instruction, “hold these 
firmly, and instruct your people to hold to what is best in them” (Q 7.145). 
When Moses discovers the calf image among the people, the Qur’än states: 


And when Moses returned to his people, angry and grieved, he said, “You 
have done evil in my place while I was gone. Did you hasten (to bring on) the 
decree of your Lord?” and he put down the tablets and seized his brother by 
the head, dragging him toward himself. (Q 7.150a) 


After Moses rectifies the situation, we read: “When the anger of Moses was 
subsided, he took up the tablets: in the writing thereon was guidance and 
Mercy for such as fear their Lord” (Q 7.154a). 

AI-Araf is a vast polemic argument directed to an unbelieving biblicist 
audience, revealing possible sectarian tensions between the speaker and the 
addressees. The focus of the sūra is Muhammad's continuity with biblical 
prophets and tradition. 


4. NOAH IN MUSLIM INTERPRETATION 


Having presented my assessment of the literary shape of the qur'anic Noah 
story, I now turn to the story of Noah as presented in writings of three major 
Quran interpreters—al-Tabari (224-5 A.H./839 c.E.-310 A.H./923 C.E.); 
al-Qurtubi (ca. 600 A.H./1200 c.E.-671 A.H./1273 c.E.); and Ibn Kathir (ca. 700 
A.H./1300 c.E.-774 A.H./1373 c.E.)—to determine how these writers under- 
stood Noah in the Qur'àn.?? I have two specific objectives with regard to these 
interpreters. First, I examine al-Tabaris Ta'rikh al-rusul wa al-mulük (The His- 
tory of the Messengers and the Kings) and Ibn Kathir’s Qisas al-anbiya’ (Stories 


28. Dates for al- Tabari and Ibn Kathir are taken from van Donzel, 1998, vols. 3 and 10; 
al-Qurtubi from www.tafseercomparison.org. 
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of the Prophets) to determine the impact of variation and contradiction in 
the qur’anic Noah story on the way these authors relate the flood narrative. 
Following this, I turn to two classic works of tafsir (exegesis), al- Tabaris Jami‘ 
al-bayan fi tafsir al-Qurian and al-Qurtubrs al-Jami' li-ahkam al-Quran, to 
revisit problematic verses in Hüd’s presentation of the Noah story and benefit 
from the exegetical insight of these interpreters. 

Al-Tabari was one of the earliest and most prominent Muslim histori- 
ans and exegetes. Tarikh al-rusul wa al-mulük is a history stretching from 
the creation of the world to A.H. 915. In the treatment of the Noah story in 
this history, the reader finds Tabari has interwoven Israiliyyat, sources derived 
from the Bible and Jewish folklore, with the qur'ànic Noah material. The 
addition of Israiliyyat enables the author to deal at length with characters and 
questions not addressed in the Qur'an, such as Noah’s father Lamech, Noah's 
age at different stages of the story, the construction and dimensions of the ark, 
the organization of people and animals aboard during the journey, the iden- 
tity of the drowned son, and the extent of the flooded area. 

Tabari deals with variation and contradiction in the qur'ànic Noah story 
using selection and harmonization.” Qur'ànic quotations are interspersed 
throughout TabarisS narrative, but sources for these quotations are limited to 
sūras Hud, Nuh, and Al-Qamar. This selectivity limits the number of variants 
at play and reduces the need to struggle with incongruities. The compatibility 
of the versions of the Noah story presented in sūras Hid and Nuh is discussed 
above. Tabari draws heavily on the amplified Noah story presented in these 
two süras and supplements the accounts with three details found in Surat 
Al-Qamar: the charge that Noah was 55:55 (crazy), the simultaneous gushing 
forth of water from both the heavens and the earth, and the assertion that 
Noah was saved as “a reward to one who had been rejected??? These details, 
while absent from sūras Hid and Nuh, harmonize easily in Tabari's overall 
rendition of the Noah story. 

Writing nearly 450 years later, Ibn Kathir is widely celebrated as a master 
of hadith (traditions relating to the words and deeds of Muhammad) and 
tafsir. Qisas al-anbiya’ is closely related to his renowned tafsir, organized by 
prophet, in rough chronological order.?! 

Ibn Kathirs solution to qur'anic variance and contradiction in Qisas 
al-anbiy is full harmonization. He writes, “We have already spoken about 
all of these passages in our interpretation [tafsir]. We will relate the mean- 
ing of the story through the group of them from all of these places, and from 


29. Tabari 1965. 
30. See 54.9, 11 and13 respectively. 
3]. Wheeler 2002, 7. 
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the traditions and sayings??? Qisas al-anbiy@ records each reference to Noah 
in the Qur’an side by side and then offers supplementary information found 
in hadith and Israiliyyat. There is no indication that variation between the 
accounts, such as the distinction between Noah's “people” and the “chiefs of 
the unbelievers among his people,’ the reasons for the community’s rejection 
(idiocy, possession, lying, that he is “just a man,’ or that he has lowly follow- 
ers), or the actual threat posed to Noah by his community (stoning, expulsion, 
sentencing) are in any way incongruent.?? 

Al-Qurtubi, writing between the lifetimes of al-Tabari and Ibn Kathir, 
produced the twenty-volume al-Jami“ li-ahkam al-Qur'àn, which concentrates 
on the extrapolation of legal rulings from the Qur'an but simultaneously 
provides exegesis of verses, comments on difficult words and stylistic consid- 
erations, and relates hadith.*4 

Turning to al-Tabaris Jami‘ al-bayan fi tafsir al-Quran and al-Qurtubis 
al-Jami' li-ahkam al-Qur'àn, I revisit some points of interest in Hüd’s presenta- 
tion of the Noah story, discussed above. 


11.35. Or, do they say, “He forged it?” 

Above I offer the observation this verse breaks the narrative flow of the 
Noah story in Hid and suggest this verse was inserted to emphasize the paral- 
lelism between Muhammad and Noah’s work as warners. Qurtubi understands 
the subject “he” as Noah and the forged object “it” as "the revelation and the 
message”? Tabari, however, glosses the verse, making reference to Muham- 
mad, "Or, do the associators (polytheists) from your people say Muhammad 
made up this Qur'an?" and adds, in a footnote, Muhammads story breaks 
through into Noah's in this verse.? 


11.40. The oven gushed forth... 

Of particular interest is the description of the beginning of the flood in 
Q 23.27 and 11.40. Although most English translations of the Qur'an render 
the verse, “and the fountains of the earth gushed forth,” the Arabic text reads, 
ll 545, the oven gushed forth.?7 Arabic dictionaries give both “oven” and 
"fountain" as possible translations for ^;iil; however, the latter translation may 


32. Ibn Kathir 1968, 82. 

33. See page 264 above. 

34. There are brief articles on al-Qurtubi and his tafsir at www.tafseercomparison.org. 
35. Qurtubi 1967, 9:29. 

36. Tabari 1969, 375. 


37. See 11,5 as both “oven” and "fountain" in Lane 1863-93. "Oven" only in Cowan 
1979. 
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be based on the use of the word in the context of these verses. The root associ- 
ated with the word is probably n-w-r, relating to fire.** Tabari understands the 
word ‘sii! as “oven” rather than “fountain,” specifically a “bread oven,” stoked 
hot by the arrival of the punishment. He recognizes that some interpreters 
understand the oven to be an expression indicating the face of the earth on the 
strength of the parallel flood account in Sarat Al-Qamar, stating, “We cracked 
open the earth in springs.’ ?? 

Qurtubi notes the word is not of Arabic origin. He knows the two 
explanations of 53i given by Tabari and offers several others, including inter- 
pretations stating it was a bread-baking oven that once belonged to Eve and 
became Noah’, the place where the waters met around the ship, daybreak, the 
highest point on the earth, or a fountain. Qurtubi also cites Sarat Al-Qamar 
as supporting evidence.” 


11.42-43, 45-46. It (the ark) sailed with them among waves like mountains. 
And Noah called to his son, for he was isolated, “Oh my son, embark with us 
and do not be among the drowned!” He (the son) said, “I will seek refuge on 
a mountain that will save me from the water.” He (Noah) said, “Today there is 
no rescuer from the command of God, except on whom he has mercy? And 
the water passed between them, and he was among the drowned.... And Noah 
called upon his Lord, he said, “My Lord, surely my son is of my family, and 
surely your promise is true, for you are the most just of judges.” He (God) said, 
“Oh Noah, indeed he is not of your family, for he does unjust deeds. Do not 
ask me about that which you have no knowledge. I admonish you so that you 
will not be among the ignorant.” 

The drowned son is a peculiarity unique to Hüd’s presentation of the Noah 
story. There is no reference to this event elsewhere in the Qur’an. Although the 
son remains unnamed in the verses above, early exegetical tradition sought to 
identify this elusive yet dramatic character. In his tafsir, Tabari glosses the 
phrase “And Noah called to his son" with “And Noah called to his son Yam.”4! 
In Tarikh he elaborates, offering a second name for the son: 


And it is said that before the flood Noah had two sons who both died. One of 
them was called Canaan, and he was the one who drowned in the flood. The 
other of the two was called Eber. He died before the flood.*? 


38.The Syriac dictionary renders “oven” as the only translation (Margoliouth 1903). 
39. Tabari 1969, 376, Q 54.12. 

40. Qurtubi 1967, 9:33. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Tabari 1965, 199. 
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Tabari mentions Shem, Ham, and Japeth and the racial divisions of their off- 
spring, then returns to the drowned son, saying, “Canaan, he was the one who 
drowned, and the Arabs call him Yam? 

Qurtubi’s tafsir agrees, “He was an unbeliever, and his name was Canaan, 
and it is said that his name was Yam,’ but also entertains grammatical specula- 
tion that the drowned person was “her son,’ meaning the son of Noah's wife, 
but not Noahs own.^ This is consistent with the qur'ànic tradition regarding 


the wickedness of Noah's wife: 


God sets forth the wife of Noah and the wife of Lot as an example to the 
unbelievers. They were under (the authority of) two of our righteous ser- 
vants, but they betrayed them, so they (the husbands) did not assist them 
before God. And it was said, “Enter the Fire along with (those that) enter!” 
(Q 66.10) 


In Qisas, Ibn Kathir is similarly inclined to highlight the link between the 
sinful son and sinful mother. 


As for the wife of Noah, she was the mother of all his sons, and they were 
Shem and Japeth and Ham and Yam—the People of the Book call him 
Canaan, and he is the one that was drowned—and Eber, who died before the 
flood. And it is said that she was drowned with the (ones) drowned, for she 
was an unbeliever, among the ones against whom the word had gone forth.^^ 


On the strength of the qur'ànic quotation “My Lord, surely my son is of my 
family,’ all three Muslim exegetes surveyed eventually agree that the drowned 
son was truly Noahs. None of these sensitive readers seems troubled that 
Noahs intercession occurs after the flood ends, shedding doubt on my asser- 
tion this disrupts the logical flow of events. In Tabaris tafsir, Noah’s outburst 
seems less an intercessory supplication for the life of the son and more a cry of 
grief and request for explanation. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The style of the Qur’än is notoriously allusive and elliptical, requiring a 
knowledgeable audience to supply missing details.*° Economy of style enables 


43. Ibid. 

44. Qurtubi 1967, 9:38. 

45. Ibn Kathir 1968, 100. 

46. “A distinctly referential, as contrasted with expository, style characterizes the 
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the Quran to focus on its message without diluting the urgency of prophetic 
utterance by pausing to review traditions presumed to be shared. 

Announcing itself as divine revelation, qur'anic disclosure is doubly 
spare, allowing for multiple levels of meaning through “an arresting stark- 
ness of foreground, an enormous freight of background?^ This permits 
the renewal of signification essential for ongoing interpretation. It is little 
wonder that qur'anic referentiality generated a growing demand for Israili- 
yyat (explanatory biblicist lore) in the centuries following its revelation, as it 
was encountered by audiences who did not possess the required extratextual 
competencies. 

The story of Noah is no exception to this qur'anic rule. Although it is 
retold in seven süras throughout the Qur'àn, abundance of attention to Noah 
does not result in abundance of detail. Only one süra, Hüd, describes the build- 
ing of the ark. In the other six versions, the existence of Noahs ship is simply a 
given, fulfilling an unspoken expectation. We learn nothing of Noahs geneal- 
ogy or the exigencies of life on the ark—two topics of great interest for later 
Muslim interpretation.“ Instead, the details of Noah's story are subordinated 
to the purpose for which it is employed, either validation of Muhammad's 
message or exhortation for believers to persist in the face of oppression.” 

Definition of the literary shape of Noah in the Qur'an requires assessment 
of similarities, differences, and contradictions among the seven presentations 
of his story. I demonstrate above that the highly developed version presented 
in Hud, possibly supplemented by the amplified “complaint element" in Nuh, 
emerges as the dominant story shape. This assertion gains considerable sup- 
port from the treatment of the Noah story in al-Tabaris Ta’rikh al-rusul wa 
al-Mulük, which conflates the details of Hid and Nah into a unified account. 

Having identified the dominant story shape, subordinate versions must be 
either harmonized or ignored. The above investigation of Muslim exegesis of 
the Noah story demonstrates that this decision is particular to the individual: 


Quranic treatment of most of what I have alluded to as the schemata of revelation, exhib- 
ited there as components of earlier established literary types” (Wansbrough 1977), 1. 

47. Alter 1981, 17. Alter writes this description of certain biblical narratives in a 
discussion of Erich Auerbach’s description of biblical narrative as purposely spare and 
“fraught with background,’ a jointly literary and theological device. See Auerbach 1957. 

48. For instance, in Tabari's Tarikh. 

49. "In salvation history the role of scripture, I have suggested, was polemical.... It was 
by recourse to a number of exegetical devices that Muslim scripture was adapted to the sev- 
eral needs of a new confessional community. Of those devices haggadic exegesis employed 
the greatest number whose function could be described as ‘prognostic, that is, designed to 
adapt the topoi of Biblical salvation history to the mission of the Arabian prophet" (Wans- 
brough 1978, 89). 
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whereas Ibn Kathir preferres full harmonization in Qisas al-anbiya’, al-Tabart's 
Ta’rikh limits the harmonized material and disregards other versions. 

Whether variant details are reconciled or ignored, multiple inclusions of 
the Noah story have a cumulative effect. The qur’anic Straflegenden and pro- 
phetic stories are not neutral retellings but are crafted to convey particular 
messages; repetition of these stories strengthens the audiences assent to the 
intended perspective. The audience is then pressed to authenticate Muham- 
mad’s authority and message on the basis of its congruence with prior prophets 
as the Qur’an portrays them. 


A SHELTER AMID THE FLOOD: NOAH’S ARK IN EARLY 
JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ART 
Ruth Clements 


The story of Noah provided fertile ground not only for the literary imagina- 
tions of early Jews and Christians but for their artistic imaginations as well. In 
the context of a collection of essays on the interpretation of the Noah story in 
mostly literary contexts, an investigation of artistic representations of Noah 
potentially may provide a nontextually bound window onto how this and 
other biblical narratives were received and were held to have meaning in early 
Jewish/Christian culture. 

Before proceeding, however, a few methodological reflections are in 
order. A guiding underlying assumption in most studies of literary texts that 
interpret biblical stories is that such interpretations have the Bible's base text 
(with all its linguistic detail) to some extent in view. In other words, we tend 
to assume that interpreting texts respond to, and are responsible to, a biblical 
text as their “control” This can be seen in the kinds of questions we ask; tradi- 
tionally, biblical expansions or “rewritings” have been seen first and foremost 
in terms of how they “fill in" the biblical narrative or work out textual con- 
tradictions or other problems, rather than in terms of the cultural product or 
message that they present.! 

Jocelyn Penny Small, in discussing the relationship between classical 
Greek texts and artistic production, has pointed out the extent to which the 
transmission and reception of literature in ancient Greek culture was disas- 
sociated from any written text. Small notes that cultural dissemination of the 
"classics" took place in largely oral and aural venues of recitation and perfor- 
mance. She argues that the imaginary life of classic narratives is often formed 
by the nexus of memory and culture, not text or diction and culture—so that 
images (e.g., scenes from Homer, on vase paintings) often contain or repeat 


1. See, e.g., for a by now classic statement, Kugel 1983. 
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scenes that do not exist in any text—because the artists were synthesizing 
from memory and imagination, not exegeting text.? 

I suggest that we have to envision at least a partly analogous situation 
for the relationship between the biblical text and early Jewish and Christian 
art. We know from the practice of ancient biblical translation and from the 
evidence of the Qumran scrolls that the study of biblical texts—and even 
the composition of various kinds of textual interpretation— was an impor- 
tant part of the Jewish culture out of which early Christianity and its Jewish 
contemporaries emerged. However, we know, too, that for the bulk of Jewish 
and early Christian populations, the primary venue for conveying and receiv- 
ing the teachings of the Torah was listening to readings and oral expositions 
in communal settings. In addition, the evidence of Qumran and other early 
Bible manuscripts presents no concrete evidence of a practice of biblical text 
illustration before the late fifth century, whereas the earliest artistic represen- 
tations of biblical scenes begin to evolve two centuries or more before that. In 
early Jewish and Christian contexts, then, the earliest biblical art emerges to 
serve other purposes than enhancing or elucidating a biblical text. 

For the present investigation, Smalls insights have a more particu- 
lar application as well. Most important, we are reminded that there is not a 
straight line from text— biblical or otherwise—to picture. In "reading" biblical 
art, of course, we may find indications of extrabiblical interpretive traditions 
and may thus be able to trace their cultural durability. In fact, extrabiblical 


2. Small 2003. Most relevant to the discussion of biblically based art, Small takes issue 
with the influential position of Kurt Weitzmann, who argued that Christian and Jewish 
monumental art had its origins in biblical text illustration; he posited an ancient tradition 
of illustrated Septuagint manuscripts (scrolls), modeled on the classical Greek practice of 
illustrating epic tales (see, e.g., his Illustrations in Roll and Codex [1947]). Small reminds us 
that the earliest extant classical illustrated texts date only from the second century c.E. at 
the earliest and that we cannot with certainty push the phenomenon back several centuries. 
Neither do the Judean Desert finds give any hint of a text-illustration tradition. It should be 
noted that Weitzmanns position was early criticized on other grounds. See, e.g., Gutmann 
1966, 39, who cites research on the classical cycles demonstrating that the later illustrated 
cycles were not of necessity based on an earlier illustrated manuscript tradition; see further 
Gutmann 1983. Gutmann also notes the possibility that, like ancient pagan artists, the 
creators of Dura Europos and other Jewish monumental art might have been working with 
pattern books (that is, not based on manuscript illustration but themselves developed for 
plastic arts), drawings, or even other paintings (Gutmann 1966, 40 n. 18). The entire dis- 
cussion is complicated by the fact that students of early illuminated biblical manuscripts, 
the earliest examples of which date to no earlier than the fifth century (see further below), 
tend to argue for manuscript archetypes originating in the third century. The salient point 
is that, from any of these three perspectives, it is not prudent to argue for a tradition of text 
illustration prior to the third century. 
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details may appear in illustrations within biblical manuscripts themselves, to 
elucidate the biblical text;? this should indicate to us something of the richly 
complex cultural context of interpretive traditions outside the (biblical) text 
within which biblical narratives were heard or read and understood.* Early 
Jewish and Christian art was not interpreting biblical texts but telling stories 
about those texts—and the stories told had to do with the particular signifi- 
cance of the biblical narratives in the lives of particular communities. 

These things having been said, I want to first discuss two early images 
of Noah and see what they can tell us about cultural readings (not exegeti- 
cal interpretations) of the flood narrative. I will then trace more briefly some 
iconographic interpretations of the Noah story in Jewish and Christian monu- 
mental and manuscript contexts. 


1. NoAHÓ's Box: THE EARLIEST IMAGES OF THE NAN 


Ihe earliest representation of Noah we have is a coin that was first struck in 
the reign of Septimius Severus (192-211 c.E.), that is, sometime before the 
earliest set of paintings at Dura Europos (see fig. 1).? There are five extant 
representatives of this coin type, struck throughout the first half of the third 
century. It may be that they were struck at the accession of each of the emper- 
ors; the last one extant is from the reign of Trebonianus Gallus (251-253).° The 


3. A good example from the standpoint of Noah art is the widely seen graphic detail 
of the raven feeding on a drowned corpse (Pirge R. El. 23; see the discussion of this exeget- 
ical development in Sergey Minov, “Noah and the Flood in Gnosticism,’ in this volume), 
which appears not only in the wall mosaics of the church of San Marco in Venice but also 
in (for example) the Byzantine Octateuch Noah cycle (I discuss both of these below; for a 
fuller discussion of this detail, see Gutmann 1977). The fifth-century Ashburnham Pen- 
tateuch features scribal glosses to the illustrations, noting such features as the location of 
Ararat (in Armenia; again, see discussion of this manuscript below). See also more gener- 
ally Bernabó 2001. 

4. Nira Stone (1999) has explored the implications of this extrabiblical dynamic in 
early Christian Gospel illustration, vis-à-vis the Christian apocryphal literature. 

5. 246 c.E. Note that there is no extant identified painting of Noah in an ark at Dura 
Europos. This is in keeping with the presumed focus of the Dura Europos paintings on 
the narrative history of the people of Israel (that is, beginning with Abraham). See Kessler 
1990, 153-64. 

6. Recent articles on these coins include Kindler 1971; Meshorer 1981. Tameanko 
2000 brings together drawings of all five examples (also posted on the website of the Amer- 
ican Israel Numismatic Association: http://www.amerisrael.com/article noahs ark.html). 
A detailed discussion of the coins, setting them in the context of other literary and nonlit- 
erary evidence for the Apamean Jewish community, is found in Trebilco 1991, 86-95. The 
notes to his discussion give a very thorough review of the scholarly debates concerning 
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Fig. 1. Bronze coin of Apameia, 27 millimeters in diameter, reign of 
Septimius Severus, 192-211 c.E. From Walter Lowrie, Monuments of the 
Early Church (New York: Macmillan, 1906), 237, fig. 79. 


coins come from Apamea Kibotos, in Asia Minor. They present a two-scene 
narrative—a couple in a chest that is floating on the water and a couple out 
of the chest on dry land, with raised right hands.’ The narrative action moves 
from right to left, which has been associated with "le sens de lécriture sémi- 
tique; implying that the designer of the coin was Jewish.? The chest is labeled 
Noe, and, in fact, at least two other iconographic features locate us in the Gen- 
esis story: a large bird perched on the top of the ark (the raven); and another 
flying toward the ark with a branch in its beak (the dove). Another feature is 
more puzzling from a biblical point of view: the ark is basically a two-person 
box, and there is no attempt to convey a sense that anyone (human or animal) 
was rescued besides Noah and his wife. The question may be asked, not only 
where this nonliterary Noah comes from, but how he came to be there at all. 
A look at the wider cultural context for this coin may help us out. 


the coins from the late nineteenth century on. See also for the earlier critical discussion 
Kreitzer 1999, and see nn. 20 and 22 below. 

7. The technique of representing multiple narrative scenes in an artistic composition 
is often seen in ancient monumental art (especially sarcophagi; Trebilco 1991, 87). More 
significantly, perhaps, the two-scene narrative technique bears a striking similarity to that 
found in some of the illustrations of Dura, which likewise represent progressive action 
by positioning the same characters at different narrative moments. Thus, the technique of 
representation certainly links the coins with the Dura style and sets them off from pagan 
coins of the same era. See Grabar 1951, 12-13. 

8. Grabar 1951, 11-12. It is probable that the Apamean Jewish community, like its 
contemporaries in other cities of Asia Minor, used a Greek translation ofthe Scriptures; see 
the discussion in Trebilco 1991, 67-68, 74-77, on the use of the Lxx in nearby Acmonia. 
This probability makes the question of narrative direction of the scenes on the coins even 
more intriguing and the supposed influence of Semitic writing less convincing. 
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Apamea Kibotos was founded by Antiochus I, below the older trade city 
of Celaenae, close to the source of the Marsyas River? Antiochus III brought 
a large contingent of Persian Jews to the area circa 205 B.c.E.; according to 
Josephus, they were given considerable autonomy and self-governance privi- 
leges (Josephus, Ant. 12.3.4). Because of its location, Apamea was a thriving 
trade city, and the Jews became a prominent part of its economic and civic 
life. Strabo is the first writer who refers to the city as Apamea Cibotos, “as 
it is called" (Strabo, Geography 12.8.13). One theory for the origin of the 
nickname is that, since the city was at the crux of important trade routes, 
the xıßwroi (chests) in which goods were transported came to stand for the 
city itself, as an indication of its economic importance. An Apamean coin 
from the time of Hadrian shows the local god Marsyas (associated with the 
river) lying in the mouth of a cave; above it are five chests and the inscription 
AIIAMEON MAPXZYA£ KIBOTOI. Two other similar coins have only 
one or two chests.!? Clearly, these coins link the river and the city’s economic 
importance, which suggests that the nickname derives from the city's geo- 
graphical and socioeconomic situation. !! 

Phrygia was no stranger to local flood stories. Paul Trebilco outlines at 
least four such legends, three of which might be seen to have some bearing on 
the present question. The story of King Nannakos, who was given an oracle 
predicting that all human beings would die in Deucalions flood, is associated 
with the city of Iconium.?? Plutarch retells a flood story involving King Midas 
and his son, which is actually set at Celaenae.!? Finally, the story of Philemon 
and Baucis (found in Ovid’s Metamorphoses) relates the rescue of a couple 
who walk up a hill out of range of the flood waters. It is certainly plausible, 
as Trebilco suggests, that the Jews who came to Apamea under Antiochus 
III found a local tradition of a great flood, which they then reinterpreted as 


9. For the history of Apamea as drawn from the classical sources, see Ramsay 1897, 
396-450. 

10. See Trebilco 1991, 90-91 and the notes thereto for a description ofthese coins and 
references. 

11. One long-standing opinion holds that the nickname derived from the Jewish 
Noah tradition, cited, for example, by Grabar 1951. Grabar does not mention the pagan 
Kibotos coins, however. For a listing of other scholars who have held to the “Jewish influ- 
ence" theory, see Trebilco 1991, 222 n. 6. 

12. In the aftermath ofthe flood, the king was instructed to make clay figures (eikones) 
to repopulate the earth, from which event the city is said to have gotten its name. Suidas, 
Zenobius, and Stephanus of Byzantium all recount this story. Cf. the discussion in Trebilco 
1991, 88-89. 

13. Plutarch, Parallel Lives 5. Trebilco (1991, 90) relates the growth of this legend to 
local geography, where earthquakes caused the creation of lakes. 
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Noah's deluge. Kıßwrös (box or chest) is the Septuagint’s translation for the 
Hebrew nan, Noah's (and baby Moses’) vehicle.!4 It would be but a small leap 
to make an association between the biblical story, local tradition, and the city's 
nickname and characteristic iconography. 

Sibylline Oracles 1.321-325 reflects the tradition that Mount Ararat was 
in the mountains above Apamea, at the source of the Marsyas River.? Sextus 
Julius Africanus, writing at the same time that the coins were being issued, 
mentions the landing of Noah’s ark on Ararat, “which we know to be in Par- 
thia; but some say is in Kelainai of Phrygia" Always a stickler for accuracy, 
Africanus lets us know that he has “seen both places?!6 The note implies that 
in Africanuss day, the "landing place" at Apamea was a known spot for public 
pilgrimage. 

Ihe coin series itself seems to have been sponsored in some way by the 
Jewish community. At least one of the city officials referred to on the coins 
has a clearly, though not necessarily exclusively, Jewish name (Alexander).!” 
The coin was most likely struck to bring the community to the emperor’s eye 
through allusion to its local claim to legendary fame.!? A long-standing theory 


14. See the appendix to this essay. 

15. This tradition is taken as an indication of the Phrygian provenance of the Jewish 
substratum of Sibylline Oracles books 1-2; cf. Collins 1983, 332. Collins leans toward a 
dating of the Jewish stratum of these books between 30 c.E. and the destruction of the 
temple, and of the Christian redaction no later than 150 c.e. (331-32). This dating lends 
weight to the proposition that the Apamean community was drawing on a venerable and to 
some extent well-known connection with their city when they had the coins struck. 

16. Fragment from the Chronography, preserved in the Chronicon of George Syncellus 
($22). Translation from Adler and Tuffin 2002, 30. 

17. Note that this Alexander is named “high priest" of the city (like similar city offi- 
cials named on other coins). Trebilco (1991, 222 n. 14) argues that this is evidence against 
his Jewishness and that use ofthe title by a Jew would have implied apostasy and separation 
from the Jewish community. This is not necessarily the case, however; as Trebilco himself 
notes elsewhere, Jews were permitted to hold local public office and exempted from duties 
that would conflict with their religion (1991, 173-83; and see the following note). 

18. Septimius Severus has a mixed reputation on Jewish questions, to say the least. The 
Historia Augusta relates that he made an edict forbidding conversion to both Judaism and 
Christianity. Linder mentions the report in Historia Augusta but does not have a record of 
the actual law; he interprets the “edict” as a law dating back to Antoninus Pius and reissued 
in 202, which permitted Jews (and only Jews) to be circumcised (1987, 99-101). On the 
other hand, he does report a law or series of laws, jointly passed by Septimius Severus and 
his son and successor Caracalla, permitting Jews to hold public office and requiring them 
to take part only in those liturgies (public observances) that did not conflict with their 
religion (103-6, 110-13). Linder infers that the offices had previously been closed to Jews, 
at least from the time of Hadrian. If this is the case, our coins, featuring Jewish city officials, 
might originally have been struck in gratitude to the emperor for the reinstatement of these 
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holds that the Noah coins, along with the other picturesque local Apamean 
coins portraying local (pagan) religious legends, had their original model in 
a depiction of local legends found on a painted stoa or other public building 
or monument in the city itself.!? Such decorated public structures were not 
uncommon in the ancient world, though we have no physical evidence for 
such in ancient Apamea. If this were in fact the case, however, it would mean 
that the community's own version of the flood legend was accepted by their 
pagan neighbors as a facet of the city's public persona and distinctive image 
within its wider cultural context. 

It has been suggested that the narrative model for these coins is the well- 
known but not "local" story of young Deucalion and Pyrrha—who weathered 
their flood in a chest.?? A support for this suggestion is the frequent linking 
of Deucalions flood with that of Noah in both Jewish and early Christian lit- 
erary contexts.?! The drawback is that I have been unable to find that such 
an iconographic model actually exists among the artistic remnants pre- 
served for us.”? The most that can be said is to note, following Joseph Fink, 
that Greco-Roman mythology preserved other legends of figures rescued in 
chests, along with their iconography.” In any event, when the Apamean com- 
munity commissioned these coins, they drew on a pagan iconography that 
would be understandable to the main target of their message—the emperor 
and his beneficence—but they labeled the image so that no one would be in 


civil privileges (or in acknowledgement of the Jews’ willingness to assume the financial 
obligations associated with them). 

19. See first Ramsay 1897; Trebilco 1991, 87-88 and notes gives the pedigree of this 
proposal. Grabar (1951, 12) sets out the other elements of this conception: (1) the Jews of 
Apamea had material remains of the ark that they venerated and displayed as proof of their 
claim; and (2) the city's nickname came from the association with Noah's xıßwröc. I have 
not found evidence in primary sources that supports (1), and, as we have seen, the city's 
nickname may plausibly have resulted from its economic importance. 

20. For an extensive discussion of the “Deucalion connection,’ see Kreitzer 1999, 
253-54. Starting in the seventeenth century, a dominant scholarly assumption was that 
Deucalion and Pyrrha provided the narrative model for the coins. One possible corollary 
of this position was that it would have been Gentile God-fearers in public office who com- 
missioned the coins. So Reinach 1903, 62-63, quoted in Kreitzer 1999, 255-56. 

21. For example, Philo, Rewards 23; Justin, Apology 2.7.2. Theophilus of Antioch, 
Origen, and others felt compelled to argue against such a linkage. See the discussion of the 
literary sources in Kreitzer 1999, 236-39. 

22. The discussion referred to by Kreitzer (n. 20 above) seems to have revolved around 
literary themes in the Deucalion myth, not actual artistic models. Rutgers (2000, 93-95) 
states (in discussing early Christian Noah representations) that such a model exists but 
does not document the statement. 

23. See Fink 1955, 5-17, and discussion below. 
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any doubt about the specificity of its content to their own sacred narrative and 
their own community’s local claim to fame. 

This is especially interesting in view of the literary context of contro- 
versy around the Noah story at about this time; issues such as the size of the 
ark and the fit of all those animals were critical flashpoints in both Christian 
and Jewish circles.?* Apameas Noah in a box seems serenely unconscious of 
controversy over size and fit—we have the smallest size and fit possible and 
no animals. Similarly, the biblical account focuses on Noah alone, Noah and 
his sons, or Noah, his sons, and their wives all together; this scene couples 
Noah with his wife alone, which is very romantic but not based in the literary 
source.?? This pairing was early taken as a link with the narrative and imagery 
of the Deucalion story.?é 


The second image I want to consider is the Noah of the early Christian cata- 
combs. As on the Noah coins, the ark is represented as a chest, sometimes 
with legs, sometimes without. Noah stands within, arms lifted up in a gesture 
of prayer, sometimes toward the bird flying above him (see fig. 2). In contrast 
to the coins, Noah is invariably alone. This iconography appears to be univer- 
sal for the catacombs. It is certainly possible to see the image as deriving in 
some way from the type represented by the Noah coins.?7 


24. The flood story seems to have figured prominently among Marcionites, for exam- 
ple, through the second and third centuries, as one textual target illustrating the literary 
improbability of the biblical narrative (how could a container of this projected size house 
even two of the largest animals, like elephants?). When Origen, in the mid-third century, 
refutes this criticism as formulated by the Marcionite Apelles, he draws on rabbinic tradi- 
tions that he has learned—which in their turn testify to a similar kind of textual polemic 
going on in at least some Jewish circles (Origen, Hom. Gen. 2.1-2). 

25. As a number of scholars have pointed out, the presence of Noah's wife is itself a bit 
of an anomaly. The biblical account either singles out Noah alone or speaks of his extended 
family (sons alone or sons and wives) but does not focus on Noah and wife as a couple (Jub. 
4:33 gives her a name, Emzara, but no dramatic role beyond that). One literary current that 
focuses on Noah’s wife in her own right is Valentinian Gnosticism—she is called Norea in a 
few texts—but this does not seem a likely source for the current image, due to both cultural 
and narrative improbability: in the gnostic texts Noah and wife are more adversaries than 
partners, as represented here. 

26. So first Falconieri 1668, who also significantly interpreted the raised right hands 
of the second pair as drawing on the narrative moment when Deucalion and Pyrrha, in 
response to the goddess Themiss command, throw rocks over their shoulders, which then 
become the new race of human beings. Kreitzer 1999, 259 discusses Falconieri's monograph. 

27. So Grabar 1951, 13. Fink (1955, 9) implies that the coins themselves represent 
a "pre-Christian" (his word) iconographic synthesis, equally available to the catacomb 
designers. 
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Fig. 2. Figure of Noah in ark, tomb of Petrus and 
Marcellinus (first half of fourth century). From Josef 
Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1903), fig. 186. 


Josef Fink observes that the catacomb figure combines the classical figure of 
the orans with that of the classical icon of rescue in a chest.?? In classical art, the 
orans is a female figure, arms extended in prayer. The catacomb paintings rep- 
resent the first application of this figure to males, specifically to biblical heroes 
(Noah, Daniel, Abraham, the three youths in the fiery furnace).?? The figure is 
traditionally seen in its early Christian contexts as giving thanks for salvation or 
perhaps as praying for the salvation of those interred in the catacombs.*? 

Accepting the general tenor of the previous discussion in this case as well, 
I will leave aside trying to decide the question of the particular origin of the 
image and look instead at the significance of the choice of this image for the 
catacombs and its meaning within this new context. 

First, the design and construction of catacombs for a particular group is a 
statement (like a synagogue or other specially constructed building) that the 


28. A number of non-flood-related pagan myths involve the punishment of being cast 
into the sea in a chest, which then preserves the lives of the occupants. The best known are 
the stories of Danae and the infant Perseus and Tenes and his sister Hemithea. See Fink 
1955, 7-8 on pagan themes and iconography, with accompanying plates 2-3. 

29. Following the discussion of Fink 1955, 5-7. 

30. So Wilpert 1891; Wilpert suggested that the many "free" (that is, not integrated 
into iconographic biblical scenes) female orans figures in the catacombs represent the souls 
of the deceased interceding for their friends on earth. It is possible that the biblical orans 
shares this function as well. See the discussion in Hassett 1911. 
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group has culturally “arrived”—it bespeaks the expectation of continuity in a 
given social setting.?! Paul Corbey Finney argues that those responsible for 
the earliest Christian catacombs in Rome were a solidly established group but 
not necessarily the wealthiest; they chose less expensive design alternatives 
from the available pagan pattern books. It is probably more important to see 
the artistic narrative underlying the catacomb Noah as (like that of the Noah 
coins) the pagan rescue in a chest from flood waters, “baptized” in this case to 
a complex of Christian and biblical resignifications.?? 

An additional characteristic of catacomb art is that most biblical stories 
are conveyed through the solitary figure and/or the iconographic single frozen 
scene.?? Thus, Daniel among the lions, Abraham and Isaac at the moment of 
sacrifice, and the three youths in the fiery furnace are pictured, like Noah, at 
the narrative moment of crisis, often in the orans stance and often in juxtapo- 
sition with one another. 

I have suggested elsewhere that the juxtaposition of these figures com- 
plicates the "salvation" reading of each individually.*4 I would merely like to 
recall here that the narrative moment alluded to in the Noah iconography 
is while the flood waters are still high—at the moment when the promise of 
future exit from the ark is recognized because of the leaves the bird brings 
back— just as Daniel gives thanks while still among the lions and the three 
youths while still in the furnace. A literary reading that helps to fill out this 
cultural context is 4 Maccabees, where Daniel, Isaac, and the three youths 
are held up as models for the seven martyred sons (e.g., 16:20-21) and where 
Noah provides the model to enable the mother herself to endure the deaths of 
her sons and to withstand “the storms that assail religion" (4 Macc 15:31-32).?* 


31. See the discussion of Finney 1994, ch. 6, “The Earliest Christian Art? 146-230, on 
the social and economic contours of the construction of the earliest Christian catacombs 
in Rome. 

32. Finney stresses the point that the use of pagan imagery in the catacomb context 
should not be taken as an indication of some sort of syncretistic combination of pagan 
and biblical beliefs. Instead, those early commissioners of Christian catacomb art should 
be seen as voting with their pocketbooks— choosing among the available (pagan) artistic 
products to convey ideas not at all like the perceptions these images would produce in the 
pagan viewer. 

33. That is, in contrast to the narrative sequences found both at Dura and on the Noah 
coins. The best known exception to this statement is the iconography of the story of Jonah, 
which, although indeed focusing on one figure, is often represented through multiple 
scenes. The story of Susanna is also usually represented through two narrative moments 
(conviction/vindication). 

34. In Clements 2006. These ideas are also developed in Clements forthcoming. 

35. I would argue that the same model is implicit in the early encomium on Eleazar, 
who “steered the ship of religion over the sea of the emotions, (2) and though buffeted by 
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In other words, the Noah of the catacombs and his compatriots, in 
contrast, it seems, to a general consensus on art-historical readings of this 
complex, bore at least a double signification for the people who chose and 
adapted it: indeed, the praying biblical heroes represented hope in future 
salvation, but also and in company with this, they put forth a model of endur- 
ance for those facing persecution and martyrdom.°° In later catacomb art and 
on Christian sarcophagi, which date primarily from the fourth century C.E. 
and on, both the image of Noah alone in a chest and the association with one 
or more of the other “martyr” heroes persists, perpetuating Noah as a model 
of endurance of persecution into the age when present persecution ceased to 
define Christian identity. 

Considering these two early Noahs, then, a reading that moves between 
texts, icon, and context has complicated both the strictly exegetical picture 
and the iconographic picture. We have seen that the situation of Jews and/or 
Christians vis-à-vis the pagan powers that controlled their cultural contexts 
activated two very different early "readings" of the story of Noah, expressed in 
two not dissimilar iconographies. In Apamea, the coins present a bold public 
statement of proud presence to the non-Jewish cultural context. In the cata- 
combs, a very similar image makes a private statement of fortitude against the 
powers and principalities. 


2. MONUMENTAL NOAH 


In contrast to the "freeze-frame" iconography of the coins and the catacombs, 
Noah begins to receive a more expanded narrative treatment in synagogue 
and church decorative art of the fifth century and on. The second part of this 
essay will highlight a few aspects of that expansion. 

Two extant synagogue floor mosaics, both dating from the fifth to sixth 
centuries C.E., feature the Noah story.*” One, from Gerasa, Jordan, consists 
of a long, oblong central panel with a border, partially preserved. The panel 


the stormings of the tyrant and overwhelmed by the mighty waves of tortures, (3) in no 
way did he turn the rudder of religion until he sailed into the haven of immortal victory" 
(4 Macc 7:1-3). 

36. Bear in mind, too, that the icons of Isaac, Daniel, and the three youths present the 
most common forms of Christian martyrdom before the "Peace" of Constantine: behead- 
ing, beasts, and burning; it is little wonder that they are so persistently present in the pre- 
Constantinian catacombs. 

37. An additional mosaic that may feature Noah has recently been unearthed by a 
Hebrew University team at Khirbet Wadi Hamam in the Galilees Arbel National Park (see 
http://www.sciencedaily.com/releases/2007/11/071121100831.htm). This mosaic features 
carpenters working on a monumental structure, identification uncertain (but the ark is 
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contains three rows of animals (birds, larger beasts, and smaller animals); the 
border appears to have only larger animals and birds. In the upper left corner 
are visible a bird with a branch in its beak and two men's heads, labeled (in 
Greek) “Ham” and “Japheth? The animals in the main panel are all proceed- 
ing toward the right; it is very likely that the large missing piece of the mosaic 
on the lower left had some type of representation of the ark. Rachel Hachlili 
surmises that the "realistic" style in which the animals were rendered had its 
source in a pattern book.?? The key element from our point of view is the 
expansiveness of the setting; although we do not know what this ark looked 
like, the focus of the action is now on its surroundings, on the figures coming 
out as much as the figure within. The synagogue floor at Mopsuestia also fills 
the expansive floor space with animals.?? There are seemingly no human fig- 
ures, but the ark itself is an open, empty chest—with legs—in the center of the 
synagogue floor. 

A twelfth-century floor mosaic from a church in Otranto, Italy, bears 
interesting similarities to the Mopsuestia floor, in particular. This mosaic is 
part of a larger design that includes the signs of the zodiac and other briefer 
allusions to biblical stories, such as those of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel.*° 
The Noah story is portrayed in two scenes, occurring about halfway down 
the length of the composition (following twelve medallions with the signs of 
the zodiac). Latin inscriptions frame the scenes off from what precedes and 
follows; the two Noah scenes are separated from each other by the trunk of a 
tree that runs the length of the mosaic. The left frame features Noah, kneel- 
ing facing the left edge, from which the hand of God protrudes in a gesture 
of command.^! The rest of the frame is taken up with the building of the ark 
(by Noah's sons? there are five young men in the picture), complete with a 
crosscut saw. Below the building scene is a line of bucolic figures squeezing 
grapes and making wine (one is labeled Noe; the others are again presumably 
his sons), and below that is a monumental scene of the building of the Tower 


one possibility). The mosaic is still being restored, so it has been left out of consideration 
in this discussion. 

38. Hachlili 1996, 119. 

39. It has now become a debated point whether the Mopsuestia basilica functioned 
as a Jewish or a Christian building. See Hachlili 1996, 181 n. 48, who refers to Avi-Yonah 
1981; see also Eid 2003. 

40. For a discussion of the iconography and plates, including a view of the full floor, 
see Haug 1977. 

41. This method of portraying God5 direct interaction with human beings is a Jewish 
iconographical element, used at Dura Europos and elsewhere, and persisting in Christian 
iconography, in scenes such as, for example, the binding of Isaac and the giving of the 
Torah, as well as in representations of God's command to Noah to build the ark. 
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of Babel. The right-hand frame shows the ark as a box on legs, and here again 
the artist has filled the floor space with animals. In contrast to the other mosa- 
ics, however, this ark is filled with people: Noah and two sons emerge from the 
top of the chest/ark; a son and one of the wives are pictured in the open doors 
in the side of the ark. Noah's hands are outstretched to the returning dove 
with olive branch, while further to the right the raven munches on a corpse, 
making for an interesting conflation of pre- and postdebarkation scenes. The 
exiting animals spill over the frame of the scene and continue down the lower 
half of the mosaic, becoming more fantastical as they go. At the bottom of the 
picture, Alexander the Great is pictured enthroned between two griffins.*? 

Interestingly, whether this is a function of genre, theology, or the physical 
possibilities of floor design, all three of these floor mosaics share a focus on 
release from the ark and life following the flood; the raging waters are out of 
the picture. 

The construction of monumental Christian basilicas allowed the produc- 
tion of elaborate wall or ceiling mosaics utilizing biblical or other themes.? 
An interesting series of ceiling mosaics detailing the flood story is located in 
the Basilica of San Marco in Venice. The mosaics date from the first half of the 
thirteenth century, although they are based on an older archetype, the Noah 
cycle found in the Cotton Genesis (see discussion below). The cycle begins 
with a three-scene sequence: Noah hears God's command; Noah speaks with 
another person; carpenters use medieval-era tools to build the ark (Noahs 
conversation partner appears to be the foreman). Thereafter the story con- 
tinues in separately framed scenes: getting the animals onto the ark (a big 
chest with a roof); the rain and those killed in the flood; sending out the dove; 
getting it back; the rainbow; the sacrifice; and a final three-scene sequence of 
Noah harvesting grapes and lying drunk, with the three sons waiting outside. 
Text above the images frames the story they tell. 

Interestingly, “extrabiblical” details inform the pictures. Again, in the 
scene where Noah sends out the dove, the raven feeds nearby on a floating 


42. Haug (1977, 25-26) notes that Noah's son Ham is the biblical ancestor of Babel and 
suggests that this part of the mosaic sets a “third world, the world of God's creation and 
covenant represented in the church (in turn represented iconographically by the ark) over 
against the world empires of Babylon and Alexander. Even more remarkable is the appear- 
ance of the labeled figure of King Arthur at the top of the mosaic. For a discussion of the 
political context and implications of this iconography, see Haug 1977, 93-95. 

43. Ihe best-preserved early structure is the church of San Vitale in Ravenna, Italy, 
completed in the mid-sixth century. It does not include Noah among its biblical subjects, 
however. A number of other later structures include Noah scenes in fresco, mosaic, or 
reliefs (wood or stone). An exhaustive treatment of the rich artistic heritage would require 
a book in itself and is not attempted here. 
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cadaver.“ As in the Otranto mosaic, God's act of commanding Noah is repre- 
sented artistically by an extended heavenly hand. 

Ihe “Old Testament" narratives represented at San Marco (Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses) are located in the narthex, which location makes its 
own kind of theological statement. Originally, the narthex, although part of 
the church building, was not considered part of the church proper. This was 
the place where those not yet baptized (catechumens) were required to wait, 
while they prepared themselves for entry into the community of the faithful. 
So here, the “Old Testament" images are styled as preparatory to the “New.” 


3. THE TURN TO TEXT: ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


The mosaics of San Marco, which wear their texts on their sleeves, provide 
a good lead-in to the discussion of Noah's appearance in illuminated manu- 
scripts. The first extant illuminated biblical manuscripts that we have date to 
no earlier than the fifth century c.z. The two to which I will give particular 
attention are those called commonly the Cotton Genesis and the Ashburn- 
ham Pentateuch.^? 

Ihe Cotton Genesis, so called because it formed a part of the collec- 
tion of Sir Robert Cotton from the early seventeenth century, was a lavishly 
illustrated codex of the Greek Genesis dating from the fifth century, possibly 
produced in Alexandria.“ It featured about 340 pages of miniatures. Most of 
the manuscript was destroyed in a fire in the Ashburnham House library, in 
1731; today there are fragments or drawings of 134 pages.’ The remaining 
fragments have been linked to the mosaics of San Marco, and, however the 
codex got to Venice, it seems to have remained there long enough to have 
provided a model for the cathedral mosaics.*? Kurt Weitzmann and Herbert 
Kessler used the fragments and the correspondences with Venice and related 
Genesis cycles to propose a reconstruction of the codex. ^? 


44. See n. 3 above. 

45. Again, I make no attempt to offer an exhaustive account of illuminated Noahs. The 
following treatment only highlights a few salient features of various manuscript traditions. 

46. For the critical reconstruction and edition of the manuscript and its artwork, see 
Weitzmann and Kessler 1986. 

47. Drawings were made of a few of the pages in 1622 by Daniel Rabel, soon after 
Cotton purchased the manuscript. After the fire, George Vertue made and exhibited water- 
color copies of some of the sixty leaves that were then in the possession of the Library. 

48. Weitzmann and Kessler 1986, 6-7, 16-29. 

49. See Weitzmann and Kessler 1986, “Introduction,” 8-16, on their method and on 
the families of manuscripts and other art related to the Cotton Genesis and the San Marco 
mosaics. 
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According to that reconstruction, twenty-two folios of the original con- 
tained miniatures relating to Noah and the flood.’ Two of these scenes were 
full-page size: the building of the ark and the command to enter the ark. 
Several pages had two scenes, with or without accompanying text; most had 
one fairly good-sized scene. The paintings always come after the text they are 
meant to illustrate. Here, for the first time, the picture is intended to eluci- 
date the text. One technique by which this occurs might be called "narrative 
expansion;' that is, elaborating on a scene that is told much more tersely in 
the text. A good example of this is the scene of the building of the ark, which, 
as we can deduce from the deployment of this scene in St. Marks, was replete 
with the realia of shipbuilding.?! 


The Latin Ashburnham Pentateuch?? was traditionally dated to the sixth or 
seventh century but has recently been located in the fifth century? Of the 
manuscripts more than two hundred conjectured original folios and perhaps 
sixty-nine miniatures, 143 folios with nineteen miniatures now survive. Beza- 
lel Narkiss, the miniatures most recent editor, has shown that they are built 
on both Syrian and Roman iconographic traditions; he posits a third-century 
Syrian Jewish biblical manuscript as one of the predecessors and models used 
by the Christian artist of the Ashburnham.*4 

The full manuscript apparently contained a series of three full-page min- 
iatures of Noah-related scenes. The two extant miniatures represent the flood, 
on the one hand (f. 9r; fig. 3), and multiple events connected with leaving the 
ark, on the other (f. 10v; fig. 4). It is plausible that the first page contained a 
similar grouping of preflood events (e.g., the command to build the ark, the 
building itself, entering the ark). 

Numerous extratextual details make these two miniatures extremely 
interesting in terms of tracing the play of interpretive traditions. The first 
miniature consists of the closed ark as an oval chest on legs. The windows and 
door are fastened with bars across the outside, in keeping with the biblical 
statement that God shut Noah and company in the ark (Gen 7:16); the cap- 
tions note, “Here is the flood of waters.... Here is Noah shut in..." The flood 


50. Of these pages, we have fragments of six with the remnants of illustrations. 

5]. Weitzmann holds that this, in turn, was based on a stock iconography for Daeda- 
lus as craftsman and artificer (in Weitzmann and Kessler 1986, 39-40). 

52. It was housed in the Library of Tours until 1842, when it was stolen. In 1847 it 
was bought by the Earl of Ashburnham. It was returned to Paris in 1888 and is now in the 
National Library there. 

53. See the discussion and critical edition by Bezalel Narkiss 2007, 435-40. The Eng- 
lish section of his commentary runs from 297-490. 

54. Narkiss 2007, 327-28, and see n. 55 below. 
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Fig. 3. Noah’s ark amid the flood. Note the giants among the victims. 
From the Ashburnham Pentateuch (seventh or fifth century). Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France (Nouv. Acq. Lat. 2334), f. 9r. Used by permission. 


waters surrounding the ark are replete with victims: humans, animals, and 
two very obvious giants. Narkiss notes the traditions found both in Jubilees 
(7:20-26) and in Pirqe R. El. 22 that the flood waters rose high enough to kill 
the giants.°> This is not to suggest a dependence on either literary source but 
to note the persistence of the tradition in the predecessor manuscripts of the 
Ashburnham. 


55. Ibid., 341. A significant proportion of illustrative details and/or labels in the 
manuscript share traditions with Pirqe Rabbi Eliezer in particular, according to Narkiss 
(390-91). He posits a basic “Jewish Aramaic” manuscript layer, a “Greco-Syrian” (Chris- 
tian) layer, and an "Ambrosean" (Latin Christian) layer to the drawings and interpretations 
featured in the Ashburnham (389, 400-401). 
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Fig. 4. After the flood (multiple scene frame). From the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch (seventh or fifth century). Bibliothèque Nationale de 
France (Nouv. Acq. Lat. 2334), f. 10v. Used by permission. 


The next miniature combines a number of different narrative moments. 
From the three windows on the second level of the ark we see Noah twice 
sending out the raven and receiving back the dove with an olive branch in its 
beak. The ark rests upon mountains that at the top of the miniature are labeled 
the “mountains of Armenia, to represent the actual landing. The top of the 
ark is open, and all eight human inhabitants are looking out of the top.”° Noah 


56. Note the contrast between this feature and the earliest “Noah in a box? The ico- 
nography begins to change in the fourth century to include the remainder of the ark's 
inhabitants (Narkiss 2007, 344). This is in keeping with 1 Pet 3:20, which stresses the group 
of eight who were saved and which is at the root of a Christian Noah baptismal typology. 
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is glancing up to the right, where a rainbow breaks the frame and the hand 
of God emerges from a cloud in a gesture of promise. Males and females are 
grouped separately here, as happens also in a different scene at the exit door 
two levels down, where the humans prepare to disembark. Outside the ark, 
the animals are seen leaving in pairs. 

In the lower left-hand corner, Noah is offering his sacrifice after the flood. 
In a very interesting move, the sacrifice has become a baptismal Eucharist.°” 
The flat stone altar holds three chalices, reminiscent of the baptismal custom 
of third-century Syria and Rome, where newly baptized persons were given 
water, wine, and honey to drink.°® Interestingly, however, the caption for this 
scene pulls us back into the text (lest the iconography confuse)— but with a 
surprising twist: “Here is Noah where he sacrifices from all cattle and every 
bird in the world??? 

In general, the captions for each scene in the Ashburnam Pentateuch fur- 
ther elucidate both the text and the message of the pictures. Sometimes they 
give extra narrative or historical information, as in the label locating the ark in 
Armenia; sometimes they point to or elucidate the theological interpretation 
of the narrative, as does the label on the flood scene noted above, pointing to 
Noahs perfect protection by God and, like 1 Pet 3:20-21, moving us toward 
the understanding of the Noah story as a type for baptism.9? 

Lavish illustration cycles similar to that of the Cotton Genesis are also 
seen in other contexts. The Vienna Genesis, a sixth-century production prob- 


57. Narkiss 2007, 345. 

58. Ibid., 342. He attributes this to the Syrian Christian layer (395-97, see n. 55 above). 
He notes among other literary parallels Ephrem Syruss Hymn 2, which juxtaposes animal 
sacrifices to the (bloodless) Eucharist. Narkiss states that the three-cup custom came 
“later” to Rome. However, the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome, plausibly dated 
to the beginning of the third century, also speaks of three cups in the baptismal liturgy: 
mixed wine, milk mixed with honey, and water alone, “for a sign of the laver; to show that 
the inner as well as the outer person may be cleansed (section 23; critical edition Dix [and 
Chadwick] 1992). Chadwick notes the generally early (late second to early third century) 
provenance of this liturgy, as well as its connections with Syrian practice (“Preface to the 
Second Edition,’ d-i). 

59. Ex omni pecore et ex omni ave mundi. The text is closest to the Lxx and clearly does 
not reflect the Hebrew Bibles version of events, which limits the sacrifices to every “clean” 
bird and animal. The caption may be pointing the reader to a typology of this sacrifice as 
pointing to the universal significance of the covenant between Christ and the church. A 
similar significance is read at Exod 24:4-9, the feast of Moses and the elders on the moun- 
tain (Narkiss 2007, 344-45). 

60. On this nearly ubiquitous Christian typological reading of the flood narrative, see, 
e.g., Lewis 1968. 
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ably from Syria,°! also has a longer cycle, with some affinities to the Cotton 
manuscript, but these seem to be related to shared artistic conventions rather 
than a common model.” In their representations of the ark, for example, they 
differ strikingly. The Cotton ark seems to have been a simple, if large, chest 
(see, e.g., panel 32v); the Vienna ark was a more complex three-tiered affair. 


The Byzantine Octateuchs, produced in Constantinople in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, also reproduce an extensive cycle of illustrations.9? 
Although the iconographic style is distinctively Byzantine, we meet a 
number of motifs and compositional features known from other contexts: 
the hand of God; a building scene; a chest-like ark (which in early scenes has 
a rounded bottom but from the flood on is pictured as flat-bottomed); the 
detail of the raven feeding on a cadaver. In these last two details particularly 
the Octateuch cycle resembles the San Marco mosaics. Both before and after 
the flood, the ark is several times portrayed open at the top with its human 
inhabitants looking out. In contrast to the composition of both Ashburnham 
and Otranto, Noahs wife is by his side, although the other wives and hus- 
bands stand separately. 

Other differences and perhaps innovations occur in the expansive Octa- 
teuch context. Occasionally captions add extra information, as when the sons 
of God wedding the daughters of men (Gen 6:4) are labeled as the progeny of 
Seth and Cain, respectively.°* One interesting artistic move occurs in the illus- 
tration of the humans and animals entering the ark, where the humans are 
portrayed within and the animals distributed around the outside in a “carpet” 
effect, reminiscent of the earlier floor mosaics. One scene that is not found 
in the other cycles we have examined is a scene of Noah and his sons dis- 
mantling the ark after the flood. The scene answers the exegetical question of 
how Noah found wood usable for the postinundation sacrifice; one perhaps 


61. Of a projected ninety-six folios with two illustrations each, we have twenty-four 
folios, each with an illustration at the bottom. Many of the illustrations contain multiple 
scenes, like the Ashburnham Pentateuch. The critical edition is by Wellesz 1960. 

62. Both manuscripts, for example share the convention of using the hand of God to 
portray God5 role in the biblical narrative—except in the illustration of the creation, where 
God is anthropomorphic. See Weitzmann and Kessler 1986. N.B.—this stylistic innovation 
for the creation story is probably related to Gen 1:26-27, where the first human is said to 
be made in the image of God. 

63. Critical edition, Weitzmann and Bernabó 1999. The Octateuchs survive in four 
primary manuscripts, reproducing essentially the same cycles of illustrations and text 
layout; the four are edited synoptically by Weitzmann and Bernabo. 

64. This tradition is found in a number of places, e.g., Pirge R. El. 21-22; the Syriac 
Cave of Treasures (ca. sixth century but containing earlier traditions) 17. See Adler 1989. 
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unlooked-for implication is that relics of the “true ark" —whether in Phrygia 
or Armenia—were less than likely to have lasted a long time. 


From the ninth century and forward, we see Noah in other types of manu- 
script contexts as well. One earlier manuscript, dating from the mid-sixth 
century but extant at the earliest in a ninth-century copy, is the Christianike 
Topographia by the Alexandrian Cosmas Indicopleustes. This combination of 
geography, chronology, and travelogue was written, interestingly, to polemi- 
cize against the "pagan" notion that the earth was spherical and to develop 
the concept that the earth and heavens together take the form of a large chest 
with a curved lid (!). The author's biblical model for this cosmos, however, is 
not Noah's chest, but the biblical tabernacle.°° He does illustrate Noah's chest, 
however, as a three-tiered affair with sloping sides, which he says floated half 
in and half out of the water; its purpose was to bring Noah and his family 
across the sea from the world of Paradise into our own world. 

Other manuscripts preserve the tone of the biblical cycles. The sermons 
of Gregory Nazianzus were issued in Byzantium in the ninth century, in an 
illustrated manuscript featuring a number of Genesis miniatures.96 Noah's ark 
as depicted here is a three-tiered affair similar to that found in the Vienna 
Genesis. From the twelfth century or so and forward, we also have numbers 
of illustrated Psalters (on the Christian side) and Haggadot (on the Jewish 
side). Often two Noah scenes were presented. The building of the ark and the 
drunkenness of Noah are favorites; these are combined, for example, in the 
Golden Haggadah (Catalonia, early fourteenth century). The twelfth-century 
Winchester Psalter puts together the building scene with a second frame of 
the ark afloat amid corpses, dove returning and raven feeding on cadaver 
(which could be a giants head). The thirteenth-century St. Louis Psalter pairs 
a similar flood scene with Noah's drunkenness. 

Out of the context of illustrating Genesis, Noah iconography begins to 
recapture some of its earlier, leaner representational character. In the Lire 
Abbey Psalter (Latin; late thirteenth-early fourteenth century), in the incipit 
to Ps 1 (Beatus vir) the B is decorated with a medallion of the sacrifice of Isaac 
above a medallion of Noah alone in the ark, on the water, receiving the dove. 
Noah and dove have once again become emblematic of the Noah story, and 


65. Christian Topography, book 2. 

66. See Bibliothéque Nationale de France, Ms grec 510. From the eleventh century 
on, the sermons for festivals were published in illustrated manuscripts. The miniatures in 
these, however, seem to have utilized different miniature cycles and models. See Galavaris 
1969, 134-35; cf. 51, 68. 
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it is interesting that in both this and in other similar contexts, Noah is again 
paired with his erstwhile companion of the catacombs, Isaac.” 

One final example, the thirteenth-century North French Miscellany,® 
illustrates, like the Noah coins from Apamea, the way that iconography may 
cross cultural contexts in order to make a statement of community identity. 
The Miscellany features a full-page medallion of the solo Noah in the ark, in 
the midst of the waters, with raven perched and dove returning. The ark itself, 
though, of brick and stucco, red-roofed, is an unmistakable and unshakeable 
building. The Miscellany itself took shape in the aftermath of a massacre and 
martyrdom of Jews at Metz in 1278. In a number of ways, the iconography of 
the miniatures here included, painted in Christian artisans’ workshops (albeit 
perhaps by some Jewish artisans),?? using Christian iconographic models, 
nevertheless succeeds in articulating a stand against the church and its sec- 
ular agents: the governments of Louis IX and his son and successor, Philip 
III.7? In this case, I want to suggest, a Christian iconographic model meant to 
convey the theme of shelter in the church from the besetting storms of life has 
transmuted into a symbol of shelter and protection from the waves of political 
persecution in thirteenth-century France. 


In this admittedly incomplete sketch, we have, on the one hand, noted inter- 
sections, biblical and otherwise, between text and art; we have also noted 


67. As also in the Winchester Psalter. In these instances, too, the positioning of Isaac 
(kneeling to be beheaded by Abraham) reverts to catacomb iconography. 

68. Facsimile edition with critical essays in Salter, Salter, and Schonfeld 2003. On the 
general iconographic provenance(s) of the miniatures, see ch. 7 in vol. 2. 

69. So Sed-Rajna 1982, 18, who suggests that the creators of these miniatures were 
Jewish artists working within the confines of Christian workshops. 

70. For example, a series of four miniatures (on ff. 524r-527v) represent in turn: 
Queen Esther before King Ahasuerus (Esth 8:3); Moses praying with Aharon and Hur 
during the battle with Amalek (Exod 17); Samuel beheading Agag (1 Sam 15:32-33); and 
Mordechai's triumph over Haman (Esth 6:11). Taken together, the four pictures represent 
the three biblical moments of challenge to and triumph over Amalek (Exod 17), which is 
at the root of the annual Purim celebration (contra Sed-Rajna 1982, 19, who seems to miss 
the Amalek connection). The second picture in the series represents Moses with raised 
arms but folded hands, Aaron and Hur supporting his elbows. As Daniel Sperber (1995) 
points out, this iconography avoids portraying Moses with hands outstretched in the form 
of a cross, which fits in with rabbinic polemic against praying with outstretched hands. 
However, the iconography itself was created in a French Christian workshop; the same 
representation appears in the St. Louis Psalter (f. 34), painted before 1270. Here in the Mis- 
cellany, the Christian iconography plays a double polemic role, first in standing against the 
image of the cross, and second in helping articulate the artistic message that Amalek (the 
church) will ultimately be defeated. 
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the transfer of artistic motifs between external culture and biblical culture, 
between Jewish and Christian contexts, between nontextual and textual set- 
tings. I began and ended this essay with three instances of how minority 
communities interpreted the Noah story artistically through the lens of and to 
meet the exigencies of social and political circumstances. The salient feature 
shared by all three is the image of Noah protected in the ark from the raging 
elements without—a telling indication of the meaning of this story for diverse 
communities of readers under stress. 


APPENDIX: LABELING THE NAN’! 


In the earliest Greek version of the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha, the young 
couple rides out the storm in a Aápva£, an older Greek term for "chest"7? The 
same term appears in the story of Perseus and Danae,” as well as in a number 
of stories found in Pausanias concerned with hiding and rescue.”* First-cen- 
tury c.E. grammarians gloss that same term (as found in Homer) with the 
more current Kıßwrtög.’° 

In the Hebrew Bible, both Noahs vehicle and that of the infant Moses are 
called a nan. The primary meaning of the Hebrew term is “chest”; it is used 
exclusively in the Bible for the two chests that weather the water. Other arks 
or chests, particularly the ark of the covenant, are designated by the term TY? N. 
It is suggestive, at the very least, that the Hebrew biblical tradition preserves 
a distinctive term for hiding or rescue from water accomplished in a chest. 

Ihe Lxx erases this distinction: both types of chests are labeled Kıßwröc. 
Paul Trebilco suggests that the Lxx’s choice of terms is intended “precisely to 
distinguish the story from the Greek myth of Deucalion.”’® Philo follows the 
LXX, using the same term for both. In at least one context (Q.G. 2:4), he brings 
the two kıßwroı together, where Noah’s chest designates the body, covered 
with pitch, immured in the things of this world, and the ark of the covenant 
represents the world that is perceptible only to the intellect.” Interestingly, 


71. For a careful linguistic study of biblical "ark language,’ see Loewe 2001. 

72. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 1.7.2. 

73. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 2.4.1; cf. also Strabo, Geography 10.5.10. 

74. E.g., Pausanias, Description of Greece 3.24.1; 10.14.1. 

75. Aristonicus of Alexandria (fl. turn of the era), Scolia on Iliad 18.413; Appolonius 
of Alexandria (end of first century c.E.), Homeric Lexicon. 

76. Trebilco 1991, 224 n. 35. For a more extensive discussion ofthe implications ofthe 
Septuagint's translation choices, see Harl 1987. 

77. In those contexts where Noah's KıßwTtoög is in view, the chest/body has a protecting 
function, preserving virtues along with passions. The word Aápva& occurs only once in 
Philo (according to the TLG), at Migration 16, in connection with the bones of Joseph. The 
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Josephus, although obviously having the biblical account in mind, uses the 
older Aapvad& throughout his rendition of the Noah story (Ant. 1.72-108). The 
ark of the covenant appears consistently as the biblical Kkıßwrög. Although 
he does not mention Deucalion in his account of Noahs flood, by using the 
older term, Josephus evokes the classical tales of chests upon the water, subtly 
subsuming the Greek accounts under the rubric of the biblical one and rein- 
stating the Hebrew Bibles special distinction for chests used for rescue from 
or through water. 

It is quite plausible, then, that early Jewish and Christian iconography of 
Noah, like Josephus, draws indirectly on the Bibles own link between Noahs 
rescue vehicle and those of flood stories from other cultures. 


term denotes a coffin or bone box in which "some people" "bury" the parts of the self that 
serve the body, to consign them to oblivion. 


PART 3: MISCELLANEOUS NOAH TEXTS AND TRADITIONS 


NOAH IN ONOMASTIC TRADITIONS 
Vered Hillel and Michael E. Stone 


1. The first etymology of Noah’s name is to be found in Gen 5:29, which reads: 
unn» nr àns5 NI INW ns Nap" “and he named him Noah, saying, "This one 
will provide us relief (comfort us)...” Here we may have a popular etymol- 
ogy from the root AN), yet this is not the root of Hebrew r3 “Noah,” which 
is apparently N13, meaning “to rest,’ and this tension was the cause of much 
exegetical concern in postbiblical sources. Thus, despite the biblical etymol- 
ogy "provide relief, comfort,’ many entries listed below show an unanimity in 
giving an etymology of Noah as "rest? As Wutz points out, this derives from 
Hebrew T1! from which Armenian “cessation” also comes. A further confu- 
sion with 931 (Greek Noe and Noa) sometimes leads to Noah being assigned 
the meaning “movement. This etymology results from the inability of Greek 
to represent Hebrew laryngeals; as a result, both M13 and yn look the same in 
Greek transliteration. Another meaning, “righteous,” is derived exegetically 
from the biblical verse PTX WX r3, "Noah was a righteous man" (Gen 6:9), 
and does not have any obvious linguistic etymological basis.? This is found in 
Philo and Ambrose, see below. 


2. Jub. 4:28 is based on the root NNI. The verse is derived from Gen 5:29: 
“He called his name Noah, saying, “This one will comfort me for my trouble 
and all my work, and for the ground which the Lord hath cursed?” 


3. In the story of the birth of Noah in 1 Enoch, Enoch tells Methuselah: 
"And now make known to thy son Lamech that he who has been born is in 
truth his son, and call his name Noah, for he shall be left to you, and he and his 
sons shall be saved from the destruction" (1 En. 106:18). Presumably “he shall 
be left to you" is taken as a name midrash of Noah, perhaps deriving also from 


1. Wutz 1915, 584. 
2. The name in the Bible is discussed in some detail in Kikawada and Bailey 1992. 
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Tn. Perhaps the same explanation of Noah lies behind 4 Ezra 3:11: “Neverthe- 
less one of them thou didst spare—Noah with his household? 


4. Theophilus of Antioch, usually dated to the late second century, is one 
of the earliest witnesses to the etymology "rest; which dominates the ono- 
mastic tradition as it is presented below.? He declares (book 3; ch. 19): *Noah, 
which Hebrew word means ‘rest: "^ The same is found in later patristic authors 
such as Ephraim the Syrian (fourth century c.E.; Nisibene Hymns 1.10), who 
says, "Noah was refreshed in rest, that his dwelling-place should give rest 
according to his name?? 


5. Here we add some brief notes on rabbinic traditions, not aspiring to 
be exhaustive. A late source says that Methuselah named his grandson Noah 
because the earth was placated, while Lamech called him Menachem (Sefer 
Hayashar, Bereshit 13b). This is a play on the explanation in Scripture that 
Noah “will console us" (NI). Thus both interpretations of Noah as “rest” 
and ONIN are accounted for. This double tradition is based on the disjunction 
noted above between the root of “Noah” and the root of 133v, “will provide 
us relief (comfort us)? Genesis Rabbah 25:2 develops this crux a little differ- 
ently, stating that the name does not correspond to the interpretation and 
vice versa. Ihe struggle over the name midrash gave rise to several explana- 
tions. For example, in Gen. Rab. 25:2 Noah is called the one "that caused rest" 
because (1) the animals rebellion against humans that began with Adams sin 
ended during the time of Noah; (2) the earth rested from the flood waters; (3) 
the heavenly bodies enjoyed rest during the time of the flood; and (4) the ark 
rested after the waters subsided. Genesis Rabbah 33:3 adds another interpreta- 
tion: Noah signifies the pleasant one because his sacrifice was pleasant to God.’ 
This surely reflects yet another Hebrew root, NN] “to give a pleasant odor.” 


6. In Franz X. Wutz's work we find the following etymologies.? 


Page 686: Greek Lists, Unedited Manuscripts to Vaticanum primum, 
Vaticanum primum,, and Vaticanum primums 


3. Coxe 1989, 116. 

4. This name midrash appears in a letter that refutes the Greek flood story of Deuc- 
alion and Phyrra and confirms Noah as the true hero. 

5. Stopford 1983, 163. 

6. C£. Gen. Rab. 33:3. 

7. See also Aryeh Amihay, *Noah in Rabbinic Literature; in this volume. 

8. Wutz 1915. 
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Näe. dvanavcıc. Noah. rest. 


Page 710: Greek Lists, Unedited Manuscripts to Vaticanum primum; 
Née. &vàmavotc. Noah. rest. 


Page 727: Suppl. Grec 919, 11, (13. saec.) - Suppl.13 
329 Nöe. àvámavotc. Noah. rest. 


Page 737: Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.24, 102; Abraham 5 
Nöe. avamavcıs ý dixatos. Noah. rest or righteous. 


Page 737: Philo, Worse 111 (W.); Posterity 48; Agriculture 2 
NGe. dtxatos. Noah. righteous. 


Page 746: Excerpts from Origen 
Näe. dixatootvy. Noah. righteousness. 


Page 749: Lactantius’s Lists 
Noe. requies. Noah. rest. 


Page 769: Ambrose, Parad. 3.19 (277,20 Sch); Noe 1.2 (413,16 Sch) 
Noe. iustus, requies. Noah. righteous, rest. 


Page 813: Syriac Onomastica (Wutz’s retroversion) 
Näe. dvaravois. Noah. rest. 


Page 821: Syriac list in BM 860,29 (Add. 12154); ninth century 
(Wutz’s retroversion) 
Née. avanavcaıc. Noah. rest 


On page 842, Wutz discusses a Syriac list that has Nwe. tametvwots., i.e., 
Noah. humiliation. 


Page 924: Armenian Ona I 
un]. hwüghun lj. wpyun Noah. rest or righteous. 


Page 982: Armenian Ona Il 
Un. yunupnıdü y.hwüghun Noah cessation or rest 


Pages 1007, 1009, 1013: Ethiopic Onomastica (Wutz’s retroversion) 
Näe. avarnavanc. Noah. rest. 
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7. In Names of the Patriarchs? we find: 
un]. hwüghun Noah. rest. 


8. In Armenian Ona V (line 380)!? we find: 
nj. yunupnıdlü lu huüqhuu Noah. cessation or rest 


9. Stone 1982a, 164. 
10. Stone 1981, 150-51. 


MOUNT ARARAT AND THE ARK 
Michael E. Stone 


The identification of the "mountains of Ararat” (Gen 9:4) has naturally been 
of considerable interest. In present times, explorers and travelers, particularly 
those of a theologically conservative orientation, have argued over the iden- 
tification of the mountain, and claims have been made about the existence of 
remains of a wooden structure, sometimes identified as the ark, on various 
mountains, even supposedly visible from space. We shall not even start to 
refer the reader to the extensive literature on these “identifications”; a search 
of the Internet will suffice to provide much information about it. 

In a significant and intriguing book, Norman Cohn traced the interplay 
in Enlightenment times of the literal belief in the flood and the ark and the 
growing understanding of geology and palaeontology, including fossils.! This 
tension came to a peak in the mid-nineteenth century, and it continues today 
in conflicting claims about "creationism" and evolution.? The present volume 
must remain limited, however, to the perceptions of these events by ancient 
Judaism, early Christianity, and allied traditions, at which time, on the whole, 
the biblical account was taken for granted. Considerable uncertainty sur- 
rounded the identification of the “mountains of Ararat,’ and, at the same time, 
writers also steeped in the classical tradition knew the Greek flood story of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha as well as the Mespotamian flood story. 

Here my purpose is not to give an exhaustive study of these traditions in 
antiquity, which would involve intercultural detective work, on the one hand, 
and exhaustive literary investigations, on the other. I have resolved to use as a 
key the verses in the Hebrew Bible generally thought to apply to Mount Ararat 
(as it is inaccurately called) and present some cases of their interpretation by 
the ancient biblical translations and early biblical retellings. 


1. Cohn 1996. 
2. Compare, for example, the discussion in the nineteenth century of Adams navel, so 
well presented by Stephen Gould 1985, esp. 99-103. 
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Mount Masis, traditionally Mount Ararat, in historical Armenia. Note the double peak. 


ARARAT IN THE BIBLE AND Irs TRANSLATIONS 
GENESIS 8:4 


The biblical text reads: wTIN» DV AWy npawa WIWI WTN nann nm 
UN "0n Dy, "And the ark rested in the seventh month on the seventeenth 
day of the month on the mountains of Ararat? Armenian traditions and many 
modern ones simply identify the mountains of Ararat of the Bible with the 
Greater Masis, the highest peak (5,165 m) of a two-peaked mountain in his- 
torical Armenia? As we shall see, the situation in late antiquity was more 
complicated.4 

The Septuagint translation, of third century B.C.E., translates ni tà py TH 
Apapar, “on the mountains, Ararat,’ transliterating the name of the mountain. 
This adds no information to the text of the Hebrew Bible, and its translators 
expressed no widely accepted geographical identification for “mountains of 
Ararat? In the Hexaplaric tradition oi A’ (ot Aoınot reliqui) read dpyl[evias], 
“of Armenia,’ showing a connection of the mountains of Ararat with Arme- 
nia, though it identifies specifically neither the mountain, nor “Armenia.” This 


3. See, for example, Mellink 1962, 1:194-95. He stresses the Ararat-Urartu connec- 
tion, and regards the connection with ‘modern Mount Ararat’ to “preserve the name in a 
restricted sense.” The connection with Urartu is certain, but the identification with modern 
Mt. Ararat is simplistic, and see the discussions by Hewsen and Garsoian, cited in notes 7 
and 8 below. 

4. See See Hakobyan, Melik‘-Bax$yan, and Barselyan 1991, 704. 
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connection is also to be found in the writings of the pagan rhetor Apollonius 
Molon, of the first century B.c.E. He is quoted as saying that “the man who 
survived the flood left Armenia, with his sons, having been expelled from his 
native place by the inhabitants of the land. Having traversed the intermediate 
country, he came to the mountainous part of Syria, which is desolate?” It is 
clear, then, that, in the first century B.C.E. in the Hellenistic world and, we may 
assume, in the Jewish Hellenistic world, the mountains of Ararat were thought 
to be in Armenia. 

Their more specific identification, as I have noted, raises problems. Early 
in the Christian era, the Aramaic biblical translation of Onqelos reads 7110 by 
YT? “on the mountains of Qardo, that is, Gordyene. The same is found in 
Targum Neofiti, which has the spelling “Qardon” There is reason to think 
that in such matters Targum Ongelos reflects a Babylonian tradition.° This 
name is also found in certain Hexaplaric witnesses that attribute the read- 
ing xapdı to “to hebraikon" and “hē syré” Thus all these witnesses identify 
the mountains of Ararat with Qardu, that is, with Korduk' or Gordyene, and, 
therefore, with southern mountains of present-day Kurdistan. This identifica- 
tion was old in Armenian tradition as well. In the fifth century, P'awstos (3.10) 
knows the name Sararat, although some have considered this a misreading 
of i lerins Araratay as i lerin Sararatay (i.e., “on the mountains of Ararat" is 
misread as “on the mountain of Sararat"). One wonders about both these 
suggestions, whether it is likely that a well-known name from the Bible would 
be corrupted, by whatever textual process, to an otherwise unattested form. 
In his Historical Atlas Hewsen marks a mountain named Sararad (with a vari- 
ant Ararad) on his map 110 EA, but this, he informs us, is based on P'awstos.? 
Garsoian would interpret the variant 01710 “Hürarat” of Qumran 1QlIsa? to 
Isa 37:38 as showing, quite indubitably, that the biblical reference is to Urartu, 
presumably because of the long à or 6 in the first syllable? In Q.G. 31 and 
32, Philo does not mention the name of the mountain. Josephus (Ant. 1.90) 
speaks of “a certain mountain in Armenia? In an interesting tradition, in sec- 


5. See M. Stern 1974, 1.150. Stern notes that "the Babylonian tradition, which was 
contaminated with the Jewish account in the Hellenistic period, records that many people 
were saved on Mount Ararat" (ibid., 151). 

6. References to Mt. Qardu are also found in Syriac sources. 

7. Or an inadvertent error. See the important discussion by Nina Garsoian 1989, 
252-53. 

8. Hewsen 2001. See his discussion on p. 15. In fact, the issue is more complex, and 
there is some evidence, not discussed here, for the existence of a Mount Sararat. 

9. See Garsoian 1989, 252. The hé remains unexplained and the variant 7/8 is not less 
difficult that that of ä/ü. This reading also occurs in 4Q252CommGen A 1,10 and 4Q196 
Tobit? ar 2,4 (Ararat). 
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tion 92, Josephus says, “However, the Armenians call this place Anoßarnpıov 
Ihe Place of Descent; for the ark being saved in that place, its remains are 
shown there by the inhabitants to this day.” Professor Hewsen has remarked 
on the striking similarity of this information with the Armenian tradition 
identifying Naxijevan as the place of descent (Nax = “first” and ij = "descent? 
so the place of the first descent from the ark). This, so he says, "sounds like 
a folk etymology for Nakhichevan, whose modern name is derived from an 
earlier Nakhjawan, apparently from the same folk etymology.!? This identifi- 
cation may actually be very old and may have been made by Jews in the old 
Armenian capitals (Armavir, Artashat) from which Mount Ararat is clearly 
visible?! If Hewsen’s view is accepted, and it is only hypothetical, then the 
connection of the *mountains of Ararat" with Masis might be rather old. 

It is hard to know precisely what the tradition preserved by Josephus in 
the name of Nicolaus of Damascus witnesses: 


There is a great mountain in Armenia, over Minyas, called Baris, upon which 
it is reported that many who fled at the time of the Deluge were saved; and 
that one who was carried in an ark came on shore upon the top of it; and that 
the remains of the timber were a great while preserved. This might be the 
man about whom Moses, the legislator of the Jews wrote. (Ant. 1.95, citing 
Nicolaus of Damascus book 96)!? 


That the mountain of the flood is in Armenia is clear in the writing of this 
pre-Christian, pagan author from Syria, but exactly where in Armenia is not 
specific. We can make no suggestion as to the origins of the name Baris. 
Josephus cites yet another tradition, from Berossus, who says: “It is said 
there is still some part of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the Cordy- 
aeans; and that some people carry off pieces of the bitumen, which they take 
away, and use chiefly as amulets for the averting of mischiefs” (Ant. 1.93).? 
This identification of the “mountains of Ararat” with Gordyene connects with 
that of Targum Ongelos and the Hexaplaric reliqui, and its attribution to Ber- 


10. Naxjavan, an older name of Naxijevan, is connected with Noahs descent from 
the ark; see Hakobyan, Melik‘-Bax$yan, and Barselyan 1991, 951. There is another village 
called Naxjavan, and, according to Armenian tradition, in that village of Naxjavan is the 
tomb of Noah’s wife (ibid., 956). On this tradition, see Stone 1996a, 122. On the name of 
Noah’s wife, see ibid., 91 and 96, and in the present volume, 228-36. 

11. Personal communication from Robert Hewsen, 25 April 2005. 

12. On Nicolaus of Damascus, see Wacholder 1962. See M. Stern 1974, 1:236-37. 
Much later, within two pages, Georgius Syncellus identifies it as in both Phrygia ($22) and 
Armenia ($23): see Adler and Tuffin 2002, 30-31. 

13. See M. Stern 1974, 1:56, 58. 
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ossus may confirm its Babylonian origin. Gordyene is easily available from 
Mesopotamia. 

In Jub. 5:28 we read the following: “Noah planted vines on the mountain 
on which the ark had rested, named Lubar, one of the Ararat Mountains,’ 
and the same name recurs in Jub. 7:1, 17 and 10:15. The name Lubar is also 
mentioned in the extract from Jubilees found in the Book of Asaf the Physi- 
cian.!* Independent additional witness to it is in other texts from Qumran, 
namely, 1Q20 (1QGenesis Apocryphon) 12:13, 4Q244 (4Q pseudo-DanielP) 
frag. 8:3, and 6Q8 (6QGiants) f26:1. We have found no other reflexes of the 
name Lubar, but it clearly was the name of the mountain of Ararat upon which 
the ark rested according to one pre-Christian Jewish tradition and had other 
connections with Noah. 

In the Palestinian (Jerusalem) Targum, which stems from the early Chris- 
tian period and from the Land of Israel, we read the following translation of 
Gen 8:4: 


And the ark rested in the seventh month, that is the month of Nisan, on 
the seventeenth day, on the mountains of Qardon [MTP]. The name of one 
mountain was Qardiniya [XTP] and the name of the other mountain was 
Arminiya [XIN]. And there the city of Arminiya [8717278] was built, in 
the eastern land. 


The mention of two mountains in connection with the ark, which explains the 
plural in the biblical text, is conflated here with the tradition of Qardo-Gordy- 
ene. The text does know a second tradition relating the second mountain 
to Armenia, which is distinguished from Gordyene. However, it is not clear 
that earlier, in Hellenistic times, such a distinction was preserved, and there 
is confusion about which territory the name "Armenia" designates. Targum 
Yerushalmi likely reflects a later geographical tradition. The identification of 
Mount Arminiya is not clear, and it could be a second (unidentified) moun- 
tain of Gordyene or, conceivably, a mountain further north, that is, Masis. 
The building of a city called Arminiya after the descent from the ark is not 
mentioned in the Bible but is known in the Armenian sources, as is discussed 
above.!? Josephus knows the place name Apobaterion but does not mention 


14. See pp. 15, 114-15 in this volume. 

15. For alternative Noah traditions, see Moses of Xoren 1.6; P’awstos’s traditions were 
mentioned above, nn. 6 and 8. Encyclopedia Judaica (1:474) remarks that Targum Yerush- 
almi is presenting a later geographical situation than that of the Jewish Hellenistic sources. 
In my opinion, it is overlaying the Jewish Hellenistic sources with a later geographical real- 
ity. See also Lewis 1968, 98. On cities built after disembarking from the ark, see Daniel 
Machiela, “Some Jewish Noah Traditions in Syriac Christian Sources,” in this volume. 
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a city name. This may be taken to mean that in Palestine, in approximately 
the mid-first millennium, Armenia was understood to be farther north, and 
something of the geographical realities of Armenia (i.e., the two-peaked Masis 
mountain) was known, as well as the Armenian tradition that Noah built a 
city when he came forth from the ark. This would bespeak a direct familiarity 
with the Armenian Christian tradition and might also be one of the very first 
pieces of evidence hinting at an identification of Masis as the mountains of 
Ararat of the Hebrew Bible. 


ISAIAH 37:38 


The Hebrew text reads: 281% TINTIN PIOR TIO] rà mnnvn sn ^m 
vnnn qa prmm-308N Ton" DIR PIN 10501 nnm anna WIA 113, “While 
he was worshiping in the temple of his god Nisroch, he was struck down with 
the sword by his sons Adrammelech and Sarezer. They fled to the land of 
Ararat, and his son Esarhaddon succeeded him as king? For this verse the 
Septuagint has xal Ev TH aitov mpooxuvely Ev TH oix Nacapay Tov mataxypov 
aurod Adpauerey xal Lapacap oi vio adtod &mácaav airov naxaupals, adtol dé 
diecwOnoay eis Apueviav xal EBacthevoev Acopday 6 vids avtot avt’avtot. 

Here the Septuagint, which in Genesis simply represented “Ararat” by a 
transliteration, translates it “Armenia.” The translations of Genesis and Isaiah, 
of course, are not by a single translator, but the Greek of the Torah was very 
influential. Targum Isaiah, however, reads 111) NYNO ID NIRI, “and 
they took refuge in the land of Qardo,’ reflecting the same tradition as the 
Palestinian Targum of Genesis. 

The Hebrew of the parallel in 2 Kgs 19:37 is identical, and the Greek is 
very similar, except that for "Armenia" it reads the transliteration “Ararat” The 
Aramaic Targum of 2 Kings reads the same as the Targum Isaiah at this point. 
There is no hint of the tradition of two mountains found in the Palestinian 
Targum of Gen 8:4. Referring to the same tradition, the book of Tobit reads 
ta öpn Apapar, “the mountains of Ararat? In 40196, the Aramaic of Tobit, we 
find türe Ararat (frag. 2.4). As noted above, Lubar is the name ofthe mountain 
elsewhere in 1QGenesis Apocryphon.!® 


3. JEREMIAH 51:27 


The third occurrence of the name “Ararat” in the Hebrew Bible is in Jer 51:27. 
This verse includes "the kingdom of Ararat" in a list of nations. Again we seek 


16. See above p. 311. 
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to evaluate the understanding of these names in the Second Temple period 
and later. 


PIN DI INW 
Da Ww wn 
om" moy vp 
m25nn noy wnwn 
LIVNI IN VIAN 
3050 m>y ipa 
ano pa oio7dyn 


Raise a standard on earth, 
Sound a horn among the nations, 
Appoint nations against her, 
Assemble kingdoms against her 
—Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz— 
Designate a marshal against her, 
Bring up horses like swarming locusts! (Jps) 


In the Septuagint we read: 


dpate onuciov émi TH yi caAmioate Ev tvec odAmyyt 
ayidoate én’ adtyy £v Tapayyethate En’ adtyny Bactretats 
Apapat map’ Euoü xal vois Anyavalaloıs Emorhoate En’ adtyy 
Berootacets Avaßıßaoare én’ aùthv immov wo dxpidwy nabos 


This translation raises a series of interesting text-critical issues that lie 
beyond our discussion. Crucial for the present enquiry is the list of nations. 
In English, based on the Hebrew, we read, “Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz.” It 
is commonly accepted that Ashkenaz is the Scythians. For example, accord- 
ing to Interpreters Dictionary of the Bible, “the association of Ararat, Minni, 
Ashkenaz and Medes (Jer. 51:27-28) recalls the military situation of the early 
sixth century B.C., when Urartu, Manneans, Scythians, and Medes were all 
active preceding the fall of Babylon””!” The Greek, however, transliterates the 
first and third terms Apapat and vci; Acxavalaloıs, giving a gentilic form for 
Ashkenaz, that is, Ashkenazians. The Greek translator rendered Hebrew 71/4, 


17. Mellink 1962, 1:194. Minni seem to be the Manneans, a people associated in the 
Assyrian inscriptions with the Urarteans, whose territory was South of Lake Van (Gelb 
1962). 
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which occurs only here in the Bible, not as an ethnic or even a place name 
but as a form of the preposition in “from,” so reading “from me,’ so map’ &uoÜ. 

In the Targum we find, once more, an intriguing tradition: 7p MDN 
ann DANN maovn “kingdom of the land of Qardo (Ararat), the dwelling 
place of Hürmini (corresponding to Minni), Adiabene (corresponding to Ash- 
kenaz)" Moreover, 5/3 taken by some sources to mean “from,” appears as 
„Pan “Hormini, an alternative form of Harminé or Harminé. This place 
name occurs in Targum Amos 4:3 and Targum Micah 7:12.18 The Targum 
undoubtedly partly at least reflects a later political situation than that of the 
biblical books. The suggestion has been raised that this form should be related 
to the name “Armenia,” and this is made more plausible by Targum Micah 
7:12, which translates “great Hürmini? This, Jastrow suggests, might translate 
Armenia Maior.? In Amos 4:3 we find in Hebrew 729907 nin25um.. This 
is translated by Nnsv as “and you shall be flung out into Harmon,’ while Jps 
translates “And flung on the refuse heap.” There is clearly a linguistic problem 
here in the word 13172770, which is listed by BDB with the notation “meaning 
dubious.” The Greek gives ó öpos tot Peunav, “the mountain of Rhemman,’ 
which is based on separating the word into 97 “mountain” and 7117. Intrigu- 
ingly, the Targum separates this word into two parts but then translates the 
first part and then the whole word, producing türe harmini, “mountains of 
Harmini” This evokes Gen 8:4, “mountains of Ararat.” I conclude from these 
two readings that Ha/ürmini is used by Targum to the Prophets to refer to 
Armenia. This is, fairly obviously, a wordplay, but its repeated use shows the 
importance of Armenia in the early Christian period and even its geographi- 
cal referent. 


APPENDIX 
l.THE ARK IN APAMEA 


In the essay on art, the particular connection of Noah’s ark with Apamea may 
be observed (see pp. 277-99 above). The chronographic tradition connects 
this with the location of Mount Ararat in Pisidia, which it preserved along- 
side the Armenian identification. An example is provided by Sextus Julius 
Africanus, cited by George Syncellus and John Malalas: “But when the water 


18. The Hebrew, according to the vast majority of authorities, should be translated 
“from,” deriving from the preposition {N “from.” 
19. Jastrow 1950, 1:368. 
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receded, the ark came to rest on the mountains of Ararat, which we know to 
be in Parthia, but some say it is Kelainai in Phrygia??? 

Ihe sixth-century Byzantine chronographer John Malalas says in book 
1.4: 


After the flood had ceased and the waters had abated, the ark was found to 
have settled on the mountains of Ararat in the province of Pisidia, whose 
metropolis is Apamaea. Its timbers are there to the present day, as Perga- 
mos the Pamphylian has written. Josephos and Eusebios Pamphyliou and 
other chroniclers have stated that the mountains of Ararat are near Arme- 
nia, between the Parthians, the Armenians and the Adiabenoi, and the ark 
settled there.?! 


2. CONCERNING A CITY BUILT AFTER EXIT FROM ARK 


Here I adduce several lesser-known traditions about a city built after the exit 
from the ark. This section makes no claim to being exhaustive but simply to 
record some material I have encountered in the course of my research. The 
one tradition that is shared by these sources, and which is quite striking, is the 
idea that Noah or (one of) his sons built a city after he left the ark. 

(a) D. de Bruyne 1925, 37.47-72, gives this fragment, from page 290 of his 
eighth-century manuscript.?? 


Uel propinquam sororem fas esse non alienam sicut fili noe post transactum 
cataclysmum respexerunt / 290 / sibi loca in qua aedificarent sibi civitates, 
nuncupantes eas in nomine uxorum suarum, quorum similitudinem et isti 
iugati consumant. 


So it is not lawful for a closely related sister to be a stranger/estranged, just as 
the sons of Noah, after the passing of the flood, sought out places for them- 
selves in which they built cities for themselves, naming them in the name of 
their wives, whose (the sons) likeness also those having been bound together 
might destroy.?? 


(b) According to the Hebrew Bible, a city was built by Cain (Gen 4:17) 
and another by the men of the generation of the Tower of Babel (Gen 11:4). 


20. See Adler and Tuffin 2002, 30 = $22. 

21. Jeffreys, Jeffreys, and Scott 1986, 4. 

22. See the note on p. 67 of de Bruyne 1925. 

23. T. A. Bergren has assisted with the translation of this passage, which has a number 
of grammatical difficulties in it. He is not entirely sure of all details. 
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The city in Gen 4:17 is named after the Cainite Enoch, but not after his wife. 
In addition, Ninveh and three other cities are mentioned as built by Ham’s 
descendant Nimrod (Gen 10:10-11). None of these cities seems to fit with the 
tradition that Noah or his sons built a city when they left the ark. 


3. PALESTINIAN TARGUM GENESIS 8:4 


Another tradition about the city built after leaving the ark is given above, 
according to the Palestinian Targum to Gen 8:4, which says, "Ihe name of one 
mountain was Qardiniya, and the name of another mountain was Arminiya. 
And there the city of Arminiya was built, in the eastern land” 


4. JUBILEES 7:16 


This tradition about city-building is more ancient, however, and Jub. 7:16 
reads: "And Shem dwelt with his father Noah, and he built a city close to his 
father on the mountain, and he too called its name after the name of his wife 
Sedeqetelebab? This contains the detail included in the apocryphal Epistle 
of Titus, in which the city was named by the name of the builders wife (see 
above). 


5. ARMENIAN APOCRYPHAL TRADITIONS 


In an Armenian apocryphal retelling of the early history of humankind, we 
read that the mountain upon which the ark rested was Masis. ^ And Noah, 
after receiving God's blessing, descended the mountain and dwelt in Agori. 
56 When his seed multiplied, they went down to Ijevan and °7 they filled the 
first dwelling [nax ijevan], and in such a way they filled the earth. 58 And the 
name of the place was called Naxijevan, and that is Noah's tomb. ?? Such it 
is until today??^ Here biblical events are connected with Armenian geogra- 
phy; Armenian names are used, and onomastic aetiologies are invoked. Thus 
the name Potiwt Ijevan is connected with the Armenian word howttu 
"to descend, that is, “place of descent,’ and with opbıwü “lodgings,” while 
Naxijevan, a different place, is understood as “dwelling of the first descent? 
Moreover, the place of their initial descent is identified as a site in Armenia 
called Agori, at the foot of Mount Ararat. They moved to Naxijevan, which is 
actually a city. So, although the building of a city is not mentioned explicitly, a 
city is said to be the place of Noahs dwelling on leaving the ark. 


24. Lipscomb 1990, 205. 
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